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HEY have a family custom in some and finds out that Copenhagen isn’t the 
parts of Europe—in Denmark and whole world and that there are other 
Switzerland more particularly—of industries besides the grocery business. 

swapping children for a while. They The farmer’s boy has his wits sharp- 
think in Denmark that it is not,good ened by rubbing up against a town. 
for a child who is soon to earn its own He makes himself useful in the grocer’s 
living to live all the time at home. We shop, learns to sell goods and add up 
recognize the same sentiment when we accounts, and is a brighter man, and a 
send our boys and girls to boarding better man of business, in consequence. 
schools. We want them to get a wider And it may be that the grocer’s boy 
experience of life than they could get will develop so strong a taste for agri- 
at home, to be thrown somewhat more culture as to turn farmer, or the farm- 
on their own resources, to be quit for a er’s boy show such an aptitude for 
time of the imperfections of our train- trading that he will prefer to follow 
ing, and get a training of some other that pursuit. So the interchange 
kind, which though doubtless imperfect, helps in the important work of suiting 
will have the stimulating effect that employment to taste and getting the 
comes from variety. But boarding round pegs in the round holes and the 
schools are expensive and the great square pegs in square ones. 

majority of parents cannot afford to 
send their children to them. 

The Danes and Swiss meet that dif- 
ficulty by this practice of swapping 
children. The Copenhagen grocer, loath 
that his boy should be altogether city 
bred, sends him off for a sea- 
son to a good farmer whom he 
knows and trusts, and takes 
the farmer’s boy into his own 
family in his place. The 
grocer’s boy gets a good taste 
of country life, learns that 
potatoes do not grow on 
bushes nor cabbages on trees, 
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A Paris and Dordrecht exchange 


In Switzerland this kind of exchange 
is practiced not only as a means of 
broadening experience, but of learning 
languages. South Switzerland speaks 
French, North Switzerland German. 
Children from the southern cantons 
are sent north, and vice versa, and 
start presently on their modest careers 
with two languages at least at their 
service. To the same special linguistic 
end Swiss children are sent to Ger- 
many, and others to England, for 
Switzerland is a land of inns, taking 
a huge annual tribute from its neigh- 
bors in Europe and from America, and 
the ability to speak to every tourist 
in his own tongue has a definite money 
value to a wage-earning, or trading 
Swiss. 

In all the European countries which 
support great military establishments 
and require military service from most 
of the young men, an effort is made 
to make this enforced service yield 
as useful a change as possible and 
serve a valuable educational turn. In 


France especially, where all able-bodied 
young men, except a few that are 
exempt, must serve three years in the 
army, pains are taken to send the Paris 
recruits to the country, where some of 
the poison may be worked out of their 
systems, and to send the country boys 
to Paris, where their peasant sluggish- 
ness may be quickened by new and 
stimulating sights. Officers are act- 
ually detailed to take squads of the 
country recruits to the Paris art gal- 
leries and museums. Think of that; 
how French it is, and how admirable 
—though to be sure we Americans are 
capable of doing the like with our 
public school children—perhaps we 
are doing it already. 

Schoolmasters and other enlight- 
ened people on the French-German 
frontier exchange child for child—a 
French boy for a German, girls some- 
times—and each family not only in 
time gets back its own with interest, 
but meanwhile, by laboring and stndy- 
ing and looking after and loving an 
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alien child, gets to know better and 
think more kindly of the nation to 
which that child belongs. Sovereigns 
marry their children to the sons or 
daughters of other sovereigns, largely 
for the sake of strengthening the ties 
between the nations, and increasing the 
inducements to keep the peace. In a 
smaller way these migrations of chil- 
dren serve very efficiently the same 
purpose. 

During the recent visit to Paris of 
members of the English parliament, 
the question of sending French chil- 
dren to live for a time in England and 
of bringing English children to France, 
was several times touched upon. Some- 
thing of that sort is already being 
done in commerce. A certain great 
shop in Paris has free courses in 
English for its clerks, and those that 
are the most successful in these courses 
are sent to London for six months and 
placed in some shop there. French 
industrial firms often exchange young 
clerks with London houses in the 
same line of business. A num- 
ber of excellent French schools 
give free tuition to English 
pupils on the sole condition 


that they speak English with the other 
pupils so many hours of the day. ‘This 
system is in vogue in many English 
schools. The younger the children are 
sent away, the quicker will be their 
progress in the foreign tongue. 

I wish we could have here in our 
own country somewhat more of this 
shuffling of the little cards in the 
world’s great pack. What we thought 
of the usefulness of such exchanges for 
the stimulation of international amity 
appeared three or four years ago when 
the Cuban teachers came to the Har- 
vard summer school, and saw what 
could be shown them of this country. 
It appeared again more lately in 
Governor Taft’s appeal for provision 
for bringing Filipino youths here to be 
educated. But that is a governmental 
enterprise. Something much more like 
the swapping of children from one 
home to another in our own country 
goes on now in the summer on a great 
seale, when thousands of children from 
the cities are sent away from cramped 
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Thecountry boy 
in the city 


tenement houses and hot streets to be 
guests in the homes of farmers. It is 
not quite like the Danish and Swiss 
system, because the visits are short and 
the hospitality as yet one-sided. The 
city children get into the country for 
a while, but the country children don’t 
come to town. There is not on any 
large scale an exchange of advantages, 
but only a great provision of country 
hospitality to city children. 

I don’t know how we can mend that. 
Here in New York people live so like 
sardines in a box, and spare beds, not 
to speak of spare rooms, are so de- 
cidedly an attribute of the rich, that 


the possibility of offering to 
country children such _hos- 
pitality as the country offers 
to city children seems remote. 
Yet lots of the country chil- 
dren might come to town and 
visit with profit and with 
pleasure, even though they 
slept in bunks, or suffered all 
the hardships of congested 
flat life. Very likely the 
country child would find such 
hardships extremely enter- 
taining, and get as much fun 
out of sardine-box living as 
overindulged civilized people 
get out of picnics. Parkman 
liked to share the privacy 
and shelter of Indian huts 
with Indian families, and 
folks in New York are not 
much tighter packed than 
Parkman’s Indians, and 
are cleaner besides. The oldtime coun- 
try boy who came to town to work in 
a store slept under the counter, but 
that was in the days of fewer people 
and simpler things. I wish the coun- 
try children might come to town more. 
The country boys ought to have a 
chance to compare the perils of the 
crush hours on the elevated with the 
perils of sharing pasture lots with 
angry bulls. And then the street 
crossings where crowds and carriages 
and trolley cars mingle in confused 
and deadly unconcern! I know a boy 
who comes to town for his vacations 
from a country school and who finds 
the elevated vastly entertaining, and 
rides on escalators in various places by 
the hour, but whose heart sinks at the 
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prospect of crossing 
Fifth avenue or 
Twenty-third street. as 
It takes weeks for a “ 
country child to learn, 

and dare, to cross a crowded 
street. 

It is good for a child to 
make visits even in its own 
neighborhood. The last time Bet- 
tina had a bad cold that would 
not break up, her grown-up 


cousin came one day and carried ~ 


her off to spend a week. She only 
went a mile away. She kept on 
with her school and all her other 
lessons. But she got into a new 
atmosphere, where the indoors air 

was a trifle different, where the touch of 
a new cook gave variety to the food, 
where new topics prevailed in the talk, 
and where there was no sister Kather- 
ine who felt qualified by three years’ 
longer experience of life to usurp the 
authority of an older person, and irri- 
tate her by suggestions about her con- 
duet. She came back cured of her cold 
and revived in her spirits. 

I have known of western cities where 
this sort of neighborhood visiting is 
very common, especially among girls. 
It is really a sensible plan. When 
you can get most of the sensations and 
benefits of paying a visit without buy- 
ing a railroad ticket or leaving town, 
it is often very well worth doing. 

If the east and the west, the north 
and the south, in our big country could 
swap children as the Danes do it would 
be much to the advantage of American 
cohesion. Distance makes that diffi- 
cult, but as it is there is much flitting 
back and forth. Western youth still 
come east to school and college in 
greater actual numbers than _ ever, 


The city boy in the country 


though in proportion to the present 
western population the number is far 
less. But eastern lads and girls do 
not go west yet in search of schooling. 
That may come in time. The might 
of the western spirit is recognized in 
the east, and we may some day see 
Boston parents sending their boys to 
the great western universities in order 
that they may imbibe the feelings that 
are to govern in this country and catch 
the dominant western point of view. 
To know the west has come to be a 
mighty important branch of eastern 
education. To know the south is an 
important branch of northern educa- 
tion, and vice versa. The late Charles 
Francis Adams learned as a boy to 
know English character by going to 
school in England. When he was 
minister to England during the civil 
war, that knowledge stood him in good 
stead. It was Cecil Rhodes’ idea that 
his American Oxford scholars should 
learn to be useful to both countries. He 
was only carrying out on a larger scale 
the practice of the Danes and the Swiss. 
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By Lavinia H. Egan 
Secretary Board of Lady Managers, Louisian: Purchase Exposition 


HE recognition accorded woman 

in the plan and scope of the 

World’s fair is perhaps one of 
the most notable features to be con- 
sidered in connection with the “great- 
est exposition,” as St Louisans are fond 
of calling the wonderful celebration 
commemorative of the acquisition by 
the United States of that vast section 
of our country known as the Louisiana 
Purchase territory. 

Woman’s status was carefully con- 
sidered in the very beginning ,of the 
movement for an exposition. Imme- 
diately following the organization of 
the stock company composed of finan- 
ciers and capitalists of St Louis, the 


Wednesday club of that city, one of the 
most prominent organizations within 
the general federation, presented a 
recommendation that women be added 
to the board of directors, in order that 
woman’s place might be made co- 


ordinate in the celebration. The part 
woman’s influence has played in form- 
ing and shaping the destiny of our 
country, and bringing about our real 
and broadest expansion, would thus 
receive adequate recognition. But the 
recommendation could not be acted 
upon, for the reason that the directory 
of the company was chosen from among 
those members holding a majority of 
the stock, and no woman so appeared 
in the organization. The hint was 
recognized, however. The act of con- 
gress which made the exposition a 
certainty provided for the appointing 
by the national commission of a board 
of lady managers which should exercise 
“supervisory control” of all that per- 
tained f woman’s work. This was the 
testimonial given woman by the general 
government, as voiced through the 
beloved chieftain, President McKinley. 
Further recognition followed in out- 


lining the plan and scope of the 
exposition itself. 


WOMAN ON A FOOTING WITH MAN 

For the first time in the history of 
American expositions, the World’s fair 
of 1904 is upon a competitive basis, 
without regard to race, color or sex. 
While it is true that the distinctive 
work of women as women in the high- 
est and broadest sense cannot be ex- 
hibited, in every avenue of endeavor 
where a woman competes directly with 
a man, whether in art, education, 
industry or economics, the result of her 
labor is entitled to equal consideration 
with his. Among the gigantic palaces 
that make up the beautiful “lvory 
City” of 1904, there is to be found no 
woman’s building. There is no struc- 
ture, of doubtful architecture, sought 
out by the curious and cluttered with 
a medley of indiscriminate handiwork 
ticketed broadly as the “work” of 
women. If this exposition does noth- 
ing else, it will emphasize most prom- 
inently the fact that woman is no 
longer a freak, but that wherever she 
has produced at all in the field of art 
or industry, her work is worth while. 


THE BOARD OF LADY MANAGERS 
While the participation of women 
extends with few exceptions to every 
department—for either in the way of 
clerical service, or by suggestion, as- 
sistance, or actual exhibition they have 
contributed in no small way to the 
success and welfare of the enterprise 
from its incipiency—the real “wom- 
an’s part” is represented by the board 
of lady managers, created by act of 
congress, and appointed by the national 
commission. The personnel of this 
board is worth knowing, as it is com- 
posed of representative women from 
every section of the country, women 
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not 

alone because of 

social prominence, 

but by reason also of 

high attainments in 

the line of thought and 

action, were chosen the 
representatives of the 

women of America and the 

hostesses of the world. 

The president of the board 

is Mrs Daniel Manning of 

New York; first vice-president, Mrs 
Edward L. Buchwalter of Ohio; treas- 
urer, Mrs William H. Coleman of 
Indiana; secretary, Miss Lavinia H. 
Egan of Louisiana; the remaining 
members being Miss Helen M. Gould 
of New York, Mrs John M. Holcombe 
of Connecticut, Miss Anna L. Dawes 


of Massachusetts, Mrs Fannie L. Porter 
of Georgia, Mrs Frederick M. Hanger 
of Arkansas, Mrs W. E. Andrews of 
Washington, D C, Mrs Helen Boice- 
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Hunsicker 

of Pennsylva- 

nia, Mrs Richard 

W. Knott of Ken- 

tucky, Mrs M. H. De 

Young of California, 

Mrs Belle L. Everest of 

Kansas, Mrs M. P. Daly 

of Montana, Mrs Louis D. 

Frost of Minnesota, Mrs 

Finis P. Ernest of Colora- 

do, Mrs Mary Phelps Mont- 

gomery of Oregon, Mrs John Miller 
Horton of New York, Mrs Carl Von 
Mayhoff of Virginia, Mrs James 
Edmund Sullivan of Rhode Island and 
Mrs Annie McLean Moores of Texas. 


FEMININE ACHIEVEMENTS 
Since its appointment this board has 
co-operated with the national com- 
mission and the exposition company in 
the formulating and carrying out of 
plans for its success. A notable in- 
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stance of this was shown recently when 
the board’s legislative committee, com- 
posed of Mrs Edward L. Buchwalter, 
Mrs Mary Phelps Montgomery and 
Mrs William H. Coleman, with the 
president, Mrs Daniel Manning, mem- 
ber ex-officio and guide and leading 
spirit, assisted materially in securing 
the loan of four million six hundred 
thousand dollars from congress, for the 
completion of the exposition, one 
hundred thousand dollars of which 
went directly to the board itself, no 
appropriation having been previously 
directed to this department. The 
efforts of Mrs Manning in this partic- 
ular instance should be recognized as 
one of the greatest feats of woman’s 
diplomacy known to modern times. 

However, the high- 
est prerogative of the 
board of lady managers 
was that granted by act 
of congress in specify- 
ing that it should ap- 
point one member of 
every jury of awards 
that was to judge of 
work in whole or in 
part the product of 
female labor. This 
high privilege placed 
the board in a position 
to give recognition in 
the fullest to the excel- 
lence of women in any 
particular line of endeavor, and to set 
forth that recognition by choosing 
those who were fittest to serve upon the 
international jury of awards of the 
exposition. 

In the building set apart for their 
own use, the board of lady managers 
will keep open house throughout the 
exposition period, and are at home to 
women from all parts of the world. A 
great banqueting hall, spacious parlors, 
comfortable resting places and cozy tea 
rooms find a place in the board’s suite 
of apartments. 

Of the thousands of visitors who will 
drop their half dollars into the auto- 
matic turnstiles at the entrance gates 
of the exposition between May 1 and 
December 1, by far the greater propor- 


Mrs Daniel Manning, president of 
the board of lady managers 
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tion will be women, and unless each 
one of these women fails most signally 
to improve the opportunities afforded 
her, she cannot but carry away with 
her an hundredfold the value expended 
upon the actual coming to the fair. 
THE KEYNOTE OF THE EXPOSITION 
The keynote to the entire exposition 
is set forth in its educational value. 
In the carrying out of the idea of edu- 
cation, the exhibits will show not only 
products but processes, and life and 
motion will be dominant factors in 
every department. As for example, 
one may see not only hats and shoes 
and gloves and laces for my lady’s 
toilet, but hats and shoes and gloves 
and laces in the making. One may 
see silks in the weav- 
ing, stones in the cut- 
ting and commodities 
generally in the proc- 
ess of manufacture. To 
come a little closer 
to details, one may see 
poultry in the raising, 
butter and cheese in the 
turning; the baby in- 
cubator will exhibit the 
resuscitation and care 
of feeble infants; in 
the day nursery, chil- 
dren of all sizes from 
cradle to kindergarten 
will be trained and 
cared for; in the department of 
primary education, classes in actual 
teaching are to exemplify the latest 
methods of instruction; in the depart- 
ment of anthropology, the history of 
the human species, both as a creature 
and as a worker, is to be fully set forth. 
Verily, one may see man in the making. 
A glorious riot of flowers will make 
glad the exposition days from May 
till December. As beseems Missouri’s 
more than semi-southern climate, the 
rose will be the queen of the fair 
flowers. Ten acres of roses of every 
known variety will blossom for the 
world’s delight, four acres of fresh 
fruits will show forth the bounty of the 
soil, and bi-monthly exhibits of season- 
able flowers will be a beautiful feature 
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of the horticultural display. For lovers 
of art and music are to be seen the 
richest treasures of modern days in 
this or any other land. 


FOR THE BABIES 


Of especial interest to mothers is the 
day nursery and home of rest for 
women, which forms one of the most 
attractive features of the Model Street. 
Erected by the exposition company, at 
the instance of the board of lady man- 
agers, at a cost of thirty-five thousand 
dollars, the creche in its entire opera- 
tion is under the supervision of the 
board. In design the building is 
reminiscent of the Grand Trianon of 
Versailles, with a spacious flower- 
covered court at one end and huge 
columns decorating the facade from 
ground to cornice. The southern wing 
of the building is to be the house of 
rest for women, where in a spacious 
room, finely lighted and beautifully 
situated, those wearied with the toil 
and stress of sight-seeing may find 
repose and comfort. The building con- 
tains accommodations for two hundred 
children, and contains a diet kitchen, 
dining rooms, nurses’ quarters, ma- 
tron’s office, laundries, and indeed all 
the requirements of a model, up-to- 
date establishment. For a nominal 
sum mothers leave their children of 
whatever age in the care of expert 
nurses, who feed and care for them 
throughout the day. The interior 
arrangement is so devised that visitors 
may observe the operation of the 
creche and study the methods of con- 
duct and training from surrounding 
corridors through plate glass windows 
without disturbing any of the proceed- 
ings. The children are divided into 
classes according to age. For the 
babes in arms, there are two big, 
bright, airy rooms equipped as a treas- 
ure house of playthings. For the wee 
toddlers is a run-about room with 
go-carts and “walking” devices of ap- 
proved convenience. A kindergarten 
on the second floor provides for the 
larger children, and a roof garden play- 
ground crowns the whole. The method 
of feeding the children is scientific in 
every particular. Milk for the babies 
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is furnished by a company with a 
plant in active operation at the nur- 
sery, demonstrating to mothers the 
process of modifying fresh cow’s milk. 
The special committee from the board 
of lady managers having direct charge 
of the affairs of the creche is composed 
of Miss Helen Gould, Mrs Belle Ever- 
est, Mrs W. E. Andrews and Mrs James 
Edmund Sullivan. This committee 
enjoyed the co-operation and assistance 
of Mrs Arthur Dodge of New York, 
president of the federation of day 
nurseries. 
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Of direct interest to the housekeeper 
may be mentioned the rice kitchen, 
where the various methods of cooking 
that delicious but too often misrepre- 
sented cereal of the lowlands are given 
daily exhibition; the Virginia kitchen, 
where the possibilities of the sweet 
potato are tested, and the daily dem- 
onstrations in the art of preparing and 
serving given by Mrs Rorer in the 
eastern pavilion and by Mrs Mac- 
Murphy in her food products cafe. 
Mrs MacMurphy is making a special 
feature of food from a hygienic and 
dictetic standpoint, and is serving a 
menu for dyspeptics. An illustrated 
display of foodstuffs showing the prog- 
ress made in the manufacture of all 
food products since the passage of pure 
food laws is immensely interesting. 

Added to all these are the broad 
opportunities afforded for studying the 
mode of living and methods of cooking 
in vogue in the many foreign countries 
represented at the fair. Despite the 
spread of prevailing customs over the 
civilized world, every nation possesses 
something distinctively its own, and 
it is worth one’s while to learn to brew 
a dish of real Ceylonese tea, to boil a 
bowl of Chinese rice, to indulge the 
desire for Italian cooked spaghetti, to 
tickle the palate with Mexican tamales, 
and to investigate the mysteries of a 
Philippine meal. Breadth of culture 
comes not through training the eye and 
the ear alone, but through teaching the 
palate also, and one has gained some- 
thing besides who has eaten “ortolans 
in Italy.” 
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Illustrated by W. Sherman Potts 


IGH on a hill in the wide-rolling 
country, stood the house—square, 
substantial, its bricks mellowed by 

a century’s suns. Its ground story 
opened directly upon a garden, inter- 
sected by many paths, and stairs, 
quaint and white against the red, 
climbed sidewise to the second floor. 
The wall where the broad chimney 
bellied out was dense with ivy, the 
leaves shading from lustrous blackness 
at the base to almost translucent green 
on the upper reaches of the building. 

In the garden, among the carefully 
pruned bushes and the clipt flower 
beds, a girl and a man stood. She was 


tall, and in the swaying grace of her 
black-gowned figure there was much 


pride. The pale, dull gold masses of 
her hair shaded a forehead broad and 
fearless, and her eyes were full of hon- 
esty and self-reliance. The man looked 
at her adoringly as her gaze caressed the 
scene. 

“Tt is,” she said softly, not meeting 
his look, “it is the loveliest place in the 
world.” 

He turned from her for a second to 
learn again the familiar view to which 
her appreciation gave new beauty. He 
felt its charm with unaccustomed force 
—the sober dignity of the enduring 
home some ancestor of his had built, 
the peaceful loveliness and prosperity 
of the broad valleys and the gentle 
hills which it commanded. 

“Tt is a nice old place,” he acquiesced 
finally. Then there fell a silence with 
only the faint, late summer chirping 
of birds and shrill of crickets to 
break it. 

“Enid!” he cried at last, when it 
seemed to him that he had been 
wrapped for an eternity in the hush, 
the soothing warmth, the sense of her 
presence. “Enid, don’t let us be fool- 
ish any longer. It’s yours, I’m yours. 
Take us! You love us both, you poor, 


tired child! You need me, to care for 
you, to cherish you, to—ah, to adore 
you! It—” 

She had turned slowly until now she 
was meeting his look squarely. He 
broke off in his plea, though his face 
was still flushed, his eyes still alight 
with the ardor of it. In her gaze was the 
inexorability he had learned to know. 

“Listen,” she said imperiously. “We 
have been over all of this before. You 
told me that you loved me, and then 


-when I—and then you recalled the fact 


of your engagement. I forgave that! 
I consented to believe in your real hon- 
esty and manliness because, as you said, 
the other thing had come so suddenly, 
had—swept us off our feet so with its 
rush. But I told you not to talk of 
love to me again. That was when you 
chivalrously offered to break your en- 
gagement and marry me! You talked 
of loyalty to one’s self, to one’s heart, 
of ‘living lies’ and all the rest. You 
regretted my Puritanism that would 
not accept happiness — Puritanism! 
You don’t know me at all. It isn’t a 
sense of duty, it isn’t the passion for 
self-sacrifice. It’s this. I could no more 
take another woman’s lover from her 
than I could her jewelry, her purse. I 
should feel as—as soiled—” 

“You have taken another woman’s 
lover from her,” he said impassively. 
She crimsoned with anger. 

“When you say that you make me 
hate myself and despise you, and so 
there is no longer any question of love 
between us.” 

“Love is something bigger than your 
notions of duty, bigger than your con- 
tempt for my waverings, bigger than 
that defiant, self-sufficient pride of 
yours. Love will always be a question 
between us.” 

The quiet assurance of his tone 
angered her still more. She was 
unaccustomed to contradiction. 
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“After all,” she said briefly, ignoring 
his oration, “I am not coming in to 
call on your aunt to-day. I am going 

And you are not to come with 
me. 
“There is no escape from confession,” 
he parodied, “but flight, and flight, my 
dear Enid, is confession. At least you 
will let me walk to 
the gate with you?” 

The path to the 
hedge that enclosed 
the place from the 
road lay close to the 
side of the house. 
Enid’s skirts brushed 
the ivy as she passed. 
She put out her hand 
in a half-hidden caress 
toward the green 
leaves. Her fingers 
closed upon a spray 
and she tore it from 
its home. Walter 
Glennon smiled, half 
pityingly, half tri- 
umphantly. 

“And you say there 
is no question of love 
between us when even 
that—” he finished 
with a tender laugh 
into her eyes. But 
they did not soften, 
and he opened the 
gate  ceremoniously 
for her. 

“You still forbid 
me to accompany you 
to Mrs Cruthers’ ?” 

“Yes. Good-bye.” 

“Au revoir.” He smiled again. For 
all her rebellion against him and him- 
self, for all her Quixotic principle, he 
felt so sure of her! 

“T will write the truth to Miriam 
to-night,” he planned, “and then I 
shall go to my dear Lady Disdain with 
liberated hands. And to think that six 
weeks ago I had never heard her name! 
And now—” 


CHAPTER II 


Mrs Cruthers, ex-housekeeper from 
Hill House, the Glennon place, sat 
upon the piazza of her boarding house 
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in the valley, talking volubly to Walter 
Glennon. 

“It ain’t seemed like the same place 
with Miss Miriam away,” she declared. 
“An’ your aunt was sayin’ the last time 
I see her that maybe she wouldn’t be 
back till October. Ha, ha, ha! Paris 


is the place for some things, I dare say! 


“It is the loveliest place in the world”’ 


But Jersey’s as pretty as Europe to my 
thinkin’-—not that I’ve ever been to 
Europe. But see how nice this part of 
the country is. Didn’t it do Miss 
Weston a heap of good? Poor child, 
when she came she looked tuckered out 
—white as them sheets on the line 
there, an’ a birch saplin’ for slimness. 
Teachin’s hard work, I guess. An’ 
then losin’ her mother an’ brother at 
once that way! Them railroads! No 
wonder she was wore out. But she 
certainly did pick up.” 

“Ts she at home, by the way ?” struck 
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in Walter, seizing his chance. “I have 
a book here she wanted to see. I—” 

“Why, didn’t you know? She’s gone. 
Got a telegram last night on her way 
home from a walk, an’ off she went this 
mornin’ on the 6.30.” 

After a second’s struggle to find his 
voice, Walter spoke. 

“T hadn’t heard. No bad news, I 
hope ?” 

“She didn’t say. She ain’t even left 
me her address, but I dare say she’ll 
send it back. Not that she had so 
much mail, poor thing. How did she 
come to hear of Ipswich Valley, Mr 
Walter ?” 

“She was an old schoolmate of Miss 
Miriam’s and they happened to meet 
for the first time in years the day before 
Miss Miriam sailed. Miss Weston was 
looking for a quiet place to recuperate, 
and it all came about from that. Well, 
if you receive her forwarding address 
let me know and I'll send the book on 
to her. Good day, Mrs Cruthers.” 

His heart was only a little heavy as 
he left the domain of the good-natured 


boarding house keeper. People were not 
easily lost in these civilized days— 
especially if they did not earnestly de- 


side to be lost. And Walter was very 
firmly persuaded that Enid did not 
wish a permanent disappearance. 


CHAPTER III 


It has always been affirmed of 
Miriam Lake, born Glennon, that she 
is the most tactful of women. To this 
eulogy the most enthusiastic subscriber 
has been her cousin twice removed and 
former fiance, Walter Glennon. For 
Miriam, on her sudden, unheralded 
return from Europe, forestalling Wal- 
ter’s letter, had with the most delicate 
consideration implored his pardon for 
wrecking his life by a change in her 
affections. Walter had pardoned her 
with a promptness that had almost won 
for him again that pretty little toy, 
her heart. 

Joyously, confidently, he had set 
thereout to rediscover the elusive Enid. 
He congratulated himself on the bril- 
lianecy of his inspiration when he 
examined the list of public school 
teachers in the city. Enid was not 
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among them. Then he had made him- 
self a nuisance at teachers’ agencies and 
at private schools, demanding sight of 
their applicants for positions or their 
faculties. In an evil moment of dis- 
couragement he even sought a detective 
bureau, and half-heartedly gave a little 
misinformation with which to guide 
the sleuths. The detective assigned 
to the duty, being accustomed to 
receive his emoluments for the detec- 
tion of crime, promptly discovered 
Enid Weston, “now going by the name 
of Sibyl Watson,” conducting a “pool 
room for ladies.’ The bureau sub- 
sequently discharged him for his pur- 
blind devotion to habit in the face of 
new emergencies. 

At the end of six months Walter had 
exhausted the more active forms of 
search. His failure had perhaps, deep- 
ened his love; he had all the average 
human’s longings for the unattained. 
He thought of Enid constantly—the 
tired, lonely, brave, sweet-hearted being 
that had, first stirred his easy admira- 
tion and pity, and had then made him 
realize the depths and possibilities of 
his own heart. 

He had his periods of common- 
sensible doubt in which it occurred to 
him that even if they met again, she 
would be changed; for, of course, he 
argued down his hopes, a woman does 
not deliberately remove herself from 
the path of a man if she has for him 
the longing of great love. If they did 
meet again, perhaps she would have 
quite forgotten! But more funda- 
mental than common sense was the con- 
viction that he was hers, and she his. 
So for nearly two years he waited, 
sometimes hopefully, sometimes impa- 
tiently, sometimes with great weariness, 
the moment of her. reappearance. 

Tt was June again. He sat in his 
office, tired and dull. A Boston client 
had just gone out of the room and 
Walter was by and by aware that he 
had left a bundle of papers behind. 
The top one was a Boston morning 
newspaper and Walter began to read 
items of totally uninteresting local 
news with the sodden inattentive atten- 
tion of a tired mind. 

“Fire in a Social Settlement,” he 
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THE IVY SLIP 


‘It's the most remarkable looking wedding bouquet 


I ever 


read. “Philanthropists on Causeway 
Street in Danger: The Rescue of a Pot 
of Ivy.” 

Ivy! He saw Enid, fair and straight 
against the green background of the 
close grown wall at home. He closed 
his eyes to hold the vision for a second. 
Then he read on through the sensa- 
tional account of the blazing tenement 
which had finally ignited the settle- 
ment house next door, of the heroism 
of firemen and ‘of settlement workers, 
down to the last paragraph. 


“At no time was any of the residents 
in actual danger, except when Miss 
Enid Weston, head kindergartner of 
Memorial House for the last two years, 
insisted upon returning to her room for 
something which she wished to save. 
At the time she was almost at the door 
of the smoke-filled house, and against 
the entreaties of her associates and the 
commands of the firemen she dashed 
back to her room in the third story. 
When she returned, safe, though some- 
what burned about the hands, it was 
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found that she had made her perilous, 
indeed foolhardy journey, to rescue a 
pot of ivy which always stands upon 
her desk. Miss Weston refuses to be 
interviewed on the subject.” 

The paper dropped from Walter’s 
hand. He stared at the wall back of 
his desk for a minute, his face trans- 
figured. Then he rang. 

“A cab, Jimmy,” he said to the boy 
who came in answer. “And ask Mr 


Michaels to come in for a few minutes, 
Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

All of which astounding message the 
jocular Jimmy faithfully transmitted. 


CHAPTER IV 


“Of course there’s no law against it,” 
grumbled Miriam Lake, matron of 
honor. “But it’s the most remarkable 
looking wedding bouquet I ever saw, 
Enid! Ivy!” 


The Word from the Heart of Things 


By James Owen Tryon 


By gird of hills and forest ways a sparkling river sings, 
d whence it comes, alone, afar, and drift of distance brings, 
There stands a simple, little house within the heart of things. 


And how I know that it is there no common evidence 
Previsions; never have I passed its forests of defense, 
Or seen or known in anywise but with a second sense. 


But well I know and well I love and well I long to see, 
With eyes enlightened by the years of eager mystery 
My little house within the hills with door ajar for me. 


It’s fain I am to track the stream upon its backward way, 
Where meadow-lands lie cool and sweet, to where the shadows play 
On rock and bank and crested knoll and canyons still and gray. 


And ever, as I take the trail and breathe the woodland scent, 
Will creep into my world-worn heart a sure and broad content 
And a kinship with the silence where nomad tribesmen went. 


For all of love and all of life the sparkling river brings 
From that far country of its source and tells me, as it sings, 
That for me stands a little house within the heart of things. 
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The largest Spode dish in America, in the Louisiana building at the St Louis 


exposition 


N the very gateway of the old 
French quarter of New Orleans 
stands a picturesque gray stucco 
building, with windows guarded by 
exquisite hand-wrought iron work, as 
fine almost as lace. This is the 
Cabildo, the ancient court of justice 
of the Spanish regime, within whose 
walls the state 


fore, most appropriate that the con- 
tribution made by Louisiana to the 
group of state buildings at the Louis- 
iana Purchase exposition should take 
the form of this old house which has 
played such an important part in her 
history, and so the Cabildo has been 
faithfully reproduced, in all its outward 
details, on the 


of Louisiana has 
been played like 
a pawn among 
the nations— 
passing from 
France to Spain, 
then from Spain 
back to France 
again, and from 
France to the 
United States, to 
say nothing of 
its brief cession 
to the Confeder- 
acy, and from 
the Confederacy 
back to the 
United States 
forever. 

It is, there- 


Louis XVI clock and candelabra 


exposition 
grounds. Within, 
however, all is 
changed. The old 
Cabildo is still a 
grim court of 
justice; the new 
Cabildo in- 
tended to give a 
picture of the 
luxurious life of 
the old colonial 
days in Louis- 
iana, when New 
Orleans was 
called “le Petit 
Paris,” and its 
governor held a 
court that re- 
flected the splen- 
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The Rose du Barry vase, two views 


dors and imitated the follies of Ver- 
sailles, and to this end the new Cabildo 
will be arranged with great banqueting 
halls, splendid salons and sumptuous 
bedchambers, furnished with old carved 
mahogany and Royal Vincennes, more 


than one piece of which has adorned a 
palace, and known a king’s use. 
Probably in no other part of the 
country would it have been possible to 
make such a collection of antiques, but 
even in New Orleans, with its close ties 
with the old nobil- 


ity of France, it has 
taken Mr Armand 
Hawkins, to whom 
has been confided 
the task of fitting 
up the Cabildo, 
thirty years to 
gather together the 
interesting groups 
of furniture with 
which the Louis- 
iana_ building is 
adorned. 

To the ordinary 
observer, to whom 
the dining room is 
the heart of the 
house, the chief in- 
terest in the collec- 
tion centers in a 


Royal Vincennes vase in turquoise, from a king’s treasure house 


superb old mahog- 
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any buffet and 
serving table, the 
color of rare old 
port. They were 
made by Percier, 
the cabinet maker 
to Louis XVI, and 


are a marvel of 
workmanship. The 
buffet is more than six feet long, and 
its top is a gleaming, shining slab of 
wood of incomparable color and rich- 
ness. The low back rises from it in 
straight lines, broken only by a golden 
eagle, the emblem of France. The bot- 
tom part consists of a series of curved 
cabinets, each destined to hold a few 
bottles of some rare vintage, and sep- 
arated from each other by short shelves. 
The serving table repeats the design of 
the buffet, except that it has a drawer 
quaintly adorned with cut glass knobs. 

Accompanying these is a china cab- 
inet of unique workmanship, once the 


Cake molds in the form of domes of famous cathedrals 


property of Napoleon, and ornamented 
with his crest and monogram. This 
cabinet is very large, fully as large as 
a modern double wardrobe, and is con- 
structed on beautiful lines, with grace- 
ful corner pieces that terminate in 
carved claw feet. Its peculiarity, 
however, consists in the fact that its 
sides and front are entirely of glass, 
and this is covered over with a delicate 
fretwork of mahogany, that takes the 
shape on the upper panels of the door 
of the Napoleonic crest, the eagle 
flanked with the “B” above and the 
“N” below, while on the lower part of 


A quaint old desk with secret drawers, once the property of Governor Gelves 
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the door, and on the 
ends of the cabinet, 
the towers of Notre 
Dame are outlined by 
the wood. 

Another interesting 
feature of the collec- 
tion will be a group 
of mahogany tables, 
more than one hun- 
dred and fifty in 
number, most of 
which are by Percier. 
Each of these is differ- 
ent, for this artist in 
wood never duplicated 
his work, and each 
table represents some 

French chairs of picture worked out in a century ago 
wood. For instance, 


one is the “corona” flower, a splendid 
tropical red bloom, flowering from 
the center; another represents Mt 
Soufriere, the voleano; another a pea- 
cock, and so on; and so perfectly are 
the colors of the wood blended that it 


takes no effort of the imagination to 
grasp the artist’s conception. 

An old carved bed, and a quaint desk, 
full of secret drawers, once the prop- 
erty of Governor Gelvez, are worthy 
of consideration, as are also the carved 
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A mahogany buffet by Percier, cabinet maker to Louis XVI 
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pieces of the salon, 
but nothing in the 
Cabildo will be 
stranger than the col- 
lection of kitchen 
utensils used by chefs 
in the days when a 
cook concoted a cake 
with as much elabora- 
tion as if he were 
building a permanent 
structure. Notable 
among these are a set 
of cake molds, each 
of which represents 
the dome of some 
famous cathedral, and 
which were brought 
from France more 
than one hundred 
and fifty years ago 
by a gentleman who 
happily combined 
piety and good living. 
St Peter’s, Strasburg, 
St Cecilia, Notre 
Dame, Tivoli, were 
some of the churches 
thus celebrated by 
being reproduced in a 
cake, the eating of 


which, one may 
imagine, would en- 
gender pious thoughts of the hereafter. 

The collection of bric-a-brac that 
will adorn the Cabildo will be quite as 
remarkable as the furniture. The gem 
of the collection is a splendid Rose du 
Barry vase, twenty-three inches high, 
perfect in form and color, and the 
work of the famous artists Mathieu 
and Boucheattier, by whom it was 
inlaid and enameled in all its glorious 
shades of pink. This is flanked by two 
Royal Vincennes vases in turquoise, 
scarcely less beautiful or valuable, and 
the history of these three pieces com- 
bines to make a marvelous romance of 
stolen treasures, for there seems to be 
little doubt that they were purloined 
from the palace of Louis XVI and 
passed secretly from owner to owner, 
until at last they were sold to pay for 
the trousseau of a beautiful Creole 
girl, whose family, impoverished by the 


Carved bed with canopy, once owned by Governor Gelvez 


war, had no dot to give her but the 
vases that had once been a king’s. 
China collectors will also view with 
envious eyes the largest spode dish in 
America, a great platter used to bring 


in the boar’s head. It is two feet 
seven and one-half inches long and 
fifteen and one-half inches wide, and 
is adorned by a beauteous scene repre- 
senting pink ladies and gentlemen 
flirting in the most approved china 
plate fashion. This dish is registered 
1754, and is perfect, without a crack 
or blemish. 

Dozens of antique clocks will also 
hang upon the walls and tick upon the 
mantels of the Cabildo. One of the 
most charming of these is a Louis XVI 
clock in bronze d’or, in the form of a 
lyre, between whose points is suspended 
the clock itself in a crystal globe. 
This is flanked by candelabra in the 
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same exquisite material and 
of peculiarly graceful de- 
sign. 

This is,of course,only the 
most cursory glance at the 
Louisiana antiques to be 
exhibited at the exposition. 
To enumerate a tithe of 
them would make a list that 
would cause a furniture 
factory catalog to look like 
a primer, but after behold- 
ing the rich old mahogany, 
the patient hand work of 
wood carvers who were 
artists, the glories of color 
in Bohemian glass and 
crystal, one is inclined to 
sigh, “Ah, me, old wine, 
old friends and old furni- 
ture is best.” 


A china cabinet once the property of Napoleon I 


The Discreet Collector 


Down south there is a curio-shop 
Unknown to many men; 

Thereat do I intend to stop 
When I am south again; 

The narrow street through which to go— 
Aha! I know it well! 

And maybe you would like to know— 
But no—I will not tell! 


’Tis there to find the loveliest plates 
(The bluest of the blue!) 

At such surprisingly low rates 
You’d not believe it true! © 


And there is one Napoleon vase 
Of dainty Sevres to sell— 

I’m sure you’d like to know that place— 
But no—I will not tell! 


Then, too, I know another shop 
Has old, old beds for sale, 
With lovely testers up on top 
Carved in ornate detail; 
And there are sideboards rich and rare, 
With fronts that proudly swell— 
Oh, there are bargains waiting there, 
But where I will not tell! 
Eugene Field 
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By George 


[Concluding the discussion begun in the April issue } 


4 


Cable 


T may well be supposed that those whose office it is to 


award the fifteen prizes of our garden competition among *‘ 


our two hundred and fifty competitors 
have an intricate task. Yet some of its 
intricacies add to the pleasure of it. 

One of these pleasing complications 
arises from our division of the field of 
contest into five parts, in each of which 
prizes must be given to three contest- 
ants. Another comes from our rule that 
not alone the competitors who show the 
best gardening are to be rewarded, but 
also those who have made the most 
earnest effort and largest progress 
toward the best gardening. Under this 
plan one whose work shows a patient 
and signal progress in the face of many 
disadvantages may outrank on our prize 
list a rival whose superior artistic result 
has been got easily under favoring con- 
ditions and reveals no marked advance 
beyond the season before. 

A certain garden to which we early 
awarded a high prize was, and yet re- 
mains, among the loveliest in Northamp- 
ton. Its house stands perhaps seventy 
feet back from the public way and so 
nearly at one edge of its broad lot that 
all its exits and entrances are away 
from that side and toward the garden. 
A lawn without fence or hedge, un- 
broken by shrubs, beds or path, and with 
only one or two slim trees of delicate 
foliage near its street line, rises slightly 
from the sidewalk to the house in a 
smooth half wave that never sinks below 
any level it has attained and yet consists 
of two curves. (It takes two curves, of 
course, to make even half of the gentlest 
wave that can be made, if you take it 
from the middle of the crest to the 
middle of the trough, and in our Amer- 
ican gardening thousands of lawns, 
especially small front lawns, are spoiled 
in their first lay-out by being sloped in 
a single curve instead of in two curves 
bending opposite ways.) Along a side 
of this greensward farthest from the 
boundary to which the house is so closely 
set are the drive and walk, in one, and 


on the farther side of these, next the 
sun, is the main flower garden, half sur- 
rounding another and smaller piece of 
lawn. The dwelling stands endwise to 
the street and broadside to this expanse 
of bloom. Against its front founda- 
tions lies a bed of flowering shrubs 
which at the corner farthest from the 
drive swings away along that side’s 
boundary line and borders it with shrub- 
bery down to the street, the main feature 
of the group being a luxuriant flowering 
quince as large as ten ordinary ones and 
in every springtime a red splendor. 
But the focus of the gardening scheme 
is at the southeasterly side entrance of 
the house. To this the drive comes on 
unrigorous lines from the street. The 
walk curves away a few steps earlier to 
go to the front door, but the drive, pass- 
ing on, swings in under the rear corner 
windows and to the kitchen steps, veers 
around by the carriage house door, and 
so loops back into itself. In this loop, and 
all about the bases of the dwelling and 
earriage house, the flowers rise in dense 
abundance, related to one another with 
clever taste and with a happy care for 
a procession of bloom uninterrupted 
throughout the season. Straight away 
from the side door, leaving the drive at 
a right angle, runs a short arbor of 
vines. Four or five steps to the left of 
this bower a clump of shrubbery veils 
the view from the street and in between 
shrubs and arbor lies a small pool of 
water flowers and goldfish. On the 
arbor’s right, in charming privacy, 
masked by hollyhocks, dahlias and other 
tall-maidenly things, lie beds of straw- 
berries and lettuce and all the prim 
ranks and orders of the kitchen garden. 
Words are poor things to paint with; 
T wish I could set forth all in one clear 
picture: lawn, drive, house, loop, lily 
pond, bower, rose-bordered drive again 
(as the eye comes back), and flowers 
crowding before, behind and beside you, 
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some following clear out to the street 
and beseeching you not to go so soon. 
Such is the garden, kept without hired 
labor, of two soft-handed women; not 
beyond criticism in any of its aspects, 
but bearing witness to their love of 
nature, of beauty and of home, and of 
their wisdom and skill to exalt and refine 
them. 

This competitor early won, I say, a 
leading prize, and in later seasons easily 
held—still holds—a fine pre-eminence. 
Yet the later prizes fell to others, 
because, while this one had been a 
beautiful garden for years before the 
competition began, they, rising from 
much newer and humbler beginnings, 
sometimes from very chaos, showed 
between one season and the next far 
greater advances toward artistic excel- 
lence. In the very next year a high 
prize fell to a garden in full sight of 
this one, a garden whose makers had 
caught their inspiration from this one, 
and, copying its art, had brought forth 
a charming result out of what our 
judges described as “particularly forlorn 
conditions.” 

Does this seem hardly fair to the first 
garden? But to spread the gardening 
contagion, and to instigate a wise copy- 
ing after the right gardeners—these are 
what our prizes and honors are for. 
Progress first, perfection afterward, is 
our maxim. We value and reward orig- 
inality, nevertheless, and only count it a 
stronger necessity to see not merely 
that no talented or happily cireum- 
stanced few, but that not even any one 
or two fortunate neighborhoods shall 
presently be capturing all the prizes. 
Hence the rules already cited, which a 
prompt discovery of this tendency forced 
upon us. 

About this copying: No art is more 
inoffensively imitated than gardening, 
but unluckily none is more easily, or 
more absurdly, miscopied. A safe way 
is to copy the gardener rather than the 
garden. To copy any performance in a 
way to do it honor we must discern and 
adapt its art without mimicking its act. 
To miscopy is far easier, we have only 
to mimic the act and murder the art. 
I once heard a man ask an architect if 
it would not answer to give his plan to 
the contractor and let him work it out 
without the architect’s supervision. 

“My dear sir,” the architect replied, 
“you wouldn’t know the corpse.” 

I suppose one reason why even the 
miscopying of gardens provokes so little 
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offense is that the acts it mimics have 
no art it can murder. Mrs Budd sets 
out her one little “high geraingia” in 
the middle of her tiny grass plat tprob- 
ably trimming it to look like a ballet 
dancer on one leg). Whereupon Mrs 
Mudd, the situation of whose house and 
grounds is not in the least like her neigh- 
bor’s, plants and trims hers the same 
way and feels sure it has the same effect, 
because—why shouldn’t it? 

The prize-winning copyist I am tell- 
ing of copied principles only. To have 
copied mere performance would have 
been particularly unlucky, for though 
his garden stands within fifty yards of 
the one from which it drew its inspira- 
tion, the two are so differently located 
that the same art principles demand of 
them very different performances. An 
old-time lover of gardens whom I have 
to quote at second-hand, mentions in 
contrast “gardens to look in upon” and 
“gardens to look out from.” The gar- 
den I have described at length is planned 
to be looked in upon; most town gardens 
must be, of course; but its competitor 
across the street, of which I am about 
to give account, is an exception. The 
lot has a very broad front and very litt'e 
depth—at one side almost none, at the 
other barely enough for a small house 
and a few feet of front yard. Why 
there should be a drive I cannot say, 
but it is so well taken into the general 
scheme that to call it to account would 
be ungenerous. It enters at the nar- 
rowest part of the ground, farthest from 
the house, makes a long parabola, and 
turns again into the street close beside 
the dwelling. In the bit of lawn thus 
marked off shrubs have place near the 
street, three or four old apple trees 
range down the middle, and along the 
drive runs a gay border of annual 
flowers. Along the rear side of the 
drive lies but-a narrow strip of turf 
beyond which the ground drops all at 
once to another level some thirty feet 
below. On the right this fall is so 
abrupt that the only way down to it is 
by a steep rustic stair. On the left, 
behind the house, the face of the bluff 
is broken into narrow terraces, from top 
to bottom of which, and well out on the 
lower level, the entire space is mantled 
with the richly burdened trellises of a 
small vineyard. At the right on this 
lower ground is a kitchen garden; be- 
yond it stretch fair meadows too low to 
build on, but fruitful in hay and grain; 
farther away, on higher ground, the town 
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again shows its gables and_ steeples 
among its great maples and elms, and 
still beyond, some three miles distant, 
the green domes and brown precipices of 
the Mt Holyoke range stand across the 
sky in sharp billows of forest and rock. 
It seems at times a pity that Mt Holyoke 
and Mt Tom cannot themselves know 
how many modest gardens they are a 
componert part of—the high violin note 
of; gardens, like this one, “to look out 
from.” 

It stops one’s pen for one to find him- 
self using the same phrases for these 
New England cottage gardens that 
famous travelers have used in telling of 
the gardens of Italian princes; yet why 
should we not, when the one nature and 
the one art are mother and godmother of 
them all? It is a laughing wonder what 
beauty can be called into life about the 
most unpretentious domicile, out of what 
ugliness such beauty can be evoked, and 
at how trivial a cost in money. Three 
years before this “garden to look out 
from” won its Carnegie prize it was for 
the most part a rubbish heap. Let me 
now tell of one other, that sprang from 
conditions still more unlovely because 
eramped and shut in. 

It was on the other side of the town 
from those I have been telling of. The 
house stood broadside to the street and 
flush with the sidewalk. The front of 
the lot was only broad enough for the 
house and an alley hardly four feet 
wide between the house’s end and a 
high, tight board fence. The alley led 
into a small, square back yard, one of 
whose bounds was the back fence of the 
house. On a second side was a low, 
mossy, picturesquely old wing-building 
set at right angles to the larger house, 
its doors and windows letting into the 
yard. <A third boundary was the side 
of one well-weathered barn and the back 
of another, with a scanty glimpse be- 
tween them of meadows stretching down 
to the Connecticut river. The fourth 
was an open fence marking off a field 
of riotous weeds. When the tenant mis- 
tress of this unpromising spot began to 
occupy it the yard and alley were a free 
range for the. poultry of the neighbor- 
hood, and its only greenery was two or 
three haphazard patches of weedy turf. 
One-fourth of the ground, in the angle 
made by the open fence and one of the 
barns, had been a hen yard and was still 
inclosed within a high wire netting; 
but outside that space every plant she 
set out had to be protected from the 
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grubbing fowls by four stakes driven 
down with a hammer. Three years 
afterward she bore off our capital prize 
in a competition of one hundred gardens. 
Let me tell what the judges found. 
Out in the street, at the off side of the 
alley gate, between a rude fence and an 
electric railway siding, in about as much 
space as would give standing room to 
one horse and cart, bloomed—not by 
right of lease, but by permission of the 
railway company—a wealth of annual 
flowers, the lowliest (pansies and such 
like) at the outer edge, the tallest 
against the unsightly fence. This was 
the prelude. In the alley the fence was 
clothed with vines, the windows—of 
which there were two—were decked with 
boxes of plumbago—pink, violet, white 
and blue, and of lady-ferns and maiden- 
hair. The back yard was a soft, smooth 
turf wherever there were not flowers. 
Along the back doors and windows of 
the house and the low-roofed wing a 
rough arbor was covered with a vine 
whose countless blossoms scented the 
air and feasted the bees, while its lumi- 
nous canopy sheltered a rare assem- 
blage of such flowers as bloom and 
thrive only for those whom they know 
and trust. But the crowning transfor- 
mation was out in the open sunlight, in 
the space which had been the hen yard. 
Within it was a holiday throng of the 
gardening world’s best known and loved 
gentles and commons, from roses down 
to forget-me-nots. Its screen of poul- 
try netting had been kept in place, and 
no feature on the premises more charm- 
ingly showed that this floral profusion 
came of no mere greed for abundance or 
diversity, but of a true art instinct rec- 
ognizing the limits of its resources. The 
garden had to be made a “garden to 
look in upon,” a veritable imprisoned 
garden, the question of expense required 
it to be chiefly of annuals, and all the 
structural features of the place called 
for concealment. These wire nettings 
did so; on their outside, next the grass, 
two complete groups of herbaceous 
things were so disposed as to keep them 
veiled in bloom throughout the whole 
warm half of the year. Close against 
them and overpeering their tops were 
hollyhocks and dahlias; against these 
stood at lesser hight sweet peas, asters, 
zinnias, coreopsis and others of like 
stature; in front of these were poppies 
for summer, marigolds for autumn; 
beneath these again were  verbenas, 
candytuft—all this is sketched from 
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memory and I recall the winsome effect 
rather than species and names; and still 
below nestled portulaca and periwinkle. 
I fear the enumeration gives but a 
harlequin effect; but the fault of that is 
tad mine, for the result was delight- 
ul. 

I have ventured to make report of 
these two or three gardens, not as in 
themselves worthy of a great public’s 
consideration and praise, but as happy 
instances of a fruitage we are gather- 
ing among hundreds of homes in a little 
city where it is proposed to give every 
home, if possible, its utmost value. 
Many other pleasing examples could be 


cited if further turnings of the kaleido- 
scope were a real need, but this slender 
discourse is as long now as it should be. 
It seems droll to call grave attention to 
such humble things in a world so rightly 
preoccupied with great sciences and 
high arts, vast industries, shining dis- 
coveries, and international rivalries, 
strifes and projects; yet what are all 
these for at last but the simple citizen, 
his family and his home, and for him 
and them in the cottage as well as in the 
palace? The poor man’s home may 
shine dimly, but it is one of the stars 
by which civilization must guide its 
onward course. 


Two Loves in One 


By George Birdseye 


Upon the rug beside my chair 
She sits, a maiden fair to see, 
Untouched by worldliness or care; 
Her silken hair against my knee, 


All golden where the sunshine broke— 


It is a pretty head to stroke. 


She turns her eager face to mine, 


Looks at me with her mother’s eyes; 


I seem to see the soul divine 


Of her so loved, within them rise; 


And happier it makes my days 
To see her with her mother’s ways. 


?Tis love alone that death defies, 
For still she lives and ever will; 
And, though unseen by others’ eyes, 
She seems to be beside me still; 
The sweetness of her word and tone 

Is heard by me, and me alone. 


Though T am left to wait my day, 


And she has gone to brighter climes, 
She visits me in her sweet way, 

And thus I know her near at times; 
And, with our daughter at my knee, 
Their love makes life still joy to me. 


Thy Lawful Debt 


By Frank H. Sweet 


The life thou hast, the good thou hast, all that which thou mayst be, 
Is but a loan at interest thy Lord has trusted thee, 

And thou shouldst vay it to the full, an honest, lawful debt, 

By loaning to some needy one, as thine own need was met. 
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‘MRS CALUSHA by the DAY 


By Juhet Wilbor Tompkins 


Illustratea by 
James Preston 


Ill--- 
“Compli 
ments of 
Wilson 
Wood” 


OU made that yourself? Well, I 

declare, Miss Hopkin’, I eall that 

real good, considerin’ you ain’t had 
much practice in shirt waists. Oh, yes, 
dear, we can make it set right—it wants 
to come off some on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and to slope out a bit 
here. And all them little hand tucks— 
well, I do say! 

Oh, I started to tell you about me and 
my Aunt Margaret goin’ to the on 
last night. You'd 
have laughed to see 
us—orchestra seats, 
if you please, and 
“Compliments of 
Wilson Wood” on the 
tickets. You know 
he’s the head come- 
dian of That Naughty 
Girl—my, my, my, 
but he’s a limb! He 
was terrible funny 
last night in the 
piece, but I’ve seen 
him a Jot funnier up 
on the top floor of 
the old Trent build- 
ing, with nothing but 
forty sewing girls for 
an audience. 

You see, in the 
slack time last sum- 
mer I heard that the 
firm what was cos- 
tuming That Naughty 
Girl needed hands the 
worst way, so I ap- 
plied for work, and 
was runnin’ up yeller 


The little sister 


inside so long as the outside looks right. 
Good, handsome satin, too; it seemed 
awful to slash into it like that. There 
was purple butterflies as well as yeller, 
and here and there a black one, and then 
there was a head butterfly of all, with 
white satin pants and a white and silver 
tunic—oh, she was lovely! A slim little 
thing, tall but light as a feather, and 
real sweet and ladylike. Some of the 
girls—they weren’t nice at all, Miss 
Hopkin’; they’d say things I wouldn’t 
repeat, if their costumes didn’t fit. But 
this Dolly Bright was different, and my, 
my, wasn’t she happy to be chose for 
headi You see it set her out from the 
rest and put her in the way of other 
engagements and more pay, and she was 
supporting a little lame sister, so it 
meant a lot to her. She coull hardly 
stand still to be fitted, she was sc pleased. 
The little sister used to come with her to 
rehearsals—the old rattletrap hed a big 
hall on the top floor 
right next our work- 
room, where the piece 
did most of its re- 
hearsin’—and Dolly 
was that sweet and 
motherly with her, it 
made you ache. (I 
think these sleeves 
had better come out, 
dear, if you don’t 
mind. The fullness 
ought to be a teeny 
bit—of course you 
couldn’t be expected 
to get it just right, 
the first time.) 

You never saw any- 
thing prettier than 
Dolly the mornin’ I 
put her into her fin- 
ished suit. She was 
standin’ up in front 
of the mirror for all 
the world like a fairy 
prince, and little 
Maud leanin’ on her 
crutch and gapin’ at 
her, when Wilson 


satin trunks for the Butterfly Bally Wood come skippin’ down the room 


before they’d got my name down. My, 
it was slap dash work! Never mind the 


to get a chance at the mirror him- 
self—and he was a sight! A red and 
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Willy and the butterfly 


green print thing like a Mother Ilub- 
bard and a punkin color wig with a tin 
saucepan stuck atop and great checker- 
board pants—we all giggled, and he 
lifted the saucepan and bowed to us right 


and left, like that. Then he stops be- 
hind Dolly. 

“Miss Fairy Prince, I’'d like a whack 
at that glass myself,” he s’ss. She 
stepped back, but he didn’t look at the 
glass—no, sir! Dolly wasn’t one to be 
afraid of the mornin’ sun, and her face 
was all dimples tryin’ not to laugh at 
him. He took off the saucepan again 
and bowed very low to her. “Miss 
Princikin, how comes it that I’ve never 
seen you before?” he s’ss. “I have often 
seen you, Mr Wood,” she s’ss, not pert, 
like some of ’em, or dyin’ for notice, but 
real gentle and refined, like you might 
yourself, Miss Hopkin’. “Well, next 
time you see me, just tell me, will you?’ 
he s’ss, still not takin’ his eyes off her. 
I didn’t think nothin’ of it—everybody 
was always joltyin’ up there; but she 
drew back and put her arm around the 
little lame Maud’s shoulder without 
answerin’, You wouldn’t think, to see 
him, that Wilson Wood would mind a 


brick in the face by way of a snub, but 
I give you my word, Miss Hopkin’, he 
flushed all up. “I beg your pardon,” he 
s’ss, real quick, and turned away. And 
Dolly went off to dress. 

Now there wes a yeller butterfly, a big, 
bold, black haired thing named Myra, 
who was always makin’ a parade of 
knowin’ Willy Wood, and she happene:l 
to see this. My, she looked ugly! She 
was a handsome thing, but one of these 
jealous kind—she wanted the earth. 
And now she comes prancin’ up. “Oh, 
Mr Wood!” she s’ss. “Don’t you think 
I look perfectly horrid in this yeller 
suit?” she s’ss. “I never could wear yel- 
Jer.” And she stands up there bold as 
brass, knowin’ full well what a beauty 
she looked—if you like that kind. Well, 
of course he jollies her, but she keeps it 
up. “Won’t you use your influence to 
get me another color?’ she begs him. 
“You know they'll do anything you say.” 
And that was true enough, for he was 
pretty much the whole show, and they 
was standin’ on their heads to keep him 
pleased. 

“Well, what color would you like?” he 
s’ss, to get rid of her. She give him a 
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meanin’ look out of her black eyes. “I 
look best in white,” she s’ss. At that 
moment one of the management comes 
in to consult with Mr Wood. “You ask 
him,” she s’ss, so—he was real good 
natured—“Raymond,” he s’ss, “here’s a 
yeller butterfly that doesn’t like her job. 
Haven’t you got a white suit to spare?” 
Mr Raymond looked bothered, but of 
course he thought 
what he was askin’ 
—I suspicioned he 
thought there was 
a batch of white 
ones, but I couldn’t 
say nothing. 
“Why, I suppose it 
could be managed, 
if you make a 
point of it,’ Mr 
Raymond s’ss, and 
with that Myra 
grinned like a cat 
that’s just swal- 
lered the canary. 
“Yes, fix it up, 


there’s a good fel- 
low,” s’ss Mr Wood, 


and then he went 
off without givin’ 
it another thought. 

Well, the next 
mornin’ before re- 
hearsal Myra come 
in with a_ note 
sayin’ the white 
leader’s suit was to 
be fitted over to 
her, and lookin’ so 
smug ’twas all 
could do not to 
stick her with the 
scissors. Of course 
everything was too 
small, so I had to slash ’em up the sides 
and run in big strips of insertion. And 
I give you my word, Miss Hopkin’, I 
didn’t make it none too comfortable for 
her! She’d got it all on and was 
smirkin’ in front of the glass when in 
comes my poor Dolly, white as a sheet 
and all ready to drop down and ery with 
shame and disappointment. Myra turns 
and gives her a look—oh, the tiger cat 
she was! and she says, sort of sham 
polite: “Oh, I hope you won’t mind the 
change, my dear! But Mr Wood espe- 
cially desired it.” Well, I expected 
Dolly to break down or to hand her 
something, but not she. She just lifts 
her little head and looks square into 
Myra’s eyes. “Why, not at all,” she 
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s’ss, cool and pleasant; and I was nearer 
cryin’ than she was while I took the 
yeller suit in to her measures. But I 
didn’t dare say nothing, for Myra was 
listenin’, and dear knows there was 
trouble enough among the girls already. 
(Now, suppose I piece these sleeves down 
a bit, while I’ve got them out? It’s 
better to have them a mite too long than 
—oh, no, it won’t show a particle.) 

Every day, when 
I had had my bit 
of lunch, I used to 
slip into the big 
hall and watch the 
rehearsin’. Lands, 
there ain’t a song 
in That Naughty 
Girl I don’t know; 
the piano was goin’ 
all day long. This 
day I got in just 
as the Butterfly 
Bally was drillin’, 
and there was 
Myra swaggerin’ at 
the head, and my 
poor Dolly with 
her head up workin’ 
for dear life with 
the yeller girls— 
all in their every- 
day clothes, of 
course. Just as 
they finished in 
comes Mr Wilson 
Wood, and I see 
him lookin’ right 
and left among the 
girls. "Twasn’'t 
hard to tell Dolly 
—she didn’t need 
the fancy suit to 
make her look dif- 
ferent from the rest any time. Willy 
Wood, he sort of wandered over to her 
and fell into talk; but she did freeze 
him up—lands! Just cool and quiet, 
and turnin’ away to join little lame 
Maud. I s’pose she thought he was 
makin’ up to her for havin’ lost her 
her place—and he not for a moment 
suspicionin’ what he’d done. He looked 
real hurt and grave and hadn’t any notice 
for Myra, though she tried her best, good- 
ness knows. 

Well,-sir, I saw that happen time and 
again. Willy Wood was just head over 
heels in love with Dolly—and he was a 
good, kind young feller, Miss Hopkin’, 
if he did play the monkey—but he 
couldn’t get inside a mile of her. And 
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then come the day of the dress rehearsal 
—iny, my, my, will I ever forget it! I 
was in front lookin’ on when Willy 
Wood got through one of his stunts, and 
he stood down near me to watch the But- 
terfly Bally. In they come in long lines 
—and those suits was gorgeous, Miss 
Hopkin’. Yeller and purple and black 
and their wings glitterin’, and they 
weaved in and out and then fell back 
leavin’ a clear space, and down the cen- 
ter into the limelight comes the white 
butterfly—Myra was handsome, I grant 
you, though a cow for clumsiness beside 
my Dolly. I heard Mr Wood catch his 
breath in a startled sort of way, and then 
he begins to run his eyes along the lines, 
and in the last row of the yellers he 
finds Dolly. I could see it all come over 
him, just what Myra had led him into 
doin’—and I didn’t blame him for what 
he said, Miss Hopkin, that I didn’t. 
(Now suppose I run you up a new neck- 
band? This don’t set just perfect, and 
we might as well use up the goods.) 
Well, it was just at that moment— 
you saw it all in the papers—a big red 
flame burst out right over the girls’ 
heads, and then a cloud of smoke.’ And 


not one of ’em, Miss Hopkin’, but knew 
what an old rattletrap the buildin’ was. 
Indeed, I don’t wonder they lost their 


heads. Oh, it was awful—I saw Myra 
strike a girl that got in her way, and 
the whole hundred of ’em stampeded for 
the stairway. My poor Dolly screamed 
for little Maud and tried to break loose 
from them, but she was swep’ along like 
a chip. It was only one of them flies— 
the men had it down and out before it 
could do any real harm. Before I'd half 
got my wits, I saw Mr Wood in his red 
and green frock, with his wig over one 
eye, pick up little Maud and start down 
the stairs with her, and I follered. Half 
way down there was Dolly racin’ up 
again, her wings all broke, white as a 
sheet and ready to go through fire and 
water for her little girl, And when she 
saw Willy Wood with Maud, she gave a 
little ery, like a mother would, and held 
out her arms. ‘“She’s all right, dear girl 
— quite safe,” he s’ss, and with that Dolly 
begun to ery, and I boohoo’d too. 

The girls all stood in a huddle at the 
foot of the stairs, with three days’ work 
to be done on their clothes. Mr Wood 
ordered ’em back and sent littk Maud 
home in a cab; and Dolly wasn’t givin’ a 
thought just then for who was head but- 
terfly. But I could see he was. While 
they were gettin’ the stage ready to go 
on he came up to Myra—I was mendin’ 
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her tunic as best I could on her—and he 
didn’t beat none about the bush. 

“See here, Myra, you made me play a 
dirty trick,” he begun; “you know that.” 

“T don’t see it,” she s’ss, real impident, 
but he keeps his temper. 

“Oh, come now,” he s’ss, “you don’t 
want to put me in a mean position. Miss 
Bright was chosen fair and square for 
that place, and it belongs to her. Give 
it back to her, there’s a good girl.” Oh, 
but she let out at that! She’d see him 
most anywhere first; and then she gives 
a fling at Dolly. His face got set and 
stern, if you can picture that under a 
punkin color wig and a_ saucepan. 
“You'll do what I say,” he s’ss, and walks 
away. 

Now, Miss Hopkin’, I told you he was 
a limb—and I s’pose he didn’t want to go 
to the managers about it again. And of 
course I may have misread what I saw. 
Anyway, Mr Wood’s dresser comes by a 
few minutes later and notices that Myra 
has dirtied her white slippers in the com- 
motion. “Let me brush them up for 
you,” he s’ss, real obligin’, and so Myra 
kicks ’em off, and she’s in the wings all 
ready to make her entry when he comes 
hurryin’ back with ’em all nice and clean 
and puts ’em on for her. Now, Miss 
Hopkin’, I’m not sayin’ anything, but I 
do know there’s a kind of wax that makes 
the soles of your shoes like glass. Myra 
started all right, then she begun to step 
sort of awkward and cautious—she never 
was too graceful—and the manager 
ealled at her sharp like. Well, she darted 
forward, and reached the spot where she 
was to make her tab'eau in the limelight 
—and she did make it, all right. My, 
my, my, Miss Hopkin’, I never saw a 
girl go down so flat! The manager was 
wild, but he wasn’t a patch on Willy 
Wood, and between them she couldn’t get 
in a word. “Get back that girl you had 
first—this one’s enough to ruin the 
show,” Mr Wood roars, and so my Dolly 
was brought out of the yellow ranks, and 
led them all like the little queen she was, 
while Myra tore off her suit and went 
away in a rage, never to come back. And 
Dolly was so sorry for her, she couldn’t 
half enjoy it all. 

I eut the white suit down to her again 
and when I tried it on I gave her a little 
hint of the trick Myra played her—and 
so she goes up real sweet to Mr Wood and 
tells him she’s sorry she misunderstood, 
with her cheeks like two roses. After- 
ward he comes and grips me by the hand. 
“You’re an old brick,” he s’ss, “and the 
day she says ‘yes’ I’ll send you the two 
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best seats in the house.” That was six 
weeks ago—and the tickets come yester- 
day mornin’. And I declare, Miss Hop- 
kin’, if he didn’t lift his sautepan and 
bow to me, right in the middle of the 
piece! And Dolly, she smiled. 

(Now I call that as handsome a shirt 
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waist as anyone could want, and a real 
credit to you. Won’t he be proud that 
you made it all yourself! Now, dear, I 
didn’t do a thing but straighten it out a 
bit—indeed you did make it, and don’t 
you let him know I touched it, even. 
What’s a few stitches!) 


How One Man Is Being Made 


wy Pater 


¢¢_ HAVE labored over that boy for his 

father’s sake. I can’t get ideas into 

him nor good service out of him. 
He is out nights so much that when he 
comes to work in the morning he actu- 
ally falls asleep. He has no ambition, 
doesn’t care, can’t be trusted to do even 
the simplest things, and spends much of 
his working time watching the clock.” 


“Oh, my poor boy,” the mother sobbed. 
The father urged, “Do give him one 


more trial,” 

“No, his discharge is final. And let 
me add to you, his parents, whom I have 
known so long and so intimately,” added 
the manufacturer, kindly, “that as long 
as this boy has a home to be babied in, 
a mother to dote on him and a father still 
easier, who won’t even make him get up 
in the morning, his case is hopeless. Is 
his condition all his own fault? Aren’t 
you somewhat to blame ?” 

The couple left with guilty feelings, 
and later sought my advice. A few 
questions proved how utterly foolish had 
been the home influence upon the boy, 
how incompetent his parents were; yet 
they rank as fine people in society and 
business. I sent for the boy, and after 
a while got right at him until he con- 
fessed that his employer was right, “but 
I don’t seem to have any power to 
do better,” he said, almost breaking 
down. 

“Don’t be a sissy, young man. Go and 
earn a living for yourself. I will send 
you to a-farmer who will treat you well 
as long as you serve him faithfully, but 
Lord help you if you ‘sojer’ on him. 
Learn what hard work is—acquire self- 
reliance, know the value of the time you 
have been wasting and of the dollars you 
now squander.” 


Famulias 


Then we had some more talk, the boy 
and I. He went off to the country. 
That was two years ago. At first his 
mother wanted to “visit poor Charley,” 
and his father pompously said, “My son 
ought to have his usual allowance,” but 
as they had agreed to follow my plan 
with the boy (since their own had 
failed), they let him alone. 

The boy came back in the fall for the 
first time. He didn’t say much as he 
firmly grasped my hand and looked me 
squarely in the eye, but I knew instinct- 
ively that this bronzed and strong young 
man was all right. He had improved 
his opportunity. He is transformed into 
a youth of character and determination. 
He has learned in the stern school of 
experience the lessons he needed, and 
without which he would have gone 
straight to perdition. He has developed 
an aptitude for mechanics, and has 
begun at the bottom in a large manufac- 
turing shop. 

He will make his mark one of these 
days. He is getting the “education” he 
needs. 

How many such parents will read these 
lines? How many are spoiling their 
boys through loving indulgence, ineffi- 
ciency, laziness or ignorance? The 
number is surprisingly large. Daugh- 
ters are similarly spoiled, waited on. 
babied. “My children shall have an 
easier time than I had,” is the heartfelt 
resolve of every intelligent parent. All 
wrong—it’s heart, not common sense, 
that leads parents into such errors. 

ie fit our sons and daughters to leave 
us 

This is one of the chief duties of par- 
ents, and for most of us the hardest to 
learn. 
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My Summer Boarders 


By Anna J. Granniss 


OR the first time in my lize I saw 
before me an idle summer, having 
to drop everything and give myself 

over to whole months of rest, and nat- 
urally the last thing I thought of was 
taking boarders. But after a few weeks 
of real spring sunshine they began to 
come, and were really established before 
1 knew it. 

Their dining room is the front yard to 
the little old-fashioned house where I 
live, which has a queer bit of a porch 
built over the front door; and on this 
porch a red honeysuckle has rioted for 
years, but this particular year it has not 
blown a single trumpet. I mourned 
over it at first, and then made up my 
mind that in the economy of nature, 
absolute rest had been prescribed for that 
also, and that another year we might 
both come out beautifully. 

The table about which my boarders 
gather is a flower bed under the east 
window, and my couch is just inside 
this window, so I can hear and see all 
that passes. Of course I was a little 
excited when some of my boarders came 
to meals before the cloth was laid, but 
that was nothing to my surprise when 
I found, after the table was covered 
with a lovely pattern of nasturtium 
leaves, that they nibbled the tablecloth, 
and one or two actually ate up their 
napkins. I had to just sit still and see 
them do it, and, tired as I was, I might 
have been discouraged if I had not such 
a staff of helpers, who quietly and mys- 
teriously replace everything, and in fact, 
take upon themselves the whole care of 
dining room and table. 

Without a word from me, the wind 
sweeps off the crumbs, the rain washes 
up the things, the sun dries them, and 
the dew keeps the tiny cups supplied 
with all the nectar my boarders would 
find good for themselves. 

For breakfast, the light brings out a 
set of my dainty dwarf morning-glories 
in different tints, and at dinner they 
use the common red and white petunias, 


and though I have a 

good supply, yet I 

often catch the social 

things drinking from 

the same cup. For afternoon teas they 
use an elaborate set of four o’clocks; 
and such a buzzing as there is over the 
cups, all talking at once, and I only wish 
I _— repeat some of the things I hear 
said. 

For the humming birds, who are the 
most beautifully dressed among my 
boarders, I keep a jar of flame-red nas- 
turtiums in the east window, and my 
lady humming bird has once or twice 
darted in and taken a hasty lunch with 


A handsome phlox occupies one side of 
the table, and one day I found a charm- 
ing little fellow dining all by himself. 
He tried everything there was on the 
table, coming back the second time for 
another taste, and I thought he might 
be a little fly-a-way hummer that had 


not yet learned his most delicate 
manners. 

Early in August my eupatorium came 
into bloom, and has its place on the 
shady side of the table, where it seems 
the favorite fare of the butterflies, who 
come dressed in real gala attire of all 
colors. I have observed some in the 
loveliest white costumes, sharing the 
sweets with ordinary honey bees that 
work for a living—I was glad to see it! 

It was a great day for us all when an 
elegant sideboard of yellow lilies was 
added to the attractions of the dining 
room, and it was worth something to see 
the procession of black ants, coming like 
nuns from their crypt underground, end 
marching single file up those lily stalks, 
to pass out of sight, and on into the 
golden hearts of the lilies. 

begonia with glossy leaves and 
white, waxy blossoms has the center of 
the table, and one noon I heard a grum 
voice humming away in great satisfac- 
tion, and there at the table was a most 
gorgeous bumblebee all in ebony and 
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gold. He left his petunia gob- 
let untouched, and went straight 
for that begonia. Over and 
over he tried every blossom, 
mumbling his gratification and 
delight. He was certainly 
handsome, but I could not help 
feeling that he was as much to 
V be feared as admired, and not 
for the world would I have 
offended him. 

Then once there came a pair of hand- 
some beetles, evidently for change of 
diet, or a more liberal one, judging by 
their appetites. It would seem their 
former hostess had foreseen hard times, 
and had stinted them. I never said a 
word, but they finished the begonia. 


There is always quite a stir among 
my boarders at the arrival of a brown- 
coated locust, or a green-vested grass- 


hopper. These come when least ex- 
pected, and are very impulsive in their 
manners. I have known them to hop 
right up in the midst of a meal, without 
even asking to be excused. In fact, they 
are always upon the jump; it seems to 
be a family trait, and is born in them. 

It is exceedingly interesting to study 
the different dispositions, tastes and 
habits of my boarders. Now, there is 
such a contrast between the flighty 
grasshopper and the quiet home-loving 
spider, which so likes to settle down in 
one place for a little while. One really 
wanted the exclusive right, for a time, 
to my tallest cosmos, and at last, upon 
going away, left me a wonderful speci- 
men of skillful spinning. 

The difference in the manners and 
real breeding of those that gather around 
the table is quite noticeable. I suppose 
it is so everywhere. Some are shy, while 
others are overconfident. 

For certain reasons, I feel in special 
sympathy and kinship with the toads, 
though they are so diffident they get 
under the tablecloth. I knew they were 
regular enough at meals, yet I had never 
actually seen them partake of their fare, 
until one day when I had been absent- 
mindedly chewing a nasturtium stem, I 


happened to toss a bit from the window 
in front of a toad. Snap went the 
mouth, and the bit was gone, and gone 
before I could see it go; but it gave me 
an idea. 

When one has to be idle a whole sum- 
mer it grows easy to do foolish things, 
and I began to feed the toads, at the risk 
of making my other boarders jealous. 
It was immensely interesting to stick a 
fly on the end of a string with a bit of 
mucilage, and let it down from the win- 
dow in front of his toadship. Snap 
would go the mouth, and the fly would 
be gone. Such mouths as they do have! 
Three different toads I fed that same 
day, and was never refused, while some- 
times I made them take quite a leap. 
When I let the string down they would 
look up; if I moved the string along 
they would turn around; and at first I 
forgot my childhood was behind me, and 
I laughed outright. 

As the evenings grow cool I have to 
close my window, and one night as I 
was about to do so, I thought I heard 
familiar voices in altereation. I lis- 
tened a moment, and sure enough there 
was a lively dispute going on. 

“Katy did, she did!” 

“She didn’t, Katy didn’t!” 

“Katy did!” 

“She didn’t!” 

“She did. Katy did,” and so it went 
on. They were my boarders, and lodged 
in my lilies, but what could I do? I did 
not even know of what Katy had been 
accused, and she never had a word to say 
for herself. In any case, I did not think 
it best to interfere, so I closed my win- 
dow, but the last thing I heard before 
going to sleep was the emphatic asser- 
tion, that “Katy did.” They must have 
settled it somehow during the night, for 
nothing was said about it in the morn- 
ing. In all charity let us hope Katy 
didn’t. 

When the summer wears away, my 
boarders will flit. There will probably 

change and confusion at the table. 
New faces will appear for a little, and 
then go. They will go as they came, 
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without a word to me, and more than 
likely they will never know that through 
them, I have cultivated a healthy enjoy- 
ment in all living things, that my faith 
has been strengthened, and that in their 
companionship I have found rest and 
recreation, and proved to my own satis- 
faction, at least, that there is something 
to be made in taking summer boarders. 


The Lost Child 


By Evangeline Lewis Close 


ER child was missing. What matter 
that there were three other children 
to greet the mother upon her return 

from market; one was gone. And such a 
little one; he could not teil his name, he 
could not even feed himself. 


Her home was situated on a hight, 
and the distracted mother gazed in all 
directions, but not a sign of the little 


wanderer could she see. How should 
she know that protecting hands were 
caring for him and that he was already 
housed, safe from the many dangers of 
the highway? To her, that part of the 
world which lay within her view was 
filled with possibilities of disaster, as if 
the very earth itself might have opened 
and swallowed up her baby. She called 
and went about wildly, but the moments 
of suspense were prolonged without relief 
to the frantic mother. 

And all the time the other little ones 
cried in hunger and distress, but she 
heeded not. One was gone! 


Ruth D. and her mother saw the wee 
thing from their window on a bright 
spring day. He was crying piteously. 
Too dazed to go far, he was easily over- 
taken by Ruth, whose child hands took 
him up tenderly and carried him into 
the shelter of their home. - 

But the people and the surroundings 
were strange, he was bruised and tired, 
and, of course, like all little ones, hungry. 
Ruth’s mother prepared some bread and 
milk, which he took eagerly, and then, 
being satisfied and comfortable physi- 
eally, he settled into quiet, and gazed 
wonderingly at them with his round eyes. 


The cries of distress from the bereaved 
mother penetrated the distance, and Mrs 
D., living not far away, heard the wild 
ealls. Though not acquainted with these 
neighbors, she thought that the little one 
whom they had rescued from the dangers 
of a public highway might be the cause 
of all that commotion. 

Both Ruth and her mother went to the 
window and then they knew that there 
could be no mistake about it. Those 
piteous calls, the frantic circling around 
the tree and the wild dashes hither and 
yon, were signals of genuine distress— 
a mother bird refusing to be comforted. 

Ruth desired to take the little bird out 
at once to its mother, but Mrs D. feared 
the cats might get it if they left it on the 
ground and they could not take it up to 
its home among the branches of the high 
tree. But Ruth saw only one fact—there 
was the mother calling for her child and 
here was the child; they must be brought 
together. So her pleading prevailed over 
the maturer judgment of her mother, 
and very carefully Ruth carried the 
little bird out to the foot of the tree. 

Thoroughly satisfied, now that he was 
out in the familiar sunshine again, the 
little bird basked and stretched his toes, 
while the rejoicing mother bird brooded 
over him. Yet her anxiety came again 
as she realized his great danger. Not on 
the ground could she protect and save 
him from his enemies who were larger 
and stronger than she. 

With her soon appeared another bird, 
larger and browner than she, evidently 
the other parent, and the anxiety of both 
was most apparent. Suddenly the father 
bird left her, but returned shortly, carry- 
ing in his mouth a long, stout straw. 
What a strange proceeding, that he 
should gather straws, as if for nest build- 
ing, during a time of such extreme 
danger! So thought Ruth and her 
mother, as they stood at their window, 
watching silently. 

But his purpose soon became apparent, 
for, as he continued to hold the straw 
in front of the little bird, the mother 
bird seemed to divine his meaning, and 
with her beak took a strong hold of the 
other end. What would the little one 
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do with that bar 
held straight 
across his face? With the 
avidity of the small bird 
for taking everything into his wide- 
open mouth, that child of his parents 
grasped the straw firmly with his little 
biil. The two large birds started gently, 
and flew directly up to the nest with 
their precious burden. The little one 
never let go until safely deposited in 
the home he had so rashly left. 

Ruth turned from the window with a 
sigh of relief that the “child” was found; 
while her mother’s heart throbbed in 
thankful unison with the great Heart of 
Love, without whose watchful care “not 
a sparrow falleth.” 


The True Story of a Humming Bird 


By Aunt Julia 


OT very long ago, in the vicinity of 
Washington, on a beautiful after- 
noon in midsummer, some boys and 

girls were playing in the shade of the 
trees, when one of them picked up what 
seemed to be a ball of soft gray down, 
about as large as a hickory nut, but 
having two very bright beadlike eyes, 
a long bill, no larger than a darning 
needle, and two clawlike feet. 

After the children had all looked and 
wondered at the waif, it was given to a 
little girl, who ran home with it. 

As soon as the little humming bird— 
for that is what it was—found itself in 
the warm nest made by the soft hand of 
the girl, it began a mournful peeping 
sound and opened its bill as widely as 
possible to indicate that it would very 
much like to be fed. As the mother of 
the bird was not there to feed it, the 
mother of the child prepared some sugar 
and water, into which she dipped her 
finger, and, letting a drop form upon the 
end of it, offered this to the hungry bird- 
ling, who hastily and greedily sucked it 
in through the slender, tubelike bill, 
and asked for more. 

The birdie seemed quite content with 
its new home on soft cotton in a paste- 
board box, in the tent dining room. 
It called loudly to be fed at frequent 
intervals during the afternoon, each time 


taking a drop or two more of the sweet- 
ened water. 

The next morning, when the children 
went to look, they shouted for joy; there 
upon the edge of the box sat or perched 
the bird, turning its tiny head from side 
to side and ealling much more loudly for 


something to eat. As soon as its hunger 
was satisfied it beeame ambitious and 
tried to fly, but, alas! the first object it 
touched was an “iceberg,” in the shape 
of an inverted tumbler; and, finding no 
rest for its feet, it slid down the slippery 
side and lay helpless until restored again 
to the nest. 

The children were delighted to watch 
it trying to fly, but after a while the 
room was deserted by the little folks for 
the fields, and when they returned they 
were attracted by a whirring sound out- 
side the lattice wall; and there was the 
mother bird, flying rapidly back and 
forth, calling to the little one with a 
peculiar sharp note. And her baby 
evidently heard, for it nearly twisted its 
little head off turning around to follow 
her flight. 

There was nothing to prevent the little 
one from flying out, but although the 
mother grew brave enough to come very 
elose, she called in vain, and at last, as 
twilight fell, she went away and the little 
one ate, or drank, its supper, and settled 
down into its nest for the night. 

But very early the next morning, 
before the children had opened their 
eyes, the faithful mother bird returned, 
more determined than ever to rescue her 
baby. Now she came nearer and nearer; 
finally darted into the room, and, flying 
so close to the little one that she touched 
it, mounted to the top of the tent, and 
from the pole which supported the roof 
she called and called to her baby, who 
kept looking up and flapping its wings 
as though it said, “I want to, but, oh! I 
am so afraid.” 

For some time this interesting play 
went on, the children meanwhile sitting 
at the table trying to eat their breakfast, 
until at last, with one exultant chirp 
and one great effort, the tiny wings were 
spread and the baby bird soared upward 
to where the mother sat, and after 
a few minutes, in which their joy 
and satisfaction were plainly shown, 
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away they flew together into the free 
air and sunshine, and were seen by the 
children no more. 


Our Caged Pets 


By William Thornton Parker, M D 


The best rearers and breeders of birds 
are often men. In the Hartz mountains 
in Germany thousands of canaries are 
reared every year. These interesting 
little pets are shipped to the remotest 
parts of the globe and a large proportion 
are sent to the United States, and are 
sold out annually from our great depart- 
ment stores and bird stores. The com- 
moner variety, known as Hartz Moun- 
tains, retail for about two dollars; the 
lowest grades St Andreasberg for about 
three dollars; the middle grade three and 
a half to four dollars; the highest grade 
of St Andreasberg five dollars and up- 
ward, 

The German canary is celebrated for 
its song; the Belgian for its curious 
shape, and the English varieties for color 
and size. There are excellent specimens 


of canaries brought to this country from 


Portugal and the south of France, but 
none can excel the sweet, rich song of 
the birds so carefully reared and trained 
in Germany. Many people raise cana- 
ries in the United States, and some of 
these are very handsome birds, hardy, 
and constant singers, but their song is 
apt to be harsh, uncultivated and often- 
times actually disagreeable. Another 
objectionable feature of American reared 
birds is that they may come from homes 
where contagious diseases, such as con- 
sumption, cancer, scrofula, ete, are exist- 
ing. They are often fed by people who 
are suffering from some disease of the air 
passages, and considerable food given to 
the birds is infected with the germs of 
disease from their invalid keepers. It is 
very important, therefore, when purchas- 
ing a bird to bring into your home, to 
make certain that he has not been ex- 
posed to some communicable disease. 
Through the medium of these little pets 
some of the most serious diseases can 
be introduced into unsuspecting families, 
creating suffering and danger. 

In the care of these feathered pets the 
greatest possible cleanliness should be 
observed. The cages should be fre- 
quently washed and disinfected and 
abundance of bird gravel, well-selected, 
wholesome seed and clean drinking water 
should be given as often as possible, for 
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the maintenance of health. One of the 
greatest dangers in keeping birds is in 
exposing them to drafts by hanging too 
near the window. The food of the 
canary should be the best canary seed, 
German rape and some millet, but no 
hemp seed. When the latter is given, it 
shou!d be as a reward for the perform- 
ance of some little trick, or to gain the 
confidence of the pet. 

There are many other varieties of 
cage birds, such as linnets, goldfinches, 
chaffinches, nonpareils, Java sparrows, 
bullfinches and other interesting and 
beautiful songsters, which sing more or 
less, but none can equal the canary— 
even of the lowest grade. While these 
wild birds are very difficult to tame, 
they are often as costly as a first-class 
canary. 

For the cheer and entertainment of an 
invalid no more appreciated present 
could be given than the sweet singing, 
imported canary. For the use of an 
invalid, one with soft, musical notes 
should ke selected, but a bird which has 
been for any length of time in a room 
with an invalid suffering from consump- 
tion or other contagious disease, should 
not be given to children, or other deli- 
eate persons, lest it might be the means 
of spreading disease. When a_ bird 
shows symptoms of consumption, or of 
parasitic disease of the skin, it should 
be destroyed. Sometimes a bird infected 
with vermin will appear to be suffer- 
ing from constitutional disease, but with 
a little care and attention, the use of 
insect powder and the thorough cleansing 
of the cage, the bird may recover its 
usual spirits and health, but it is a good 
rule that the sooner a sickly, measly 
bird is disposed of, the better. ~ 

These beautiful little songsters are 
capable of gladdening many a saddened 
home and affording encouragement to 
many a lonely wife, mother or invalid. 
The joyous, cheery song of the morning 
puts the whole household in good humor, 
and there is no item in housekeeping 
expenses which is more worthy of appre- 
ciation than the purchase of one of these 
little songsters which have come from 
Germany. The blessed Saint Francis 
was able to make friends of the wild 
birds, and we, too, may enjoy them in 
the spring and summer, but when the 
winter storms are howling without, the 
cheery notes of our domesticated feath- 
ered friends are a blessing to every 
home which contains one of these little 
songsters. 
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The Home as the School 
of Character 


By William De Witt Hyde, LL D 
HARACTER is eatching; provided one 


who has it to give can get close enough 


to the one who-is to take it. 


why the school cannot do the whole 
or the chief part of this moral train- 
ing is that even in the best schools, 
and with the best teachers, the children 
have to be handled so iargely in masses, 
and-at arm’s length. In the home the 
parent lives close to the individual child 
all the time: and whatever the parent 
has in the way of character to give, the 
child is pretty sure to take without 
knowing when or how; or even being 
aware of what is going on, until days, 
weeks, months, perhaps years after, he 
breaks out with just such feelings, tones, 
tempers, looks, words and deeds as he 
had been catching all the while. 
Compared with this communication 
of living germs, even though they be too 
small to be detected at the time of their 


transmission, the attempt to influence 
character by rules and regulations, by 
formal precepts and bits of good advice, 
is about as clumsy and ineffectual as 


prescribing pills and powders. What 
wonder that the healthy youngster 
either resents or ridicules this awkward 
attempt to poke at him these labeled 
packages of moral powders! What 
wonder that he makes wry faces, and 
refuses to swallow the bitter and nau- 
seating stuff! He has an _ intuition 
which is profoundly right, that these 
pills and powders, in the shape of preach- 
ing and moralizing, are not the real 
article, but an artificial imitation. In 
extreme eases these pills and powders 
may be a necessity. For lack of oppor- 
tunity to do anything better, the day 
school and the Sunday school may be 
excused for dispensing moral medicine 
in this nauseating form. To rely, how- 
ever, on such measures exclusively or 
mainly for a child’s moral education 
wou'd be as foolish and fatal as to rely 
exclusively or mainly on medicine for 
the materials out of which to build up 
his growing physical body. Just as he 
needs bread and butter, meat and potato, 
milk and eggs, for his body every 
day of his life, so he needs every day, 
for his character, example and sym- 
pathy, praise and blame, reward and 
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punishment. The home is the great 
opportunity for imparting these moral 
elements out of which character is built. 

The child learns his moral principles 
by induction from concrete cases in his 
own experience and observation. A prin- 
ciple that does not rest on some such 
ease makes about as much impression 
on a child as a drop of water on a duck’s 
back. The principle which he draws 
out of a case in which he is interested 
becomes incorporated into that system 
of thought, that tone of feeling, that 
habit of acting, which taken together 
constitute his character. In connection 
with school work, school games, school 
life, the wise teacher may and often 
does teach morals most effectively. But 
that is a very different thing from 
giving formal didactic lessons in morals. 
This moral teaching, which is incidental 
and occasional in school, is going on all 
the time as a necessary and inevitable 
feature of life in the home. 

The example of the parent is the most 
potent moral influence over the char- 
acter and conduct of the child. The 
kindness, the justice, the temperance, 
the purity, the charity, the patience, the 
courage, the foresight, the wisdom that 
the child sees exemplified in the life of 
the father and mother, he will tend to 
incorporate into his own life. For all 
these things, especially in the close con- 
tact of the home, are highly contagious. 

Of course the opposite qualities are 
equally contagious: unkindness, unchar- 
itableness, impatience, foolishness, and 
the like. What shall the parent do 
who not infrequently is guilty of these 
odious things, and gets detected in them 
by the child’s discerning eyes? There 
is only one thing to do. We must 
promptly confess our error, and show 
that we are sorry. “But that,” you say, 
“is hard, and humiliating, and lowers 
us in the child’s estimation.” It is 
hard: it is humiliating: but instead of 
lowering us, it raises us enormously in 
the estimation of our child. When he 
sees that virtue is a struggle for us as 
well as for him, and that we, like him, 
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do not always win in the first encounter, 
then there is established between him 
and us a bond of sympathy, which often 
makes a repented and confessed wrong 
more potent in lasting influence over 
him for good than a hundred just, kind, 
generous acts which needed no repent- 
ance. 

A great many people confess their 
sins in a lump to God on Sunday, who 
cannot bring themselves to frankly 
acknowledge a fault to their own chil- 
dren as soon as they recognize that it 
has been committed. The most sym- 
pathetic influence over a child can be 
gained on no less searching terms. The 
parent who has not had repeated occa- 
sions to confess sin and ask forgiveness 
of a child must either live very far 
away from that child, or else be either 
a perfected saint or a perfect hypocrite. 
If we are simply and sincerely human, 
and live near enough to our child to 
make our influence count for anything 
with liim, we shall have to share with 
him our moral defeats as well as our 
moral victories. The one consolation 
is that those very defeats thus shared 
and recovered from, may be the very 
helps he needs to overcome like failings 
in himself. 

An obvious corollary from all this is 
the fearful blunder which busy and pre- 
occupied parents make who turn their 
children over to governesses and _ ser- 
vants at the most impressionable period 
of their lives, and never get near enough 
to the child’s life to influence him one 

- way or the other. The wonder is that 
children brought up in that way do not 
turn out badly more often than they do. 
Their salvation is due to the fact that 
the governesses and servants are often 
in all moral essentials much the superior 
of the parents who are capable of turn- 
ing their children’s training over to 
anybody but themselves. 

Most of the fundamental virtues can 
be taught by a wise and honest parent 
in this best way of example and sym- 
pathy. There are some things, however, 
which lie just beyond the normal, every- 
day experience which parent and child 
share in the life of the home. Temper- 
ance and chastity, for instance, must be 
taught for the most part objectively. 
The best way is to read with the child 
some interesting and entertaining story 
in which the desired lesson is brought 
out indirectly. Every boy, for instance, 
should hear read, in the family circle 
such a book as David Copperfield. 
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Having shared with his father and 
mother the condemnation of Steerforth, 
he will find it much more difficult to go 
out and be guilty of Steerforth’s deeds 
himself. 

Next to example and sympathy, praise 
and blame are the great aids to the for- 
mation of those right habits which, when 
hardened and organized, make character, 
Every good deed, every kind word, every 
generous impulse should receive its 
meed of approval, looked, spoken, or 
otherwise expressed. Everything mean, 
selfish, cruel, low, slovenly, should in- 
stantly be branded with parental dis- 
approval. 

Artificial rewards, premiums and 
prizes for good conduct should be used 
most sparingly, if at all. For there is 
nothing better than being good and 


- doing right, and winning that approval 


which righteousness naturally brings 
with it. Extraneous rewards and prizes 
tend to foster the pernicious notion that 
goodness is a mere means to another 
end, instead of the true conception that 
it is its own exceeding great reward. 

Artificial penalties, or punishment, on 
the contrary, though theoretically open 
to a similar objection, cannot in practice 
safely be dispensed with. For punish- 
ment is moral vaccination: the artificial 
production of mild and temporary ills 
which are either remedial or: prophy- 
lactic, in place of the serious and lasting 
ills which otherwise merciless nature 
would inflict. All punishment that is 
rightly administered is thus the expres- 
sion of kindness and love; the substitu- 
tion of visible and tangible and feelable 
pains of short duration and obvious 
moral significance, for the more remote, 
obscure and serious evils which uncor- 
rected wrongdoing would entail. The 
parent who refuses to administer the 
gentler substitute of punishment when- 
ever needed, is a weakly sentimentalist : 
she cares more for her own feelings than 
she does for the welfare of her child. 
What are a few spankings, a few tears 
shed in consequence of being sent sup- 
perless to bed, compared to lifelong 
habits of untruthfulness, or sulking, or 
bad temper, or uncleanliness ? 

Why, then, must the chief burden of 
moral education fall on the home rather 
than on the school? Because moral 
principles, to be effective, must be drawn 
from moral cases of vital interest to the 
child, and the home is the place where 
most of these concrete cases arise. Be- 
cause example and sympathy, praise and 
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blame, and, when needed, punishment, 
come most appropriately from the parent 
who lives closest to the child, and stands 
ready to contribute these moral elements 
the instant they are required to meet 
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the case in hand. Because the best place 
in the world to bring to bear these great 
moral agencies is in the unconstrained 
freedom, the close contact, the personal 
affection that mark the happy home. 


Songs of Springtime 


The Firstborn 


By Margaret Bartlett Cable 


Into the light of the days to be, 

Out of the dusk of Eternity, 

In the white hush of the fragrant morn, 
God shall give thee my soul new-born, 


Thine be the anguish, mother mild! 
The eestasy thine of bearing the child! 
Mine the still wonder of life begun, 
The brooding joy of bein; thy son! 


Into the shrine of thy motherhood 

God sends my soul to be fashioned for 
good. 

And in thy dream of the man to be 

Thou shalt fathom divinity. 


Time Speaks 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


Sitting by the wayside, well I know, 
Old, and blind, and heedless as 
seem, 
Who the children are, that, like a 
dream, 
Round me come and go: 


That was little April, yesterday 
Prattling at my knee; and I surmise 
From the sunshine-fingers on my 

eyes, 

This is maiden May. 


Grammar and Gastronomics 
By Jac Lowell 


There once was a questioning man, 
Who lived on a menu of meat, 

And he said, “Now explain if you can— 
Didn’t God make the creatures to eat ?” 


Tke man who objected to meat, 
Replied, for he never was beaten, 

“Yes, God made the creatures to eat, 
But not to be slaughtered and eaten!” 


Crosses and Kisses 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


The letters I get from my little girl 
Are sure to end like this: 
A score of crosses, row on row, 
And every cross is a kiss. 
And through the miles that separate 
My own little one from me, 
I feel the tug of her loving arms 
And her loving face I see. 


Every cross is a kiss, she says. 
My crosses are never few; 

They wait for me when I wake at dawn, 
They follow the long day through. 

I never dreamed they were sent in love, 
Ah, me! What good I miss 

When I push away with angry hands 
The cross that is meant for a kiss. 


We mortals walk in a world of love, 
But we make it a world of care. 
Some crosses are sharp and bring the 
blood, 
And some are heavy to bear. 
But I think when we go in the arms of 
Death 
To the hights of perfect bliss, 
We shall see by a backward glance on 
earth 
That every cross was a kiss. 


Robin Hood’s Song 


By Isabella Howe Fiske 


What profits many a pointed roof 
That but shuts out the May? 

Are jutting eaves ’gainst sorrow proof ?— 
Ho! to the woods! Away! 


Then shall the glades our echoes know 
Till night, perchance with rain, 

Exile us whiles, and then ’tis ho! 
To house and sleep again. 
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An Architect’s House 


By Claude Bragdon 


¢¢ “NRO NEST,” as the house is called, 
stands on the brow of a wooded 
hill overlooking a large city, 
which appears in winter as a jagged 
purple silhouette against the northern 
sky; in summer nothing of it can be 
seen, on account of the encompassing 
trees, the clamorous home of crows and 
squirrels. The house 
repeats the colors of its 
surroundings; its shin- 
gled sides are stained 
gray, like the _ tree 
branches, and the blinds 
are painted a leaf green. 
A long graveled path 
and driveway lead from 
the street to the en- 
trance porch. The front 
door contains a panel of 
leaded glass in which is 
represented a black crow 
perched upon a_ green 
vine bearing clusters of 
purple grapes. This 
crow motif appears in 
various presentments 
throughout the interior 
decoration of the house. 
A simple stairway, 
vaguely reminiscent of 
things Japanese, winds 


up three sides of a little square hall, the 
woodwork of which is cypress stained a 
soft green, harmonizing well with the 


pale yellow color of the walls. Their 
plainness is relieved by a number of 
Japanese color prints and a few choice 
French posters framed in black, without 
glass or mats. The upper panel of the 
coat closet door has been 
made to contain, exactly, 
Relier Dumas’ wonder- 
ful poster representing 
Napoleon at the hight of 
his power. Above an- 
other door is De Feure’s 
poster, “Les Montmar- 
troises,” excellently dec- 
orative in quality, and 
beside it Sattler’s “Pan,” 
a symphony in pink and 
gray. A Japanese hang- 
ing lamp, with a great 
melon-shaped shade of 
orange-colored paper, de- 
pends from the stairway 
well. 
The living room, sep- 
arated from the hall by 
a. single broad sliding 
door, is unusually large 
for so small a_ house; 
twenty-one feet (in its 
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widest part) by twenty- 
five. ‘The woodwork 
here also is cypress, 
stained a warm brown; 
the walls are tinted a 
burnt orange, and va- 
rious shades of blue in 
the two large rugs, in 
the figured portieres 
and in the tiles of the 
fireplace, comprise the 
eolor chord consisting 
of the primaries, red, 
yellow and blue, in a 
disguised form. Ac- 
cent, interest and va- 
riety are obtained by 
means of two good 
water colors, a modern 


““Cro Nest’’ from the north- 
west 


seems, notwithstand- 
ing, spacious, harmo- 
nious and restful. 
William Morris’s fa- 
mous dictum, “Have 
nothing which you do 
not know to be useful, 
or which you do not 
believe to be beauti- 
ful,” has been liter- 
ally followed. There 
is a Tiffany lamp in 
the center of the 
large hexagonal table, 
and a green Grueby 
lamp on the small 


The living room, looking 
toward the dining room 


Living room, looking 
toward the hall 


German lithograph 
and a number of rare 
old Japanese prints, 
all framed _ very 
simply, without glass. 
The furniture is of 
oak, very plainly and 
strongly made, 
stained dark brown 
like the woodwork. 
The floor is of oak, 
waxed. The whole 
effect, to the eye 
accustomed to the 
usual cluttered and 
confused interior, is 
a little austere and 
bare, but the room 
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table beside the fire- 


place. The mantel 
shelf harbors no 
other bric-a-brae 
than an_ ancient 
Etruscan lamp, a 
choice bit of eloi- 
sonne, a blue Grueby 
vase containing pea- 
eock’s feathers, and 
a drawing by an 
early Italian master 
in an old carved and 
gilded Spanish 
frame. The tops of 
the bookcase exhibit 
a similar restraint in 
the matter of adorn- 
ment. Two great 
copper jars serve as 
waste baskets, and 
these are the only 
objects which reflect 
the light. The aim 
has been to make a room whieh shall 
be absolutely restful to the eye and 
mind, and to this end all bright and pol- 
ished surfaces have been avoided. In 
accordance with a theory that vertieal or 
aspiring lines are vaguely disturbing and 
that horizontal lines conduce to quiet 
and satisfaction, the horizontal dimen- 
sion has been everywhere emphasized 
and exaggerated ; the ceiling is low, the 
fireplace is broad, the width of the win- 
dows is greater than their hight. 

A single sheet of plate glass frames 
the view of the sundial and of the dis- 


The fireplace 
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The bay window in the living rcom 


tant eity; all of the other windows are 
swinging casements leaded im _ rectan- 
gular lights with heavy lead lines, and 
eurtained with green denim. The broad 
sliding doors between the living room 
and the dining room are glazed in like 
manner, so that the beautiful view of 
the woods framed by the dining room 
bay window need never be shut off from 
the occupants of the living room. 

The dining room is square and rela- 
tively small. Its decorative treatment 
is similar to that of the living room, so 
that when the sliding doors are pushed 

back the two may 
appear as one room. 
In the angle formed 
by the two rooms 
is a piazza, inclosed 
by sereens in sum- 
mer, so as to form an 
outdoor dining 
room, and in winter 
by glass, to make a 
little palm room or 
sun’ parlor. 

In the second story 
the two principal 
bedrooms are fur- 
nished and decorated 
to correspond with 
one another. The 
walls are covered 
with a beautiful but 
inexpensive English 
paper—pale red pop- 
pies with grayish 
olive leaves and 
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green lattice interwoven with green 
vines. The furniture is stained green 
and the window curtains are of the 
complementary color, red; this deco- 
rative scheme having been suggested 
by a pile of red apples in an orchard. 

There is an upper piazza corre- 
sponding in size and position with the 
one in the first story, a veritable eyrie 
up among the trees. It is equipped 
with a Nantucket hammock, a steamer 
chair and a wicker table for the fem- 
inine work basket and the masculine 
smoking impedimenta. Yor a hot day 
no more delightful spot could be 
imagined. 

The third story contains a servant’s 
room and bath, and a large, light attic, 
which could be converted into an ad- 
ditional bedroom. 

Everything possible has been done 
for the convenience of the housewife. 
Throughout the entire house there is 
not a molding to catch the dust, all of 
the woodwork being perfectly plain, 
with slightly rounded edges, stained in 
soft tones and oiled one coat. The 
floors are of hard wood, the drawers 
run on ball bearings, the outside blinds 
are made to open and shut from the 
inside by an ingenious device. In the 
kitchen and its dependencies there are 
many arrangements and appliances for 
diminishing labor. In the pantry 
— =e sink, a “winter refrigerator,” 

. which does away with the necessity of 
SECOND STORY PLAN taking ice from October to April, and 
stems, against a background of cream a long cupboard extending to the floor 
white, all very flat, with much the effect for brooms and table leaves. The ashes 
of a stencil. The 
furniture is of a del- 
icate Sheraton -pat- 
tern, in mahogany, 
with an inlay of 
white maple, and the 
floor of the larger 
room is covered with 
a red and blue Kish- 
kelim rug. The 
effect of the room is 
warm and _ bright 
without garishness, 
conducing to a morn- 
ing mood such as 
sunlight and the song 
of birds bring to the 
sleeper awakened. 

The side walls and 
ceiling of the guest 
room are covered 
with an American 
paper representing a The sundial from the living room bay window 


FIRST STORY PLAN 
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from the kitchen range dump into a 
brick pit in the cellar, the summer 
refrigerator is accessible not only from 
the kitchen, but from the rear entry, 
so that the iceman need never enter the 
house proper. There is a little cupboard 
in the thickness of the outside wall, with 
an outer and an inner door, for the con- 
venience of the milkman and the de- 
livery man, and the space underneath 
the main stairway has been made into a 
long closet, entered at the grade level, 
for bicycles and garden implements. 
The house is an illustration of what 
may be accomplished with the expendi- 
ture of relatively little money and much 


HIE accompanying in- 
terior views are from 
photographs taken in 
different houses, for the most part new 
homes of moderate cost. They are pre- 
sented as offering suggestions of the 
latest ideas, for those of our readers who 
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thought. Though actually small, it has 
none of the constricted air of houses 
planned upon the “cellular system,” that 
is, having several small rooms instead 
of (at least) one large one. There are 
no architectural “features,” outside or 
inside, for they are expensive, unneces- 
sary things. Such architecture as the 
house possesses is inherent; its esthetic 
effect is due not to applied ornament, 
but to justness of proportion. Its small- 
ness and lack of pretension conduce to 
simplicity of living; its beauty to dig- 
nity of living; and are not simplicity 
and dignity of living the things most 
needed in our complex civilization ? 


are fitting up dwellings or rooms. These 
ideas can often be adapted to the needs 
of the most modest of cottage homes. 
We are desirous of securing clear, strong 
photographs of interiors, especially those 
which their owners have designed or 
refitted, with accompanying descriptions. 


A living room well adapted for a country house 
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° A light, cheery guest room in a new home 
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Bedroom, with French bed alcove and chimney passing through the room 
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ing or for social purposes 


A new dining room with fireplace and ingle nook 
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A Quaint Arts and Crafts Guild 


By Morland Jarvis, Jr 


T was just fifty years ago that Thoreau 
raised his umbrella and stepped out 
on the road briskly for his famous 
walk down Cape Cod. The weather had 
been most unpropitious the day before, 
and that is why he took the stage to the 
village of Orleans and gave scarcely a 
passing notice to Brewster, five miles 
above, the quaintest and most beautiful 
village on all the Cape. Had Thoreau 
ventured to look out of the stage window 
at this point I dare say his astonishment 
would have been great, for there fifty 
years ago great rows of splendid trees 
flanking either side of the Provincetown 
road made almost as complete a canopy 
overhead as they do to-day, and Thoreau 
saw nothing but sand! 
One beautiful day last summer found 
a party of us spinning down the road on 
a little wheeling tour of exploration. 
You who have thought of Cape Cod only 
as a desert of sand can have no concep- 


tion of the excellent macadamized road 
which runs for twenty miles past this 
point. We were walking by our wheels 
past the old church, admiring its dignitied 
lines, when we came upon a cottage quite 
in holiday attire. Roses and vines and 
daisies everywhere, and a stream of visit- 
ors going and coming. Then I spied a 
poster artistically lettered and decorated 
which had been tacked up against the 
house. We stepped up to read it, hoping 
to find that it announced an auction, for 
if there is any one thing more thrilling 
than another to a person like myself who 
holds to the hobby of collecting colonial 
things, it is a New England auction. 
However, better luck awaited us; the 
poster announced an arts and crafts 
exhibition! Our discovery of the trees 
Thoreau missed was scarcely compared 
to this greater one, and as everyone 
seemed cordially bidden we took courage 
and entered. A fit sight for the gods 
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The home of the Brewster guild of arts and crafts on Cape Cod 
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Corner of a guild exhibition 


met our eyes, for everywhere in the little 


house were the products of basketry, 
embroidery, the loom, pottery and every- 
thing else of a delightful arts-and- 


eraftsy nature. The one thing which 
s‘ruck us most forcibly was the native 
touch given to all the articles shown. 
‘there were baskets of native grasses and 
native willow work, fabrics woven on 
land looms and dyed with native vegeta- 
ble dyes, and embroidered in beautiful 
patterns that had been designed by their 
makers, or else copied from patterns 
or’ginated by their Pilgrim ancestors. 
Presently Miss Emily Rowe, the pres- 


laterior of Mr Teall’s studio in the home of the guild 


ident of this guild of arts and crafts, 
came forward to make us welcome and 
to answer all our questions, for you see 
we had not yet got over our surprise at 
finding a flourishing industry of this sort 
on Cape Cod. I had taken particular 
pride in believing that I knew of every 
important arts and crafts movement in 
the country, from Hull House to Deer- 
field, and from Montreal to Newcomb 
college, and here was a magnificently 
planned society of which I had never 
heard! 

Naturally I began by an apology. 
“Oh,” said Miss Rowe, “perhaps there is 
no particular reason why anyone should 
hear of us, for we are too busy to court 
publicity, as much as we appreciate it. 
Even our own friends in the village seem 
surprised to-day to see what we have 
accomplished, for this is our first exhi- 
bition, although we have been working 


- out our ideas for nearly two years.” 


Then we found out that this guild had 
been organized by Miss Rowe and by 
Gardner Teall, a writer and artist who 
spends his summers on the Cape, and 
in whose little house much of the work 
is planned and carried on. The house 
itself is one with a history. It was built 
in 1700, and retains its old-fashioned 
square window panes, great chimney 
plaecs and curious door fastenings, all in 
excellent state of preservation. Under 
this roof Daniel Webster spent a night, 
as did other famous men of Massa- 
ehusetts, for aught I know. After Mr 
Teall leased the house, and when he was 
arranging it, he discovered a panel lead- 
ing from the closet of one of the upstair 
chambers into a little loft-way, and when 
a certain small boy was sent up into the 
Stygian blackness of the newly found 
attic he discovered sev- 
eral relics of colonial 
days which now grace 
the large studio room. 

At first the members 
of the guild confined 
their attention to basket 
making, which was one 
of the colonial indus- 
tries of Barnstable 
county, reproducing 
unique baskets of the 
early days, of which 
Miss Rowe has an inter- 
esting collection, and 
originating other forms. 
It was then that Miss 
Mary White, of basket 
fame, and Miss Sarah 
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White became interested in 
the Brewster guild, since the 
Misses White spend their 
summers in the sister-village 
of Orleans. One lucky day 
Miss Rowe discovered quan- 
tities of fine palm leaf 
strands such as were used 
years ago in the Doily Var- 
den bonnets. This material 
was found in one of the un- 
explored attics and garrets 
which have yielded many 
another treasure and inspira- 
tion to the indefatigable 
craitsworkers, and from this 
many ingenious palm leaf 
baskets have been woven, 
some of which are shown in the illus- 
tration of the baskets. As the guild 
progressed, its wares found a ready mar- 
ket in Boston, where they have been 
shown at private sales. 

Ail the dyes used by the guild are pre- 
pared from vegetable matter by one of 
the members, and this secures to the 
colors a greatly desired permanency. A 
very good idea of one of the guild cross- 
stitch patterns on its fabric is shown in 
the accompanying illustration of the 
table cover and the baskets. 


Colonial basketry from Miss Rowe’s collection which served to inspire 


the guild 
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Miss Rowe, president of the guild, working in the sunlight 


To Miss Mary Alden Thayer, a member 
of the Brewster guild, belongs the honor 
of originating the revival in bead work 
in this country. Miss Thayer designs 
and executes nearly all the bead work 
shown by the guild, and instructs the 
others in this fascinating art during the 
time she spends in Brewster. 

The very soul of the success attained 
by this guild of arts and crafts lies in 
the fact that the society has something 
beyond a mundane point always in view. 
Thorough workmanship, artistic develop- 
ment and the mak- 
ing of useful things 
beautiful and beauti- 
ful things useful, are 
but three of the aims. 
The guild has still a 
broader purpose, 
which is to infuse 
into the village the 
new soul of frater- 
nity, and co-operation 
in every sort of 
righteous effort 

Several members 
of the Deerfield arts 
and crafts society 
spent a week in 
Brewster, and one of 
their members said, 
“We have not come 
to criticise, but to 
learn.” That also is 
the spirit in which 
the Brewster crafts- 
worker visits Deer- 
field, or any of the 
other arts-and-crafts 
communities, con- 
vineed that there is 
much to be sought in 
such association. 
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Mr Huff’s Coup 
d’Etat 


A Record of Experience 


By D. E. Benson 
Illustrated by James Preston 


Huff drew his Morris chair up 
to the table where the light 
was, got his pipe and began to 
smoke in long contented pulls, 
and finally, pulling up another 
chair for his feet and taking 
up his paper, he settled back 
to read. 


70OU'D better go to church to- 

night, Emma,” suggested Mr 

Huff, helping his wife to put 
away the supper dishes with as much 
dexterity as a professional butler. “I 
can look after the baby. She’s big 
enough to learn that she must stay with 
her papa and be good.” 

“She'll ery for me just as soon as she 
wakes up. I’ve never left her, and I 
shan’t take a bit of comfort if I do. 
You'd better go,” said Mrs Huff. 

“Now, Emma, you know she doesn’t 
wake in the evening. I don’t think she 
has awakened before midnight more than 
twice since she was born, and she’s four 
months old. You haven’t been to an 
evening meeting for a long time, and I 
want you to go. Won't you, please? I 
know she’ll be all right.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs Huff, taking off 
her blue gingham apron, folding it with 
great care, and hanging it on a line back 
of the highly polished stove; “I suppose 
I'd as well make a beginning now as any 
time, but what would you do if she should 
happen to ery?” “She won’t cry,” said 
Mr Huff with so much assurance that his 
wife, after one glance at the big mound 
of spotless white muslin and lace called 
a “crib,” where the baby lay sleeping, 
went to her room to get ready. 

In a few minutes, she came out dressed 
in a blue cloth suit, and drawing on her 
tan gloves over shapely hands that gave 
no hint of the fact that they performed 
the duties of cook, laundress, kitchen- 
maid, waitress and seamstress, she kissed 
her husband, saying: “I'll be back inside 
of an hour and a half. It will seem nice 
to go to prayer meeting again. You're 
a dear, and I do hope baby will be all 
right.” 

The door closed ever so softly. Mr 


Somehow there wasn’t any- 
thing worth reading in the paper, so he 
tossed it with disgust to one side and it 
fell, with a good deal of rattling, to the 
floor. All at once everything seemed to 
be very still, except the clock, and what 
a noise it did make! It seemed as if 
there were an automobile or a steam 
launch in the room. 

What was that? Did the baby move? 
Yes, the baby did move. There was a 
little whine, and the muslin about the 
crib rustled. “I'll take the child up,” 
he said to himself, “then things won't 
be so lonesome.” He accordingly went 
to the crib and took up the little thing 
with “Up comes papa’s baby.” Then 
he pulled down the white dress, and with 
a big hand tenderly smoothed the silky 
hair that had been rumpled in sleep. 

A fat pink fist was rubbed, with rather 
uncertain movements, against the little 
blunt nose, and two wise little eyes looked 
up into “papa’s” face. They became 
filled with a strange wonder, and at the 
same time numerous little pits began to 
form in the chin, and up came the dimin- 
utive lip, but the ery was arrested with: 
“What, my little sweetekins, you're not 
going to cry at papa! Now papa’s going 
to tell you a nice story. You put your 
head right on papa’s shoulder, so, while 
papa pats you on the back, just so, and 
——” but there was no stopping it. The 
child cried as only a four months’ 
baby can ery when it is left in its father’s 
care. 

He walked the floor with her. He took 
her to the glass, he let the water run, 
splashing the clean sink all over. He 
sat down by the stove where the bright 
red coals could be seen through the mica 
in the door. All in vain. She wouldn’t 
even pull his hair, which had always been 
her greatest delight. She cried so hard 
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MR HUFF’S 


that he was sure she would break a blood 
vessel. She was fairly purple in the-face 
and he quite white with despair. All 
at once, taking two long strides across 
the narrow room, he dropped that baby 
into the crib, and apparently leaving 
her “to ery it out,” disappeared into the 
adjoining room. There he made one 
dive for the closet. Bang went the door 
against the wall, and the next minute 
he was getting into his wife’s old pink 
wrapper, holding his breath till his blue 
eyes bulged out on his cheeks, as he but- 
toned up the dress. Grabbing an apron 
and tying it on as he went, he strode to 
the crib, and tenderly took up the wail- 
ing baby. She stopped crying for a 
second, which gave her a chance to see 
the old pink wrapper she knew so well, 
and the whole expression of her face 
changed instantly. She did not hesitate 
nor doubt, but, sighing a little, cuddled 
down against the dress, and the tears 
gave place to a contented smile, while 
her thumb went into her mouth. 

Later when Mrs Huff stepped upon the 
doorstep, she listened for a moment, but 
all was still. She opened the door into 
the little hall with great care, then the 
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door into the kitchen, and looked in. 
For a moment she was dumb, then down 
on the floor she dropped, laughing with 
all her might and gasping between 
breaths, ““Lysander, if you could only see 
yourself!” 

After her mirth had somewhat sub- 
sided, she sat up in a chair and said, 
“Whoever would have thought of pleas- 
ing a baby by making a clown of 
himself?” “Nonsense,” replied her lord, 
“T haven’t been making a clown of 
myself, I’ve been impersonating you; 
and let me tell you, my dear, this 
thing of giving a baby everything 
in the house and walking the floor 
and all the other foolish things that 
people do when a_ baby cries for its 
mother, I don’t believe in. She didn’t 
want you anyway; it was just this old 
pink dress. A child’s easy enough to 
manage if one only uses tact. You may 
go off any time hereafter. I can look 
out for her all right,” and he resumed his 
patting of the solemnly quiet baby. 

To the reader may be left the deduc- 
tions, if any can be made from this inci- 
dent. Who says the masculine mind is 
not equal to the problems of child study? 


*“*Down on the floor she dropped, laughing with all her might"’ 
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Young Trained Nurses 


By I. G. C. 


Two or three of the New York hos- 
pitals which open their wards to sick and 
diseased babies are doing splendid work 
in training nurses, capable of filling, even 
better than many a mother can, a moth- 
er’s place in the nursery. From the long 
waiting list of applicants, the twenty 
girls that comprise a class are most care- 
fully chosen. They must be perfect in 
health, sound of teeth, sunny disposition, 
cleanly of habits, and with something 
above ordinary intelligence 
and eduzation. 

“They must be young, too,” 
the matron would tell you. 
“For every year a woman goes 
past twenty, the less attractive 
she becomes to children, the 
more fretful and the less capa- 
ble of managing them well. 
I do not mean that all women 
over twenty make poor nurses 
—far from it. I would say, 
rather, that it is while a girl 
is still in her teens that she is 
capable of being well trained 
as a nurse, She has not wholly 
passed childhood herself and 
she still enjoys a merry romp. 
She has more patience with 
a fretful baby and more adapt- 
ability than an elder woman. 
Then, at that age, she ought 
to have perfect health. I do 
not believe in the good old 
nurses of story book days, for 
aged people ought not con- 
stantly to live and sleep with 
little ones.” 

These girls, during their six 
months of training, receive 
wages of five dollars a month. 
When ready to take a position they can 
easily earn from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a month, with a comfortable 
home and pleasant surroundings. They 
have to learn the care of an infant’s 
bottle, how to sterilize milk and prepare 
its food, how to bathe the baby, how to 
dress it, how to administer simple 
remedies for slight diseases, how to keep 
baby healthy, happy and clean. For 
every one of these trained nursemaids, 
there are fifty applications, and each 
girl has a position waiting her before she 
wins her diploma. 

The strictest surveillance is given not 
only to a girl’s capabilities, but to her 
character, and unless her record is of the 
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best she does not earn the diploma that 
means an unqualified recommendation. 
“The other day,” says the matron of a 
nursemaids’ training school, “a girl who 
had made an excellent record, just a week 
before her time was up, told me a lie. 
That made her training, so far as a ree- 
ommendation from the school was con- 
cerned, all in vain. I endeavor to tell an 
employer the truth about a maid’s char- 
acteristics as about her capabilities.” 
The nursemaids from such an institu- 
tion give the highest satisfaction. Many 
of them stay on in the same family, 


Costume of a nurse in a baby hospital 


rearing baby after baby to healthy, happy 
childhood. The matron tells of the few 
instances when a nursemaid has not been 
thoroughly indorsed and the mistress has 
come to complain. “Then,” she says, 
“my inquiries always narrow down to 
this one question, ‘Is the girl good to 
the baby? and invariably the answer is, 
‘Very good, so good the baby cares every- 
thing for her and nothing for me.” That 
tells the story of a mother, willing, be- 
eause of other interests, to give up 
wholly the sweet babyhood of her child 
to a stranger. During that year or two, 
the most trying years of infancy, the 
baby, who is nothing but a tiny human 
animal, grows to love best the one who 
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sings it to sleep, who feeds it, amuses it, 
und—loves it. Then to the mother heart 
comes jealousy, the pitiful truth that 
her baby clings tighter to a stranger than 
to herself.” 


For the Little Stranger 


By Ellye Howell Glover 


“Times have changed,” said a matron 
of the old regime, as she examined the 
layette of a twentieth century baby. This 
outfit was so sensible and practical that 
it is worth describing. In the first place 
there was no time-honored “baby basket,” 
but in its place a chest, which was first 
a wooden box twenty-eight inches long, 
eighteen inches wide and sixteen inches 
high, a tray being fitted in the top, made 
of light wood. The outside of the box 
was upholstered in tapestry of blue and 
wood of brown shades, the inside lined 
with blue silesia, the tray covered with 
blue, then with point d’esprit. 

The tray was fitted up exactly as a 
baby basket, with pincushion, pockets, 
powder box’ place, ete. Across the in- 


side lid there was a piece of blue silk 
clastie, inside which the tiny brush, 


comb and scissors could be slipped. 
There were brass handles on the tray, 
on the outside ends of the chest, and a 
brass ring by which to lift the lid. 

In the bottom of the chest the dainty 
wardrobe was carefully folded. Such 
sensible clothes; no bands on flannel 
skirts; all made in one piece, simply 
buttonholed, scallops around the bottom, 
neck and sleeves. There were no dresses 
longer than twenty-nine inches, all made 
of nainsook, by hand, all 
trimmed with a_ very 
narrow edge of iace with 
feather stitching. The 
diapers were eighteen 
inches square, with a 
small inner square of 
twelve inches. All were 
of eanton flannel, cat- 
stitched. Inside was to 
go a triangle of oiled 
silk. No thick, clumsy 
folds on this baby. 

Then the basket in 
which it was to sleep 
during the first few 
weeks of its life, and 
which stood on the chest, 
was a “dream.” The foundation was a 
cheap clothes basket costing twenty-five 
cents. It was covered with pink silesia, 
then dotted swiss, the ruffle was edged 
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with baby ribbon, the handles wound 
with the same and finished with rosettes. 
A pillow goes into this basket, covered 
with oiled silk, then tiny hemstitched 
sheets. There were light fluffy blankets 
and downy comforts, made of cheese- 
cloth, for every day, and china silk for 
dress-up, all tufted with tiny bows of 
ribbon. Little hot water bottles covered 
with eiderdown were also in this wonder- 
ful chest; these, they say, are fine to 
keep the baby’s feet warm when taken 
out in the carriage for the daily prome- 
nade. When very young and admiring 
friends wish to see the new arrival, in- 
stead of lifting it up, thus disturbing 
pleasant dreams, it will be carried in the 
basket with strict orders “to look, but 
not touch.” 


Baby’s Creeping Rug 
By E. M. 


In New York stores which cater to the 
wants and delights of a baby one finds 
fascinating rugs for the little one who 
has just discovered he can creep. The 
most practical of the rugs can be washed ; 
they are made of a heavy cotton, some- 
thing like Turkish toweling, with a 
strong backing of thick, well-shrunken 
eanvas. The rugs are of various sizes, 
the biggest would mean a good forenoon’s 
journey for a creeping baby. The center 
is of some plain color, white, gray or tan, 
while more serviceable ones are found 
in darker shades, navy blue or browns. 
The beauty of a creeping rug is the bor- 
der; into it are woven wonderful ani- 
mals, birds or tumbling 
clowns woven of the 
same stuff as the fabric 
in the center, only in the 
most vivid colors, such 
as would instantly ap- 
peal to the tastes of the 
esthetic baby. Some- 
times the border of the 
creeping rug tells a 
story; one pictures the 
animals coming out of 
the ark, preceded by 
Noah and his family, 
then follow the beasts, 
two by two, long-legged 
giraffes, clumsy ele- 
phants, galloping kan- 
garoos, down to nimble rabbits and 
funny green grasshoppers. Such a 
creeping rug as this would keep baby 
amused for an hour at the time. 
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Of course, one of these elaborate creep- 
ing rugs is an expensive thing, but I 
have heard of a clever woman who turned 
out a homemade rug that was quite as 
well appreciated by its small possessor. 
It was made of a small cotton Japanese 
rug, and about the edge were appliqued 
gorgeous pictures cut from cretonnes. If 
one possesses a faculty for painting, a 
gem of a rug might be made by finding 
one with a plain border on which could 
be sketched with charcoal any bold de- 
’ signs of children, birds or animals. Then, 
with oil paint, well thinned by turpen- 
tine, the designs may be filled in with 
bright color. After a week’s drying in 
a warm place, it will be perfectly inde- 
structible and washable at a cost of a 
dollar or two. 


A Happy Christening 


By Leila Lyon Topping 


One sunshiny spring day the little 
autocrat came into his own—came 
silently, gravely, with a dignity befitting 
a ruler of many hearts, and from that 
time his serene majesty was known as 
Richard the Second. Some of the guests 


who were present that day have never 
forgotten the little group in the vine- 
hung bay window of the pretty drawing 


room. The pale, slant rays of the setting 
sun fell upon the rector’s silvery locks, 
touched the earnest face of the father, 
and rested halo-wise above the pure 
face of the young mother, down bent 
upon the lovely wondering babe in her 
arms, 

There was a charming simplicity about 
it all: the baby’s gown, exquisitely plain, 
but of a gossamer sheerness, the mother 
herself in a severely simple white frock, 
whose chastely flowing lines were a fit 
setting for the gracious, Madonna-like 
curves of its wearer. A small Flemish 
oak table, covered with a square of point 
lace, held the baptismal bow] of heavy 
antique silver, the party standing on a 
white fur rug, and there was a white 
satin kneeling pillow. Glass bowls of 
white hyacinths and roses were scattered 
about the room, and there were plenty 
of candles, but these were not lighted 
until after the ceremony. 

When the guests had paid obeisance to 
the little king, and he had departed to 
’ the upper regions, a simple tea was 
informally served in the pretty dining 
room. On the way thither, everyone 
dropped in at the library to see the gifts, 
which were attractively displayed upon a 
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table covered with a white satin spread 
embroidered with flying storks in blue. 
A many-branching silver candelabrum in 
the center shed a soft glow upon the 
dainty gifts, which were of every con- 
ceivable sort. 

The tea table looked very attractive 
and the decorations were especially sug- 
gestive and appropriate. A silver cradle 
tilled with hyacinths and lilies of tle 
valley rested on a square of point lace 
over white satin. This was bordered 
with small white paper moccasins, each 
one holding a growing fern of some 
dwarf variety and a tiny white candie; 
there were eight on a side and they made 
a brave showing when lighted. Two 
pretty girls presided over the punch 
bowl and samovar at opposite sides of the 
table, and several others helped to serve 
the guests, no servants appearing. From 
the steaming samovar came delicious tea 
served in tall glasses, and the punch bowl 
held a fragrant fruit punch, the base 
of which was lemonade, from which 
shredded pineapple, orange and banana 
had been strained, with Maraschino 
cherries added. 

There were molds of jellied chicken, 
with salad sandwiches, rolled and _ tied 
with white ribbons, and there were also 
sweet sandwiches of various sorts. These 
were cut heart shaped and filled, some 
with peach or orange marmalade, 
chopped pineapple and cream cheese, and 
still others were made of graham bread 
spread with raisins and chopped English 
walnuts. 

A pleasing novelty were the ice cream 
sandwiches. The little cakes and bon- 
bons were all white and green, and there 
were pistache nuts sprinkled among the 
salted pecans, with several dishes of erys- 
tallized fruits, pineapple, orange and 
angelica. Everything was prepared at 
home and was dainty and successful to 
a degree of perfection. The salad sand- 
wiches, which were especially delectable, 
were made of chicken, pounded to a 
paste and mixed with a green mayon- 
naise, then spread between crisp lettuce 
leaves, and all the sweet fillings were 
bound together with whipped cream. 

The ice cream sandwiches are delight- 
ful and easily made, provided that the 
ecream—in bricks, of course—be very 
firm and cut upon a marble slab with a 
cake cutter. Pineapple cream was used 
between champagne wafers, and pistache 
with macaroons, on this occasion, the 
color scheme being consistently carried 
out in every detail. 
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More Freedom for Young Mothers 


By Jennie Campbell Douglass 


Every young mother who cares for her 
babe without a nurse is confronted by 
the danger of becoming one-sided, of 
developing her maternal qualities to 
the exclusion of all others. There are 
always so many little things to be done 
when baby sleeps, and he demands so 
much attention when he is awake, that 
one’s whole life becomes devoted to him. 
There is no time left for going to see old 
friends, and they are rare friends who 
conduct one-sided calling. Besides, con- 
siderate people are afraid of trespassing 
upon 2 mother’s time. 

Reading seems almost impossible, and 
the mind is not diverted in this way from 
the babe and his necessities. The hus- 
band begins to notice a change. Wife is 
less charming. He loves his babe but he 
wants to talk about something else. He 
is a remarkable man who grasps the true 
reason for his wife’s humdrum and 
brings home interesting thoughts to lift 
her from it. He is still more remarkable 
who suggests that he will take care of 
the little one while she runs out to see 
some friend or goes to some evening 
pleasure without him. But we are not 
writing to husbands.. 

How can the mother escape this 
danger, and keep out of the rut? In the 
tirst place, every mother needs to have 
some object aside from housework and 
earing for her child. Is she fond of 
music? If so, it is likely that baby is, 
also. One infant that I know will listen 
a half hour, or even longer, to his 
mother’s practicing. In fact, he stops 
fretting to listen. That amount of time, 
or even less, each day, will refresh one’s 
memory of some old time melody, or 
even give opportunity for practicing 
something new. Of course, it will not 
make a fine pianist, but it will make it 
possible to play a little for the husband 
in the evening and will add sweetness to 
her own life. Also it is infinitely better 
for baby than to be held continually or 
to be talked to and played with each 
moment. 

I have a friend, an elocutionist, who 
has amused her baby since it was six 
months old by allowing the little one to 
lie upon the bed in her room while she 
practiced her elocutionary selections. 
The sound of her voice, her gestures, all 
hold the little one’s attention. Why 
could not any mother keep up her elocu- 
tion in this way? I do not mean to 
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imply that her efforts would be uninter- 


rupted, but is not a little drill now and ~ 


then better than nothing? What is nec- 
essary is sufficient force to make one 
persist in such efforts. 

Another thing necessary is the ability 
to use the moments to advantage. It is 
often possible to get the daily tasks 
accomplished while baby is awake. 
Then, when he sleeps, the painting or the 
writing can be taken up. Days may 
pass without opportunity for doing much 
in these lines, but the thought of doing 
it at the first opportunity, and the 
making of the opportunity, is uplifting. 
At odd moments, one finds herself evolv- 
ing thoughts which she will jot down 
when she has time to snatch a pencil, and 
put in good form when a longer time 
offers. Or, if she is an artist, she is on 
the outlook for some beauty which she 
hopes to portray when she can seize her 
brush. 

Working in this interrupted way is not 
easy, and in doing it one may not attain 
the hights of success which she might 
reach by uninterrupted labor, but she 
avoids falling into a rut and eliminates 
from her life the elements of drudgery. 

I know of one mother fortunate 
enough to own a horse and surrey; she 
writes to her friends: “Come in about 
3 o’clock this afternoon and I'll take you 
for a drive. Baby and I go out at that 
time each day, end then he is always 
good, so you and I ean chat comfortably.” 
Almost everyone, though she may have 
no horse, has some acquaintance near 
who will take a wa'k with her, while she 
wheels baby for his outing. Certainly 
she should seek every opportunity for 
mingling with people, and when such 
chances offer, she should earefu'ly avoid 
too much conversation about the baby 
This is a bore to people in general, and 
in keeping the subject before her own 
mind she fails to secure recreation and 
new thought from the companionship. 

Why is it not a good idea to read while 
the child is nursing? Twenty minutes 
every two or three hours, will amount to 
considerable in the course of a week. A 
paper that reviews the happenings of the 
week or month, the new books, scientific 
progress and the like, is easily held, and 
thus one may keep up with the world 
outside of the nursery. 


Tue Basy’s Kyittep will be 
out of shape and stringy if it is hung 
to dry. Next time dry it on a paper 


on the warming oven. Mrs Warwick. 
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The Latest Styles 


By A Mother 


Go to a metropolitan store where the 
wealthiest in the land buy clothing for 
their babies, and you will find, oddly 
enough, that the most expensive gar- 
ments are the plainest. They are hand 
made, of linen as fine as gossamer silk, 
and trimmed with cobwebby lace if at 
all. The cheaper the little garment, the 
more voluminous its array of lace and 
embroidery, the more extensive its tuck- 
ings, its ruffles and flounces. 

The frocks of delicate nainsook are 
very much shorter than some years ago. 
To-day the skirts are only two or two 
and a half times the length of the tiny 
body. Both nurses and mother realize 
how much more convenient this is. 
There is a yoke of fine tucks and the 
little skirt ends in a deep hem. 

Baby’s lingerie consist of a fine white 
underskirt, one inch shorter than the 
frock, with a bodice buttoning up the 
back and a placket so deep that it can 
be slipped on over the feet. The skirt 
should be gathered into the waist by 
tiny flat plaits. Underneath goes a long 
petticoat of the finest flannel, generally 
called a barrow coat. It is finished 
about the bottom with a simple scallop 
buttonholed by hand in white silk. To 
this is attached a little waist, buttoned 
behind, and an inch or two longer than 
that of the upper petticoat. This pre- 
vents the skirts coming together about 
baby’s waist. The warmth of the little 
shirt under this depends on the season of 
the year. There is one make of shirt in 
which a mixture of silk, cotton and wool 
gives a most desirable weight, and the 
fabric can be shrunk only by the most 
eareless laundering. Under this goes 
an unhemmed rolling band of the finest 
flannel, its edge finished only by button- 
holing with silk. When a baby is six 
weeks old this band is replaced by a 
long ribbed band. The daintiest of 
these are knit loosely of delicate white 
Saxony on four thin needles. They 
have short straps to go over the shoul- 
der, also a tab front and back to which 
to pin the napkin. 

Stockings of the up-to-date baby are 
quite long, covering the legs tothe thighs. 
They have loops of tape on the outer 
side of the leg by which they are pinned 
to the napkin. Then there are little 
nightgowns made of French flannel 
and cunning kimonos for hasty wrap- 
ping at bath hours cr in a draft. The 


small sacques for extra warmth are made 
of merino or fine flannel. One finds 
nothing of crocheted or knitted work; 
baby’s small fingers are so easily en- 
tangled in them. Tiny caps of finest 
mull for summer wear are finely tucked. 
Each cap is accompanied by several pairs 
of hemstitched strings of the same 
material, that they may be kept con- 
stantly fresh. 

The nursemaid in a_ well-regulated 
household wears till noon a gown of 
biue or gray chambray with a large 
white bib-apron, white collar and cuffs 
and a muslin cap almost like that of the 
Puritan girl, made with the double strip 
of stiffened muslin attached to a puff 
at the back. In the afternoon this uni- 
form is changed for a black gown with 
cuffs and collar of linen or muslin, a 
smaller bib-apron and a small three- 
pointed flat cap. Many nurses have an 
outdoor cap, donned while walking or 
driving with their little charges. It is 
something like the Puritan cap of the 
morning, but adorned with muslin ties 
that are fastened at the back of the 
head with a small bow and long ends. 


Hospital Babies 


Cc. 


Such serupulous care is taken of the 
feeding bottles in a hospital as nobody 
but a trained nurse or a mother will 
give. The bottles are not only washed, 
they are boiled, then left for hours in 
a borie acid solution, while the vessel 
in which baby’s food is prepared receives 
as thorough care. The amount of food 
is carefully regulated and there are no 
haphazard meal hours, with an infant 
alternately stuffed or starved. The ster- 
ilized medicine dropper is always ready 
for baby’s frequent drink of cool steril- 
ized water, perhaps only a few drops at 
the time, but sufficient to relieve the tiny 
parched mouth. There are no cradles 
in the hospital ward, no rocking chairs, 
no baby jumpers to shake up the food 
from tiny stomachs. The beds are small, 
plain, c'osely railed cribs, and baby sleeps 
on a sheet-covered pad laid on a wire 
spring. The little head is on a level with 
the body, for science has disearded pil- 
lows. Sleeping hours are long and reg- 
ular. When the bedtime hour arrives, 
baby is laid in its comfortable little bed, 
covered with a soft blanket, sunshine is 
shut away from the bright eyes, and sleep 
comes stealing before baby knows it. 
You may tiptoe between rows and rows 
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of the small cribs where little eyes will 
blink up at you, or a satisfied coo will 
hint at perfect comfort, but there is no 
rebellious howling, for the sleep hour 
has arrived. 

The clothes of the hospital baby are 
the easiest to don, the most comfortable 
to wear. There is nothing but the soft 
woolen band, a fleecy shirt which buttons 
behind (a baby simply revels in exist- 
ence when it is dressed lying on its face). 
There is the simple bit of underwear, 
which goes on in one piec@; the com- 
fortable, securely pinned napkin; soft, 
woolly socks; then over all a_ plainly 
fashioned cotton woolen frock with no 
trimmings and no tight neckband to fret 
baby’s delicate flesh. When baby’s play 
hour arrives, he is laid to kick and crow 
on a thick, warm rug, or, if big enough 
to sit up and enjoy life, he has a half 
hour of freedom, tumbling about on a 
low railed platform spread with rugs, and 
with a half a dozen other babies for com- 
pany. There are hours of gentle com- 
fort, too, in a nurse’s lap, but never a 
moment of the trotting or joggling 
which in olden days was thought to woo 
sweet sleep. 

When a baby gets to be a year old and 
the small stomach is capable of digesting 
something a bit more solid than milk, 
a physician prescribes what he calls “the 
perfection of bread and milk.” The base 
of the food is the white part of well- 
baked light wheat bread. It is cut into 
dice, then over it is poured hot water. 
After thoroughly soaking, 
the water is drained away, 
not pressed out, however, 
for that will make the 
bread pasty. When it is 
as dry as possible, good 
rich milk, sealding hot, is 
added and a_ well-beaten 
egg is stirred in. The 
heat retained by the soaked 
bread cooks the egg 
lightly, but sufficiently, 
and the result is a digest- 
ible, palatable food, that 
will nourish the growing 
body excellently. 

If the baby is ever 
brought into contact with 
a child that has whooping 
cough, as so often occurs 
on the cars or in the 
street, one may quite easily prevent 
infection, if quick about it. The dis- 
ease is only infectious when the little 
patient has a spasm of coughing, and 
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then it is infectious at quite a distance. 
At such times immediately cover baby’s 
mouth and nose with the hand or a 
handkerchief. If in a car, hurry the 
child to where it can get fresh air and 
keep him as far away as you can from 
the whooping cough patient. 

I once heard a druggist say that 
“eastor oil had passed out of fashion, 
its place had been taken by better med- 
icines.” This is not so in the baby’s 
ward of a hospital, where a teaspoonful 
of castor oil is considered one of the 
most harmless and safe of doses for 
either constipation or diarrhea. It 


has a soothing effect on inflamed in- 
testines, and safely and easily carries 
away all sorts of irritating poisons. 


A Mother’s Library 


The following books would form an 
excellent nucleus for a mother’s library: 
Mother and Child, by Davis and Keat- 
ing (Lippincott); The Care of Children, 
by Elizabeth Robinson Scovil (Alte- 
mus); on the moral side of the child’s 
upbringing, the Bible and the literature 
springing from it. Jesus, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, is one of the best non-sec- 
tarian presentations of Bible stories. 
Felix Adler’s Moral Instruction of the 
Child will set any parent thinking. The 
Study of Children and Their School 
Training, by Francis Warner (Macmil- 
lan), is practical enough to be useful 

to the average parent. 


A Row. of four-inch 
antiseptic gauze bandag- 
ing for cuts, sore toes, and 
for washing an infant’s 
mouth, is a valuable ad- 
dition to the emergency 
chest. So is a medicine 
dropper—for spraying the 
nostrils of a tiny baby or 
young child. Also we 
have a glass with teaspoon 
and tablespoon measure- 
ments on it. Small chil- 
dren love to drink out of 
these small tumblers. By 
the way, few babies get 
enough water; once a day 
is not sufficient. The lit- 
tle things will often stop 

crying and fretting at night, if given a 
drink of water. This fact needs to be 
repeated, it is so often overlooked or 
unknown. 
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Toes and Tails 


By Dora Read Goodale 


66 H, mamma, come quick, quick, 
and see what we’ve found in the 
barn!” cried Polly and Peter 

with one voice, as they rushed into the 

kitchen on a warm day in July. 

“Sh—sh! Baby’s asleep!” warned 
mamma, who was just putting a pudding 
in the oven. 

“Hush! We'll show you a whole nest 
of babies, won’t we, Polly?’ exclaimed 
Peter, jumping up and down. “Yes, five 
of ’em,” twittered Polly, “with the cun- 
ningest little t—’ “Don’t tell! Make 
her guess!” implored Peter. 

“T guess chickens,” said mamma, with 
a laugh and a nod, as if she knew she was 
right. No, it wasn’t chickens. “Posh! 
chickens!” said Peter, very contemptu- 
ously. 

“Then it must be swallows—five little 
swallows?” 

No, it wasn’t swallows. “It isn’t any 
kind of birds,” said Polly, to help poor 
mamma a little. 

“It must be kittens, then,” declared 
mamma, sadly. Both the children 
screamed with delight. No, it wasn’t 
kittens at all. She wouldn’t think so 
when she saw them. 

“Not little pigs?’ No, not little pigs. 
“Then you'll have to show me quick, for 
I can’t guess,” said mamma, and away 
they all went to the barn. “You won’t 
mind climbing the ladder, will you? 
They’re up in the hay mow, right on the 
edge of a beam,” explained Peter. “It’s 
as easy as easy,” chirped Pol'y, encourag- 
ingly. “I don’t believe I’ve forgotten 
how,” said mamma, with a little twinkle 
in her eye. In a minute they were all 
in the hayloft, and Peter was pointing to 
a cobwebby nook littered over with hay. 
There lay a mouse, stretched out at her 
ease as you may have seen Pussy, or the 
old mother pig, while in a row by her side 
five tiny, fat, blind, pink baby mice with 
eurled up toes and tails, were taking 
their dinner! “Oh, children, how cun- 
ning! Den’t frighten them,” said 
mamma, and they could hardly make out 


whether she was going to cry or was only 
laughing. The mother mouse gave a lit- 
tle squeak, and looked at them out of her 
black beady eyes, but of course, as Polly 
remarked afterward, she couldn’t run 
away and leave a whole nestful of babies. 

They had hardly reached the solid 
ground again when Peter had a splendid 
idea. “I’m going to catch the cat and 
take her up there,” he shouted. “Then 
we'll see! Hooray! Won’t it be fun to 
watch her gobble them up?  They’re 
nothing but mice, you know.” 

“Oh, mamma,-he can’t, can he? Oh, 
do say he mustn’t,” prayed Polly. 

“No, darling, really I don’t think I can 
let you do that,” declared mamma. 

“But, mamma, you set the trap in the 
pantry, and catch mice in it, too. That’s 
just the same, isn’t it?’ asked Peter, 
triumphantly. 

“T suppose it is, pet, but all the same 
you mustn’t catch those mice,” said 
mamma, with a laugh and a blush. And 
Peter marched off saying disdainfully, 
“Well, if that isn’t just like girls and 
ladies!” while Polly snuggled up to 
mamma as they went in together to see 
if the pudding was done. 


The Dandelion Hose 


By Emma Louisa Foss 


NE of the things which most inter- 
ested Ralph and Daisy and Donald 
at grandpa’s farm was an old well- 

sweep. If you have never seen one, ask 
papa or mamma to explain it to you, 
before you finish this story. The chil- 
dren liked to stand on tiptoe and peer 
over the edge-of the well at the reflection 
of their faces down in the water below. 
They often watched with curiosity, as 
grandpa raised the pole, which lowered 
the pail into the well, and saw the bucket 
come up again, dripping with the fresh, 
cool water. Of course they had been to!d 
not to touch the pole, but Donald em- 
phatieally declared to his sister, that 
when he was a man he should come again 
to the farm “and draw up a pail of water 
all my own self.” 
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One day grandpa, grandma and 
mamma went for a ride, leaving the 
house locked and the children at play in 
the garden. It was a warm day, and 
after playing a short time, the children 
grew very thirsty. To be sure there was 
plenty of water in the well, and on one 
side hung a bright tin dipper; but how 
were they to reach the water? 

Daisy and Ralph looked to their 
brother for help; he was sure to think 
ef some way out of the difficulty; and 
then Donald began to feel his responsi- 
bility. He looked around him at the 
tields of golden dandelions and remem- 
bered how the boy across the way had 
taught him to drink from the tin dipper 
through a dandelion stem. 

“We must gather all the large dande- 
lions we can find,” he said, and Daisy 
knew the question was solved, though 
how, she could not think. She only 
obeyed, and soon they had a large num- 
ber of the yellow flowers. Then the 
heads were broken off, and Donald fitted 
the stems together very carefully, with 
the small end of ene inserted in the 
large end of another, and so on till a long 
chain was made. 

It took a good deal of time, for it was 
necessary to fit them very firmly, so that 
the weight might not pull them apart, 
but at last the chain was finished, and, 
holding one end, Donald slowly and care- 
fully let the other end down into the 
well. If the dandelion stems gave a 
bitter taste to the water, I am sure the 
children were so thirsty by this time, 
that they did not notice it. 


“Six o’Clock” 
By Mabel L. Fairweather 


Two blue eyes that open wide 
At six o’clock in the morning; 
Two soft cold feet against your side 
At six on a winter morning. 
Two lips ready with a kiss 
No one would be content to miss, 
But, oh, how sleepy mother is 
At six o’clock in the morning. 


Two blue eyes with lids dropped low 
At six o’clock in the evening, 

Two small feet that weary grow 
At six on a winter evening. 

Why can’t the Sandman stay away 

Just at the very time of day 

When busy mothers have time to play, 
At six o’clock in the evening? 
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The Story of the Cribby-Bed 


By Louise Beecher Chancellor 


There was a crib of yellow wood 
That in a nursery corner stood; 
There was a little pillow white, 
A little quilt of blue so bright. 
And all to make a place of rest 

A little girl should love the best. 


But dear me, no! She would not go 

To bed, and it was always so. 

When evening came she pouting said, 
“No, no, I will not go to bed!” 

At last one night, the cribby heard 

Each naughty, unkind, willful word. 


“T do not love my cribby-bed! 

I do not want to put my head 
Upon the little pillow white; 

I want to play—all night!” 

The cribby wished to hear no more; 
It slid along across the floor. 


“T am not wanted here,” it said, 
“She does not love her cribby-bed! 
My child would rather sleep to-night 
Upon the floor! I shall do right 

To find some little one who’ll be 
Happy to have a crib like me!” 


There was a sound of bumpty-bump 
That from her chair made mamma jump! 
She called her naughty little maid— 
The child was very much afraid; 

She sobbed with wonder and surprise, 
Tears overflowed her big blue eyes. 


They pulled the cribby back, and then 
They begged it not to go again. 

All quiet in its place it stood, 

On legs of polished yellow wood. 

The little girl saw with delight 

The pillow soft and quilt so bright. 


With joy then she jumped up and down 
In haste to get her “nighty” on. 

“T did not mean a word,” she said, 

“T love you, little cribby-bed! 

I would not hurt your feelings, dear; 

I never knew that cribs could hear!” 


The Woodpecker 


By Illyria Turner 


With a shrill tap-tap, on the sounding 
bough, 
Right merrily works he; 
The carpenter-bird builds his tiny home 
In the nestling heart of a tree. 
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The Recipe Shower 


By Linda Hull Larned 


It is truly spring weather with the 
brides of to-day, for they are continu- 
ally being deluged with showers. ‘These 
showers begin with the announcement of 
the engagement, when some dear friend 
usually gives a tea. This invitation is 
a signal for each one to bring a pretty 
teacup and saucer. Then some other 
friend gives another tea, inviting all of 
the guests to bring china, or linen, cr 
kitchen utensils. This kind of thing 
has been in vogue for two or three years, 
and it has grown and _ grown like 


“bridge,” until now it has reached such 
dimensions that the impecunious young 
woman who does not “get engaged” won- 


ders if she will have enough money left 
to buy even the simplest of trousseaus 
when her time comes. 

One young woman who had spent 
every spare dollar, and many she could 
not spare, upon these rainy days of her 
engaged friends, at last promised herself 
to an estimable but poor young man. 
This was, of course, a signal for her 
dear and intimate friends and relations, 
both married and single, to begin to plan 
for-the different kinds of articles they 
would shower upon her. After the en- 
gagement gathering of teacups and the 
downfall called a “kitchen shower,” this 
most sensible young woman refused to 
receive any more donations. 

She intimated, however, that someone 
might give her a shower that would not 
only be of great benefit to herself, but no 
tax upon her friends. This was to be 
the recipe shower. It is needless to say 
that it was given, and it proved to be 
not only the most amusing, but the most 
acceptable shower that ever fell upon a 
bride, and upon this particular bride 
especially, as she proposes to be inde- 
pendent of the servant question. Happy 
man! she is going to begin by doing her 
own work, and she knows how, not by 
ear, as her mother did, but by actual 
study in school and college. 


The hostess of this particular occa- 
sion, when sending out the invitations, 
inclosed a sheet of note paper with the 
request that two good recipes, both tried 
and true, should be neatly written there- 
on and the same brought to the tea to 
shower upon the bride. 

The hostess then prepared the cover 
for these leaves, which, of course, were 
all of uniform size. This cover was twe 
sheets of white celluloid a little larger 
than the sheets of paper. Upon the 
front cover she drew a shower in ink 
slanting from a Cupid in ‘he right-hand 
upper corner carrying a steaming turkey 
upon a platter to a scroll in the left- 
hand lower corner, inclosing these words 
under the picture of a cook stove, “The 
cook stove is a warm proposition, may 
it agree with you.” 

The first page, brought by a clever 
young woman named “Jessie,” contained 
a recipe for cookies, flanked on one side 
with a sketch of a small girl standing on 
the top of a chair back to reach the 
cooky jar on a high pantry shelf, and 
on the other side was this perpendicular 
sentence, “Children cry for them.” 
Underneath this was a recipe for a 
“Washing Fluid,” on one side of which 
was a bottle marked “Poison” and on the 
other “For Blue Monday.” 

This is the recipe for Jessie’s cookies: 
Cream one cup of shortening with one 
and three-quarters cups of light brown 
sugar, add one cup of sour milk, in 
which there is one teaspoon of soda, 
then add a little salt and two cups of 
oatmeal. Mix, adding enough white 
flour to make a thick batter. Roll out 
rather thin and spread half of it with 
one pound of dates which have been 
stoned and mashed into paste. Cover 
with the other half of dough and 
sprinkle with granulated sugar. Cut 
into fancy shapes. Bake in moderate 
oven. 

A recipe for orange marmalade was 
decorated with a jam pot and a dear 
little knowing Cupid chef holding a 
saucepan and spoon as big as himself. 
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A recipe for corn oysters was grace- 
fully garnished with a sheaf of growing 
corn, 

A recipe for veal loaf sounded good 
enough to print. Chop fine three and a 
half pounds of uncooked veal, add half 
a pint of bread crumbs, one teaspoon of 
salt, one of onion juice, half a teaspoon 
each of pepper and sage and quarter of 
a teaspoon of allspice. Mix thoroughly 
and add two well-beaten eggs and mold 
into a loaf. Bake in a slow oven two 
hours. Add a covering of butter or salt 
pork, else it will be found very dry 
eating. 

A loaf cake recipe showed a mixing 
bowl and spoon, and a charlotte russe 
was served in a pretty glass dish. An 
apple sauce cake appealed to me. Mix 
with one cup of apple sauce one and a 
half eups of brown sugar, half a cup of 
butter, one teaspoon each of soda, cin- 
namon and cloves and one whole egg, 
with the yolk of another. Stir in one 
and a quarter cups of flour and bake in 
a loaf or shallow pan. The extra egg 
white is used for the frosting, to which 
are added chopped raisins. 

One of the friends kindly sent a 
delicious ice cream which she called 
Delmonico cream. Heat one pint of 
milk, add four beaten yolks, one cup of 
sugar and a little salt. Cook until it 
thickens, then let it stand in a cool place 
until next day. When ready to freeze 
it add one pint of whipped cream and 
flavoring. I should say, serve it with a 
thick syrup sauce flavored with sherry, 
rum or brandy, or, if principles inter- 
fere, use a rich fruit juice. 

The last page was a work of ingenuity. 
Picture advertisements were cut from 
magazines and pasted on to represent a 
bird in a cage and a young woman feed- 
ing him. This bird had a red head and 
the girl was crowned with curly black 
hair, but this is a personal matter. The 
following lines were between the cage 
and the recipe: 


A bird in a cage 
is worth two 
in a tree. 

To hold a man’s 
affection 
Serve him with— 


Here followed a recipe for almond sand 
tarts, garnished .with pictures of the 
women who were making them, and the 
hook ended with a recipe called cafe 
brule. Put two jiggers of brandy, one 
of aleohol and three small sticks of cin- 


namon ina silver bowl. (A jigger is a 
liquor glass full.) Light this mixture 
end when burning add three squares of 
sugar. Stir gently with a long handled 
spoon, and when it burns out pour in 
two cups of strong black coffee from 
your lovely silver coffee pot. Serve in 
crocus shaped glasses, or in tiny silver 
mounted Turkish cups. 

Of course there was an amusement 
scheme for the afternoon, for even en- 
gaged girls must be entertained. After 
the recipes were talked over, the guests 
were invited to go into the dining room, 
from which the table had been removed 
in order to seat them comfortably about 
the room. The bride-elect was given a 
large ball of red yarn, which she was to 
unwind, and an attendant to wind it 
again. As the ball unwound scraps of 
paper fell from it upon which were writ- 
ten the afternoon’s program. 

The first one read that the oldest mar- 
ried woman present should tell a story 
concerning her own wedding day. Then 
two others were expected to give and 
guess a perfectly new conundrum. An- 
other bright woman who wrote for publi- 
cation was asked to recite something of 
her own, and her sister gave a skirt 
dance, and so on until every woman in 
the room was surprised into doing her 
own particular “stunt.” The _bride’s 
paper was near the end, and it was a 
request that she should stand up before 
all of the company and.say whom she 
loved the best in all the world. After 
this ordeal was over she returned to her 
ball and unwound until she reached the 
end. This she found tied to a tiny tin 
horn, upon which she immediately blew. 
This was the signal for the maids to 
appear with trays of delicious sand- 
wiches, salad, cakes and ices for the 
delectation of these young women, who 
all agreed that this was the most unique 
and yet sensible of all bridal showers. 


ASPARAGUS is one of the welcome ad- 
ditions to the available table supplies 
for the month. While there are a num- 
ber of excellent ways of serving this 
healthful vegetable we can hardly add 
to its attractiveness by the use of elab- 
orate sauces or combination with other 
materials. It has, in itself, so charac- 
teristic a flavor and so delicate and 
graceful a form, that plain serving suits 
it, while we have many a less attract- 
ive vegetable to turn into soup and 
salad. 
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Dainty Costumes for Waiters 


Dainty costuming is one of the fea- 
tures nowadays in the up-to-date lunch 
room, and not only there, where the cos- 
tumes are much in evidence, but in the 
workrooms where the food is prepared. 
Those shown in the illustrations are used 
in an establishment in Boston conducted 
by college women. These two young 
college graduates have raised the stand- 
ard of inexpensive luncheons and are 
doing a flourishing business in the sale 
of bread made on their own premises. 

The pretty all-white costume is that of 
the bread makers in their laboratory- 
kitchen. It answers a double purpose, 
giving protection not only to the worker, 
but to the bread as well, keeping it free 
from any contact with soiled clothes or 
dust.. -The cap covers the whole head, 
keeping the hair free from floury dust 
and holding unruly locks in place. 

It is an obtuse man or woman who is 
not appreciably influenced by the dainti- 
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make it very attractive. The process 
of eating is given an esthetic value be- 
yond the mere necessity of absorbing 
food. 


- Four Posy Luncheons 
By Eleanor Marchant 


A BUTTERCUP LUNCHEON 

Arrange for a centerpiece a large 
straw garden hat filled with great 
bunches of buttercups and feathery 
grasses and adorned with loops and ends 
of narrow yellow satin ribbon; smaller 
hats of similar design, also filled with 
the flowers, may be placed at each cover, 
and tiny sickles cut from cardboard and 
gilded, will furnish novel and artistic 
name cards. These should be tied with 
yellow baby ribbon and attached to the 
smaller hats. Use if possible a china 
service of white, with an irregular gold 
border, and small standard dishes and 
compotiers of gilt Bohemian glass con- 
taining peeled radishes, salted pecan 


A bread maker in a scientific bakery 


‘ness and cleanliness of the person serv- 
ing him or her with food. While it may 
be coarse food, of an inexpensive sort, 
‘the pleasant surroundings and quiet, 
white-aproned and capped attendants 


nuts, cream peppermints and candied 
orange peel. The menu may be selected, 
comprising, as far as possib!e, edibles in 
accordance with the color scheme 
desired. 
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Salpicon of fruit in orange baskets 
Little neck clams Crackers 
Fried chicken, yellow cream gravy 
Corn fritters 
Egg salad, mayonnaise dressing 
Cheese straws 
Snow pudding with custard sauce 
Sunshine cake 
Iced tea 


A CHARMING LITTLE PINK AND GREEN 
AFFAIR 
A luncheon, reviving the romantic 
era of French decoration, may be given, 
utilizing pink roses—the hun- 
dred-leaf variety—and clus- 
ters of the fragrant 
mignonette. Arrange the 
table without a cloth, using 
a set of plate and tumbler 
doilies embroidered in a con- 
ventional rose design. In the 
center of the table place a 
mirror lake, holding an iri- 
descent crystal vase, filled 
with the roses and long spikes 
of mignonette, concealing the 
edge of the mirror with a 
wreath of the fragrant roses. 
The souvenirs may consist of 
small round pasteboard boxes, 
covered with pale green crepe 
paper and ornamented with a 
large rose made from pink 
tissue paper; they may be 
filled with pink cream winter- 
greens. Dainty place ecards 
may also be made at home by 
the clever hostess, from cireles 
of heavy pink cardboard, 
bordered with wreaths of tiny 
rosebuds and mignonette; 
these wreaths are easily 
fashioned from small sheets 
of floral scrap pictures; being 
finished with a jaunty little 
bow of narrow satin ribbon. 
and the guest’s name and 
date written across the cardboard in the 
center. Small eut g'ass or silver dishes 
should hold the relishes and confections, 
which may consist of stuffed olives, rad- 
ishes cut in the form of small roses, pink 
jelly gumdrops and crystallized mint 
leaves. The following inexpensive menu 
is suggested: 


Bouillon, in cups 
Mayonnaise of salmon Cucumber 
Breaded lamb chops Peas 
Tomato salad 
Rolled tencue sandwiches 
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Strawberry shortcake with pistachio 

whipped cream 

Coffee 

A FERN LUNCHEON 
Cover the table with a damask cloth 
woven in a fern pattern, and arrange a 
centerpiece and plate doilies of deli- 
eate natural ferns. For the floral dee- 
oration, a shallow pan containing the 
choicest varieties of the fern family may 
be utilized, covering the pan with a full 
ruche of green crepe paper tied in place 
with narrow white ribbon. Select for 


In an up-to-date lunch room 


place cards small squares of gilt-edged 
eardboard and ornament them with 
studies of ferns done in water color, or, 
if one is not artistic, dried ferns may be 
used, gluing them securely in place 
with photographer’s paste. Souvenirs 
that will give an additional touch of 
green to the table may consist of small 
glass globes (goldfish globes are excel- 
lent for this purpose). Tie in the 
groove around the top green baby ribbon, 
line them with moss and plant in them 
tiny specimens of maidenhair fern. 
Small fancy dishes also lined with ferns 
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may hold large queen olives, salted 
almonds, cucumber pickles, cream pep- 
permints and pistache bonbons. The 
menu may consist of: 

Clam bouillon with whipped cream 
Sweetbread patties with green peas 
Chicken in aspic 
Creamed potatoes with parsley 
Asparagus salad with French dressing 
Vanilla parfait in cantaloupe shell 
Angel cake Iced chocolate 
A CLOVER LUNCHEON PARTY 

The polished table without a cloth 
lends itself best to this delightful form 
of entertainment; arrange in the center, 
resting on a linen centerpiece, em- 
broidered with bunches of clover blos- 
soms, a low pink china bow] filled with 
clusters of the same flower. At the four 


Catching Cape Cod turkeys 


eorners of the table, also resting on 
doilies, place slender china vases similar 
in design, containing small bunches of. 
clover, interspersed with long feathery 
grasses. The plate and tumbler doilies 
may be of Mexican drawnwork, and the 
name cards cut from green bristol board 
in the form of four-leaved clovers. 
Pleasing little mementos of the lunch- 
eon were furnished by the hostess in the 
shape of small Japanese fans, decorated 
with the same pink flowers and tied with 
satin ribbon of the same shade. The 
china service should consist of a white 
china with a delicate pink floral effect, 
and small cut glass dishes holding 
blanched celery, pitted olives, candied 
rose leaves and strawberry bonbons will 
give the table quite a festive air. The 
first course, which may consist of ripe 
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strawberries, may be placed on the table 

before luncheon is announced, and 

served to each guest in small individual 

wicker baskets, each basket being en- 

circled with a wreath of the fragrant 

pink blossoms. The menu is as follows: 

Ripe strawberries Lobster croquettes 

Broiled tenderloin of beef with tomato 
sauce 

Potato and beet salad Pink cheese balls 
Crackers 

Charlotte russe Wine jelly 
Cherry punch 


Cape Cod Turkey 
By W. B. Thornton 


The true “Cape Cod turkey” is herring, 
albeit a few persons set up unsupported 
claims in behalf of 

the cod, on the ground 

that the former is 

but bait for the lat- 

ter. In the town of 

Bourne lie Big and 

Little Herring ponds; 

lakes they would be 

elsewhere. In their 

immediate neighbor- 


hood Sally MeLean 


found the scenes and 


for her 

famous Cape Cod 

Folks. The outlet of 

these ponds is a 

pretty little stream 

known Herring 

river, though really 

no more than a fair- 

sized trout brook. 

Up this stream since 
waters have sought the sea, in each 
recurring spring, countless numbers of 
silvery-sided alewives have fought their 
way to the spawning beds in the ponds 
above. As the river reaches its hight the 
stream becomes literally choked with 
fish; now and then one is foreed out 
upon the bank by the crowding of its 
fellows. The fisherman has but to reach 
in his hands to scoop them out. To this 
day the head of each family in the towns 
of Bourne and Sandwich is entitled to 
one barrel each of alewives, if caught, 
upon payment of twenty cents for each 
barrel. The Herring Pond Indians are 
exempt irom this payment of twenty 
cents. The right to take the fish is 
auctioned off yearly by the town, the 
successful bidder complying with cer- 
tain restrictions. On Sundays, Wednes- 
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days and Saturdays no fish may be 
taken. but the stream must be kept 
clear of obstructions and the fish allowed 
to run unhindered to their spawning 
grounds. On Fridays he must catch for 
the heads of families who may come to 
claim their rights, allowing all fish not 
wanted to go to the ponds. On the 
three remaining days he may fish for 
himself, taking the fish only at the fish- 
house built over the stream and only with 
a scoop net. Some of these are sold to 
peddlers to be sold fresh or smoked, and 
the remainder are barreled and sold to 
fishing schooners for bait. 

The Cape Cod turkey is marketed by 
the stick, a dozen on a stick thrust 
through the eyes or gills. Yarmouth 
bloaters are not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with these herring. What 
the trick in the smoking is I know not. 

A Cape Cod turkey is cooked by put- 
ting in the stove on top of the oven 
where the heat 
from a brisk fire 
passes over to the 
chimney. It is left 
in until the skin is 
parched and even 
burned. It is then 
taken out, the skin 
scraped off, the 
head and such of 
the tail as has not 
already burned off, 
removed, when the 
fish is ready for 
the table. All odor 
goes up the chim- 
ney. 


A Novel Teapot 


By L. H. L. 


The “brown 
Petty” teapot is of 
brown earthen- 


ware incrusted with silver and bearing 
in silver the monogram of the owner. 
The cover of the pot holds a _ cup- 
shaped strainer, in which the tea is 
put to be steeped in the water in the 
pot. This cup unsecrews from the under 
side of the cover and, when filled, it is 
immediately immersed in the boiling 
water by putting on the cover. Thus 
the tea may he made in earthenware, 
which is desirab'e, this ware being an 
excellent heat retainer. Tea is_ said, 
moreover, to taste better if made in an 
earthen pot. Then there are no grounds, 
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and the pot holds much more than can 
be made with a teaball. Furthermore, 
there is no danger of boiled tea (one of 
the very worst things in the world to 
drink), as the pot does not go to the 
stove. Finally, the pot will never break, 
as the silver protects it. It has only 
one drawback, it is a bit too expensive 
for the ordinary purse. 


The Salad 


By Mary Hinman Abel 


Why does the salad, that necessary, 
often unappreciated part of the dinner, 
require from us new consideration! Not 
alone that it is cool, pungent, appetizing, 
but that it is, or ought to be, the most 
simple, while at the same time the most 
elegant dish that appears on our table. 
It is not a creation of the cook, but lends 
itself to an expression of the individual 


The brown Betty teapot 


taste, care and hospitable intent of the 
lady who presides over it. It is the dish 
that is mixed for the few and _ not 
for the many, and therefore, fitted 
to play a leading part in that sim- 
plification of the table service, that 
restriction in the number of the guests, 
that more intimate and sincere weleome 


which is beginning to take the place of 


the elaborate and meaningless function. 
It is, moreover, a democratic dish, since 
no one is debarred from it but by lack 
of appreciation. 

In discussing the salad we are far re- 
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moved from the prosaic ground of the 
bread and beef of the daily meal, as far 
as is the flower that graces the vase 
from the necessary table and chair. 
Here we have little to do with the tire- 


some “nutritive ingredients” which the _ 


scientist sternly bids the housewife heed 
at market and at board, for little ean be 
claimed for body building and repair or 
for the production of heat and force 
from that long list of savory herbs and 
esculent leaves that have been the de- 
light of the epicure since the days of 
Apicius. 

The cook may insist on his two grand 
divisions of the simple and the com- 
pound salad, claiming the term as well 
for the substantial dish that has cooked 
meats as its basis, as for the simple 
green salad, of which lettuce is the best 
representative, but enough for our brief 
space is an inquiry into the function of 
what we may call the uncooked green 
vegetables of our diet. 

With our modern fear of bacteria, we 
are cooking everything cookable, and yet 
we have frequent warnings that we do 
not know all the changes wrought by 
heat in animal and vegetable food stuffs. 
The frutarians of California, for in- 
stance, as described in a late bulletin 
of the department of agriculture, live 
entirely on uncooked vegetable food, and 
the comparatively small quantity that 
they seem to need, gives some color to 
their assumption that cooking dimin- 
ishes the nutritive value of most foods. 
While there is no proof of such a sweep- 
ing assertion, we do know that vegetable 
foods lose, in boiling, certain mineral 
constituents, as soda and potash, and 
that fresh vegetable juices are an invalu- 
able carrier of salts and acids, which 
the system cannot do without. 

Until recent years, the disease called 
scurvy lay in wait for a ship’s crew that 
had been too long on a diet of salted 
meat and biscuit, but by a systematic 
use of fruits or fruit juices and vege- 
tables, the disease has become extremely 
rare. Thus, the food value of the more 
delicate raw vegetables, as eaten in salad, 
aside from the oil with which they are 
dressed, is almost entirely in the con- 
tained salts and acids dissolved in their 
ninety to ninety-five per cent of water. 
Salads must be held to belong to what 
the Germans call Genussmittel, pleas- 
ure giving things—food accessories 
rather than true foods. They excite the 
appetite and give wholesome relish and 
variety to the meal, which thus the bet- 
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ter yields us its nutritive ingredients. 
A physiologist even says, “Digestion 
may be promoted by eating indigestible 
things.” 

Only children and savages are content 
with a monotonous diet. Nations at a 
high state of culture have always sought 
varied flavors in their food, and have 
valued the finer products of the garden. 
We do not know when lettuce, celery, 
endive and other salad plants were first 
developed from acrid, inedible wild 
plants, but their culture was well known 
to the Greeks and Romans and probably 
to earlier nations. Our French neigh- 
bors, with their finer taste and lighter 
touch in material things, seem always to 
have known the joys of the salad bowl. 
But the tough Saxon has learned many 
a lesson of that French neighbor. 
Americans of the generation that knew 
not the salad as a daily necessity, re- 
member the bowl of Romaine lettuce in 
the Paris restaurants with the wisp of 
delicate and then unknown herbs lying 
across it, also the lessons furtively 
taken as to its dressing, the dainty cut- 
ting of those herbs between thumb and 
finger, the salt and pepper placed in the 
wooden spoon, to be stirred with its 
seant fill of vinegar, the careful dis- 
tribution and tossing, and the tossing 
again with the carefully counted three 
spoonfuls of oil. “Herbaceous meat,” 
indeed! 

When we come to the mixing and the 
flavoring of the salad, we open a curious 
chapter. As its name indicates, it is 
something eaten with salt, it belongs to 
Salt. 
pepper, an acid and some form of oil 
are all that are really essential; for the 
rest refined taste points more and more 
toward simplicity. “Onions atoms” do 
not lurk in every bowl, nor does the 
“mordant mustard.” 

We should not now relish the lettuce 
of Apicius, which he ordered to be boiled 
with onions and niter and afterward well 
mixed with many biting seeds and herbs, 
the whole to be covered with gravy, wine 
and oil. But we must admit as a true 
epicure, the farmer of a generation ago 
in one country, who had never heard of 
salad oil, but who mixed lettuce with 
bits of fat pork and vinegar rather than 
use the then universal dressing of sugar 
and vinegar. For a hearty appetite this 
form of fat is no bad substitute for oil, 
nor is melted butter of the best quality, 
but the great advantage of an oil, quite 
aside from the question of flavor, is its 
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low melting point, as it is fluid at the 
proper temperature for the salad. A 
well-flavored and cheap salad oil is yet 
to be furnished us, before the salad can 
be for our people the popular dish that 
it is with the Latin races of southern 
Europe, for whom it forms with bread 
one meal of the day. The salad habit 
once established would do much to cut 
down the undue use of meat. 

That the green salad must be grown 
on good soil, well watered and carefully 
bleached, goes without saying, for only 
so can it be tender and well flavored. 
Equally important is the preparation of 
the leaves by washing lightly in several 
waters, the last icy cold for crisping it, 
and then the removal of all of the water 
by swinging the leaves in a basket or 


served even at company dinners as it 
shou!d be with the meat course{ It isa 
well-established custom to serve it with 
the game, why not with the roast beef? 
And it is hoped that we may widen our 
knowledge of these green salads, adopt- 
ing what many other nations have ap- 
proved. The endive, which the German 
gardener has developed into a_ very 
delicious and beautiful salad plant, is too 
little known. It is more easily culti- 
vated than either lettuce or celery. 


A Kitchen Without a Pantry 
By Mrs L. H. Park 
This kitchen was arranged so as to 


require the fewest possible steps for the 
woman doing her own work, and does 


The working end of the kitchen 


towel, draining, and, if necessary, wip- 
ing each leaf. Wet leaves cannot be 
coated with oil. While we shall hardly 
go to the extreme of oiling each separate 
leaf with a brush, as suggested by a 
gourmet, the exact method of dressing 
the salad has very much to do with the 
taste. But who will furnish a salad 
bowl large enough so that something less 
than a juggler’s skill will be needed by 
the lady who mixes the dish? 

And then may we not see the salad 


away with that bugbear at house clean- 
ing time—the pantry. At the right of 
the picture may be seen the sink, with 
hot and cold water faucets above and a 
recess back, in which are hung the dish- 
pan, dish drainer, etc, while just above 
may be seen the knob of the doors lead- 
ing to a closed cupboard for pitchers, 
tins, ete. The sink board extends to the 
corner, and you can see the small slide 
opening into the built-in sideboard in 
the dining room, so that dishes may be 
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passed through, washed and returned to 
the dining room with no carrying back 
and forth, while just below this sink 
board are two shelves with a curtain 
front for holding cooking utensils and 
flatirons. 

Just in front of the window is a cook- 
ing cabinet, the top part of which has a 
hinged cover which closes down like a 
box when not in use. In this are kept 
the molding board, rolling pin, mixing 
bowl, and at the right, out of sight in 
the picture, but right at hand for use, 
are the spices, caking powder, soda and 
cutters; this box has a two-inch slanting 
front to keep the flour from scattering 
on the floor while one is at work, while 
the box itself is deep enough to allow 
bread to rise with the cover shut down 
away from dust or draft; the two bins 
below, with drop lids that slide in pock- 
ets above the same, are for flour of 
various kinds. They slope back at the 
bottom to allow easy standing room. 
Here the housewife may stand and roll 
out cookies or doughnuts and cook them 
on the gas range at her side without 
taking one step and in just half the 
usual time. 

At the left of the range is a corner 
folding cupboard with a drop leaf table 
whose top is covered with zine for 
serving hot things from the stove, while 
the cupboard contains all the utensils 
and foodstuffs and vegetable dishes and 
platters used about the stove. This also 
may be closed up in an instant when not 
in use. 

At the left of the picture is a table 
covered with white oilcloth, while just 
beyond in the corner out of sight is the 
refrigerator, and between the sink and 
this table is the door leading into a 
small hall with swinging door to the 
dining room. The floor is covered with 
linoleum and the walls are wainscoted 
four feet high with tile plaster painted 
and enameled white, which can be 
washed just like tile. 


In Strawberry Time 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Strawberry Soup 

Hull and rinse a quart of berries. 
Lay aside a cup of the most perfect ones. 
Cover the remaining ones with a cup of 
eold water, cook until soft, then strain 
through a cheesecloth. Measure the 
juice, add water if needed to make two 
eups and reheat. When boiling well add 
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a level tablespoon of arrowroot or corn- 
starch moistened with cold water to 
pour, the grated rind of half an orange 
and half a cup of sugar. Cook ten 
minutes, or until clear, take from the 
fire, add the juice of an orange, the 
juice of half a lemon and more sugar if 
needed. It should not be too sweet. 
Strain through a cheesecloth and chill 
on ice. Serve in punch glasses, adding 
a spoonful of cracked ice and a few 
berries to each portion, as a first course 
at luncheon or tea with sweet wafers or 
macaroons. 
Creamed Strawberries 

These may be served either at the 
beginning or the end of a luncheon. 
Select large perfect berries and brush 
gently with a soft brush to remove any 
sand. Have ready some fondant made 
as for French candy and melt it over 
hot water. Take up a berry at a time, 
pull off the hull, dip it into the melted 
fondant, and when entirely coated, re- 
place the hull. Lay on oiled paper and 
chill in the refrigerator. Do not pre- 
pare long before they are = 2eded, as they 
quickly draw syrup. Serve in small 
timbale or paper cases, two or three in 
each. 
Strawberry Pudding 

Line a buttered pudding dish with 
stale sponge cake or with ladyfingers, 
sprinkle the cake generously with 
chopped almonds and fill the dish with 
fresh sweetened strawberries. Beat the 
yolks of three eggs with half a cup of 
sugar until light, add the juice of an 
orange, pour over the fruit in the dish 
and bake slowly until the top is a light 
brown. Take from the stove while mak- 
ing the meringue for the top. Beat the 
whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, add 
three rounding tablespoons of sugar, 
vanilla to flavor and spread irregularly 
over the top. Stick a number of 
blanched almonds into the meringue and 
bake in a slow oven until firm. 
Strawberry Puffs 

Put a cup of water and half a cup of 
butter into a saucepan over the fire; 
when boiling add a cup of flour and stir 
until the mixture separates from the 
sides of the pan. Turn into a mixing 
bowl, add three large eggs one at a time 
and beat well. Drop from the end of a 
tablespoon on buttered pans and bake in 
a moderate oven until light to the touch. 
Spread the top of the cakes with con- 
fectioner’s sugar mixed with orange 
juice until of a consistency to spread, 
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and sprinkle with chopped nuts. Split on 
one side and fill just before serving with 
whipped cream, sweetened, flavored with 
vanilla and mixed with crushed straw- 
berries. Serve strawberries dusted with 
powdered sugar on the same plate. 
Strawberry Trifle 

Line a glass dish with alternate layers 
of macaroons and sugared strawberries. 
Make a custard of the yolks of three 
eggs, a fourth of a cup of sugar and one 
and a half cups of milk. Cool and 
pour over the contents of the dish. 
Whip the whites of the eggs very stiff, 
put into a buttered pudding dish, cover 
and cook over hot water for twenty 
minutes. When cold, turn out on te 
the custard in the dish and sprinkle 
with powdered macaroons. Serve very 
cold, 
Strawberry Pie 

Have ready a freshly baked shell of 
rich pastry. Beat the whites of two 
eggs to a stiff froth, gently add half a 
cup of sugar, vanilla to flavor and a pint 
of perfect berries. Heap into the pastry 
shell by the spoonful and bake in a 
slow oven until firm to the touch. 
Strawberry Tart 

Make a short piecrust, adding a 
fourth of a cup of sugar and a teaspoon 
of baking powder for two cups of flour. 
Line a deep pudding form with the 
yastry, brush with white of egg, dust 
with cracker crumbs and 4ll with fresh 
strawberries, adding sugar to sweeten. 
3eat the yolks of three eggs with a fourth 
of a eup of sugar until light, add six 
macaroons crumbled fine and one and a 
half cups of cream. Pour over the fruit 
when the crust is half baked and finish 
baking. Cover with a meringue made 
of the whites, 
Strawberry Gelatine with Fruit Salad 

Soak a level tablespoon of granulated 
gelatine in a fourth of a eup of cold 
water and dissolve by standing in hot 
water. Add the juice of half a lemon, 
three-quarters of a cup of sugar, dis- 
solved in a little hot water, and one and 
a half cups of mashed strawberries 
rubbed through a sieve fine enough to 
retain the seeds. Add more sugar syrup 
if necessary to sweeten more. Turn 
into a border mold to harden. Turn out 
end fill with a. mixture of seasonable 
fruit, such as sliced oranges, bananas, 
cherries, pineapple, etc, sweetened with 
powdered sugar to taste and chilled 
cn ice, 


Home Storage of Eggs 


By Edwin C. Powell 


While cold storage is the best method 
for keeping eggs in a commercial way, 
there is a simple method by which the 
city housekeeper can hold eggs for sev- 
eral months. I have tried it for two 
years. The first year I bought a case 
of thirty dozen eggs in May, when they 
were the cheapest. At the same time, I 
obtained an empty sixty-pound butter 
tub and a quart of water glass (silicate 
of soda). The eggs, plus water glass 
and butter tub, cost fifteen cents per 
dozen. The tub was cleaned and sealded, 
then placed in a cool, dark corner of the 
cellar, and the eggs were put in it, 
standing them on end with the smaller 
end. downward. The tub he'd exactly 
twenty dozen. After they were all in, 
the quart of water glass was poured into 
a pail containing ten quarts of water, 
with which it readily mixed, and this 
solution was poured over the eggs, cov- 
ering them completely. The cover was 
put on the tub and the eggs allowed to 
stand until wanted for use. They were 
inspected occasionally and a little water 
added to replace that lost by evaporation. 
The balance of the eggs were used fresh. 
We began using the eggs in the fall and 
“most of them were utilized for cook- 
ing purposes. Occasionally some were 
cooked and eaten in order to test their 
quality in comparison with fresh eggs. 
The last ones were used in February, 
over nine months from the time they 
were laid down. Only one egg of the 
twenty dozen spoiled, and that was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that it was 
not good when it was put down. Every 
one of the rest came out in good shape. 
The whites were a trifle thinner than 
those of fresh eggs, yet there was no difti- 
culty in beating them, which is the 
supreme test of all preserved eggs. For 
cooking purposes they were superior to 
cold storage stock, and there was no 
taint or unnatural taste to them, and 
for eating purposes, they were as good 
or better than the common run of store 
eggs, with an added advantage of a cer- 
tainty of there being no poor ones. 
When fresh eggs were selling at forty 
to fifty cents a dozen, we found them 
a very acceptable substitute. The req- 
uisites for keeping eggs by this method 
are a wooden, porcelain or stone vessel, 
pure water (distilled water would be 
the better), fresh eggs and a cold, dark 
place to keep them.. 
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By the AUTHOR of 


Part Il—The Things Margaret 
Made for Luncheon 
or Supper 


CHAPTER IV 


HEN Margaret’s mother did not 
have salad for luncheon she 
usually had in its place a second 

course of preserves, with gingerbread, 
ginger or sugar cookies, or some small 
eakes. Several of these things Mar- 
garet learned to make. The first was: 
Gingerbread 

One cup of New Orleans molasses, 
one egg, one teaspoon of soda, one tea- 
spoon of ginger, one tablespoon of melted 
butter, one-half cup of milk, two cups 
of flour, one-quarter teaspoon of salt. 
Take a good sized bowl and put the milk 
in it. Mix well the molasses and soda 


and stir these in, then the hot butter and 
ginger, then one cup of flour, measured 
in a medium sized cup and leveled with 


a knife, then the egg, well beaten but 
not separated, and last the second cup 
of flour, measured like the first. Butter 
a biscuit tin, put buttered paper on the 
bottom and bake. Serve while hot, if 
you like it so. It is good either hot or 
cold. ‘Sometimes Margaret added to 
this rule a cup of chopped raisins and 
two teaspoons of ground cinnamon and 
cloves, mixed, stirring the raisins in the 
second cup of flour, and when they had 
company, she cut in strips a cup of 
blanched almonds and poured them 
evenly over the gingerbread after it was 
in the pan ready for the oven. To 
blanch the nuts she dropped them in 
boiling water and then in cold water, 
and after that she slipped the skins off 
without any trouble. 
Ginger Cookies 

One-half cup of butter, one cup 
molasses, one-half cup brown sugar, one 
teaspoon ginger, one teaspoon mixed 
cinnamon and cloves, one teaspoon soda, 
dissolved in a teaspoon of water. Flour 
enough to make it so stiff you cannot 
stir it with a spoon. Melt the molasses 
and butter together in a good sized agate 
saucepan on the fire. Take it off, and 
put in the other things, one by one, the 
flour last. Turn the dough out on a 
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floured board and roll it 
very thin, flouring your 
rolling pin a little. Cut 
out in circles with a bis- 
cuit cutter. Put a very 
little flour on the bottom of four shal- 
low pans; lift the cookies off the board 
with the cake turner and put them in 
the pans. As they will bake very quickly 
you must watch them while they are in 
the oven or they will burn. Sometimes 
you may sprinkle the tops with gran- 
ulated sugar just before you put them 
in the oven. 
Grandmother's Sugar Cookies 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, 
two eggs, one cup of milk, three tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon vanilla, flour enough to roll out 
easily. Rub the butter and _ sugar 
together till they are smooth, like 
cream; put in the milk, then the eggs 
beaten together lightly, then the flour 
(two cups), which you have sifted with 
the baking powder; then the vanilla. 
Take a bit of the dough and put on a 
floured board and see if it will “roll out 
easily.” If it will not do so, but is 
soft and sticky, put in a handful more 
flour, but just as little as will do, for 
these cookies are better, the softer they 
are. 

Almond Strips 

One cup almonds, blanched and 
chopped fine, white of one egg, two 
tablespoons of powdered sugar, twelve 
banquet crackers. Beat the white of 
the egg till it is only half stiff, and stir 
in the sugar and chopped nuts. Spread 
on the crackers:and put in a rather cool 
oven with the door open till they are dry. 
Chocolates 

One-half cup powdered sugar, four 
squares chocolate, three egg whites, 
one teaspoon vanilla. Grate the choc- 
clate and mix with the sugar and 
vanilla, Beat the eggs very stiff in- 
deed, and fold them into the rest. 
Butter some paper and put it on biscuit 
tins turned upside down. Drop the 
chocolate on these in little piles, turn- 
ing your spoon around and up as you do 
it, so as to make little mountains. Bake 
till the outside is quite firm, in a cool 
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oven with the door open. Margaret’s 
aunts used to ask for these to serve when 
they had tea at 5 o’clock. 

Chocolate Biscuits 

Take the long oyster crackers which 
are about the size of your finger, and dip 
them one by one in a mixture of four 
squares of chocolate, melted, one table- 
spoon of sugar, one-half teaspoon vanilla. 
After the crackers are finished, lay them 
on buttered paper and dry in a cool oven, 
Peanut Crisps 

One quart roasted peanuts, whites of 
two eggs, three dozen oyster crackers. 
Shell the nuts and chop fine. Beat the 
egg whites very stiff. Take the crackers 
one by one and dip first into the egg and 
then into the nuts. Dry on buttered 
paper in a cool oven. 

Margaret’s mother usually had tea for 
luncheon or supper, but once in a while 
she had chocolate, so Margaret learned 
to make both. This was the rule for 
Tea 

First fill the kettle half full of fresh, 
cold water. You can never make good 
tea with water which has been warmed 
or boiled. As soon as it is hot, fill the 
teapot you are going to send to the table, 
and put it where it will keep hot till it 
is needed. Then count the number of 
cups of tea you will need and measure 
out a half teaspoon of tea for each per- 
son and add one-half teaspoon more, 
“for the pot,” as people say. When the 
kettle boils hard, empty the pot quickly 
and shake it dry, put in the tea and 
pour on as many cups of water as will 
be needed, and one more. Put on the 
cover and send to the table. Do not 
stand it on the stove, for this will spoil 
the tea. It will be ready to use in just 
three minutes. If you wish to make 
only one cup use one teaspoon of tea 
and two small cups of water. 


Iced Tea 


Measure a half teaspoon of tea for 
each person and pour over it in a deep 
bowl or earthen crock or pitcher a cup 
of boiling water for each person and a 
cup over; cover tightly and let it stand 
till perfectly cold. Then strain it 
through a fine wire sieve and put in a 
tall glass pitcher if you have one. Serve 
with it a bowl of powdered sugar and a 
flat dish of sliced lemon, and a bowl of 
ice, broken into bits. 

Iced Tea with Fruits 

This is very nice to serve in the after- 

noon of a hot day, with crisp, fresh 
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sugar cookies. Three oranges, two 
lemons, one small cup of sugar, one quart 
of tea. Squeeze the juice from the fruit, 
add the sugar and stir till it melts. 
Pour over it a quart of hot tea, made 
by pouring a quart of boiling water 
over two tablespoons of dry tea. Strain, 
cool and serve with ice in glasses. If 
you choose you may put a few very thin 
slices of orange and lemon in the pitcher 
of tea, or put a slice of either one in 
each glass. 

Chocolate 


Two cups boiling water, two cups hot 
milk, four tablespoons grated chocolate, 
four tablespoons sugar. Scrape the 
chocolate off the bar, mix with the boil- 
ing water and stir till it melts. Mix 
the hot milk and sugar in the water and 
boil all for one minute. If you wish 
to have it very nice, put a small teaspoon 
of vanilla in the chocolate pot and pour 
the hot chocolate over it as you send it 
to the table. Have a small bowl of 
whipped cream ready to send with it, so 
that a spoonful can be put on each cup. 


Three Hygienic Dinners 


By Linda Hull Larned 


It is no longer the “proper thing” to 
take nerve soothers or to seek pernicious 
exhilarators. We have learned that 
stimulation and exhilaration must be 
natural; that health and beauty come 
from knowing how to eat and to drink, 
to sleep and to rest, to work and to exer- 
eise. No amount of physical culture 
or facial massage will avail if the diges- 
tive apparatus be abused. Accordingly 
in Washington they have limited their 
dinners to one hour, and in New York 
they have not only placed a limit upon 
the time and number of courses, but 
they are learning to select such courses 
as will provide the proper amount of 
nourishment. In other words, they are, 
unconsciously perhaps, adopting the bal- 
anced ration. They are eliminating the 
excess of wines, of sweets, of proteids, 
of highly spiced food, which has hereto- 
fore been the predominating feature of 
the “company” dinner. 

In the following menus one will notice 
that the sherbet is left out, not becayse 
it is pernicious, but because its place in 
a hearty dinner is not advantageous 
according to the new theory. And our 
wine is rapidly turning to water, and 
the little that is taken by women is dry 
champagne, a few men flavoring their 
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water with Scotch whisky. If wime is 
used it is of ome kind all through— 
sherry, white wine or elaret. A good 
effervescent water is often taken instead. 
The smartest of smart people are eare- 
fully and scientifically working out their 
dinners so as to have the right eombi- 
mation of proteids, carbohydrates, salts 
md fats, and im consequence they are 
waxing strong and beautiful. Why 
should not the rest of us follow this 
sensible fashion? Here are some of the 
dinners, in which is discernible an at- 
tempt to secure not only a well-balanced 
meal, but esthetic harmony as well: 


MENU NO 1 
Consomme 
Fresh halibut or cod creamed and served 
in ramekin dishes 
Lamb roast Mint jelly New potatoes 
Asparagus Sauce hollandaise 
Salad of celery and green peppers 
French dressing 
Cream cheese or Camembert 
Parfait of maple or marrons 
Coffee Peppermint bonbons 
Champagne is served with the roast 
and mineral water from the fish course 
all through. 
MENU NO 2 
Little neck clam cocktails 
Julienne soup 
Sweetbreads broiled with fresh mush- 
rooms as a flavoring 
Birds roasted Fried celery 
Salad of lettuce and tomatoes garnished 
with red peppers 
French dressing 
Cheese balls of cream cheese and nuts 
Strawberry mousse 
Coffee Chocolate Peppermints 
MENU NO 3 
Grape fruit halves with fresh straw- 
berries in the center 
Cream of spimach soup made with veal 
stock 
Fresh mushrooms with cream cooked 
under glass bells 


Fillet of beef Green 
Salad of asparagus French dressing 
Meringue shells filled with pistache 


lee eream 


Coffee Cherries fondant 


Ix Buenprxc flour and water for 
thickening, if a fork is used, it will not 
Jump; also to cut hot cake or any of the 
steamed puddings, a fork will separate 
but not make heavy as a knife. Mary 
Dawson. 
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Curds and Whey 


Up to a certain point, soured milk 
may be made as wholesome and nour- 
ishing as when it was fresh, and the 
Chemical changes which have taken 
place give ‘body to the milk, making it 
even more desirable for some kinds of 
cooking. 

After some length of time, long or 
short according to conditions, certain 
products of decomposition occur which 
make the milk simply one more addi- 
tion to the wastes which American 
housekeepers are slowly, very slowly, 
Jearning to avoid. When the milk looks 
gray and thas developed odors other than 
the simple acid smell, which is charac- 
teristic, then it should be rejected as 
unfit for use. 

In the wholesome stage of acidity, 
we have, in a food normally “sweet,” or, 
im other words, neutral, an acid, devel- 
oping either quickly or ‘slowly, :aceording 
to conditions. To make it available we 
may use either of two methods. One is 
to separate the acid from the solid part 
by draining off the liquid in which the 
acid is held in solution; the other way, 
which is used for all American cooking, 
is to neutralize the acid by the addition 
of an alkaline salt (baking soda). 

The following recipes are tested ones 
and come from far and wide: 


Cottage Cheese 

If more milk has soured than can be 
conveniently used for cooking, a cheese 
cam be made. The milk should be 
“whole milk,” that is, not skinnmed. 
Tleat it slowly over hot, not boiling, 
water until the curds have separated 
from the liquid part, but not until the 
urd is tough or hard. Drain this, with- 
out pressing, through double cheese- 
eloth. When drained sufficiently to hold 
together in a solid mass, remove to a 
bowl and add salt to taste, a little sweet 
cream, and, if desired, a very little pow- 
dered sage. Shape by pressing into cup 
molds. 
Corn Meal Batter Cakes 

Gne and three-quarters cups of corn 
meal, a scant half cup of flour, two eggs, 
one and one-half pints of sour milk, 
two teaspoons of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoon salt and one te»spoon of soda. 
‘The meal must be the coarse corn meal. 
not the bolted variety. The milk should 
be thoroughly soured. Soak the meal 
over night in the milk. In the morn- 
ing, beat the eggs well into it; mix the 
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flour, sugar, soda and salt, and sift into 
the first mixture. Beat thoroughly, let 
it stand a few minutes and bake in 
small cakes on a hot griddle. Henri- 
etta R. Eliot. 
Brown Bread 

Mix and sift one and one-quarter cups 
of granulated Indian meal, one cup of 
graham flour and three-quarters of a cup 
of rye flour. Add to these one teaspoon 
of soda and a half teaspoon of salt, mix 
and sift again. Add two-thirds of a cup 
of molasses and two cups of sour milk; 
beat well together and pour into a but- 
tered tin. Steam four or five hours. 
Gingerbread 

One cup of butter, one cup of sugar 
creamed, one cup of molasses, one cup 
of sour cream or sour milk, two 
teaspoons of soda dissolved in a little 
hot water, one-half teaspoon of salt, two 
teaspoons of ginger, one teaspoon of cin- 
namon, two eggs thoroughly beaten, flour 
to make as thick as ordinary cake, one 
cup of raisins dredged in flour and added 
lastly to the mixture. Mattie B. Lowne. 
Soft Gingerbread Without Eggs 

One cup each of sour milk, sugar and 
molasses, two tablespoons of softened 
butter, one teaspoon each of ground cin- 
namon, ginger and soda; one-half tea- 
spoon of salt; three cups of flour. This 
quantity will make one nice square loaf, 
and half a dozen medium sized cakes 
baked in muffin pans. A little sugar 
sprinkled over the cake as it goes into 
the oven gives a sugary look and taste 
many persons like. M. A. H. 
Virginia Sugar Cakes 

Four eggs, three cups of brown sugar, 
one cup of sour cream, one cup of butter, 
one teaspoon of soda, flour enough to 
roll out. Work as little as possible. 
Roll sugar on the dough before cutting 
out. Use a broad knife in lifting into 
the pan and brown well. This recipe 
was copied from my mother’s pen-and- 
ink eook book, dated 1837. Mrs J. D. 
MeFarland. 
Sour Cream Filling for Cake 

Whip the sour cream very stiff, add- 
ing the white of an egg, and beating all 
up together; chop very fine some com- 
mon shagbark walnuts, English walnuts, 
or, better still, butternuts, which make 
the cake very rich and toothsome. Stir 
these through the cream, add one tea- 
spoon of vanilla, or a little more if the 
filling seems to need it, and then stir in 
sugar until the filling tastes sweet; now 
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it is ready to spread between the layers 
of the cake, heaping it roughly on top. 
Mary Taylor-Ross. 

Turnovers 


One cup of brown sugar, one cup of 
lard, one egg, two cups of oatmeal, one 
cup of sour milk, one teaspoon of soda, 
one teaspoon of nutmeg, salt and white 
flour enough to roll out thin. Cut with 
a thin cooky cutter. Put jam or jelly 
on, turn over and bake. Mrs A. A. 
Godard. 

Bread Pudding 

One cup of sour milk, two cups of 
bread crumbs, one cup of flour, one-half 
cup of butter, one cup of chopped 
raisins, one small cup of preserved 
strawberries, one cup of sugar, two eggs, 
one teaspeon of soda, one teaspoon of 
cinnamon. Mix sugar and butter to 
eream; soak bread in milk with soda, 
mix and add the other ingredients. 
Steam two hours. Serve with whipped 
cream. Mrs Albert Marion Hyde. 


The Cake-walk 


By Caroline Mischka Roberts 


Said the Butter to the Sugar: “Will you 
dance to-night with me 

At the cake-walk to be given in the 
Yellow Bowl? ’Twill be 

The smoothest thing you e’er were in 
before the evening’s end, 

And the swellest, for the Eggs and 
Baking Powder will attend; 

Spring Wheat Flour will come also and 
Sweet Milk, too, will be there— 

She’s the cream of all the gath’ring and 
as rich as she is fair— 


And both Nutmeg and Vanilla may* 


come as a special favor, 

I hope they will, their presence to the 
whole thing would add flavor. 

Tall Granite Spoon will lead us through 
the dance’s mystic maze; 

He will take us ’round and ’round in a 
sort of polonaise. 

It’s sure to be exclusive and a very fine 
affair 

For only the most proper of ingredi- 
ents will be there; 

Yet it’s whispered low that later, after 
the cake-walk turn, 

The party all together to the Oven will 
adjourn ; 

And if that’s true I'll wager a dollar 
to a dime 

The whole affair will wind up with a 

very hot old time.” 
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GOOD ‘HOUSEKEEPING 


Menus for May 


Arranged to Suggest 


Seasonable Dishes, 


with Due Regard to Variety 
and Economy 


By Louise 
Sunpay, May 1 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
m 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast lamb 


Browned potatoes Peas 
Dressed lettuce 
Snow pudding 

Coffee 


Supper 
Lobster a la Newburg 
Rye bread and nut sand- 
wiches 
Russian tea 
Monpay, May 2 
Breakjast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon Potato cakes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of peas 
Croutons Olives 
Potato salad 
Rolls Cocoa 
Dinner 
Broiled smelts 
Cold lamb 
Potato croquettes 
Dandelion grecns 
Dressed tomatoes 


Jellied prunes Coffee) 


Tuespay, May 3 
Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Minced lamb on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped eggs 
Parker House rolls 
Quince jelly 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Veal roast 
Rice pilaf String beans 
Cucumber salad 
Chocolate blancmange 


Worthen 


Dinner 
Broiled tomatoes 
Pan-broiled lamb chops 
Baked potatoes Peas 
Radish salad 
Cottage pudding 
Coffee 
Frrpay, May 6 
Breakfast 
Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Tripe in batter 
Potato cakes 
Graham muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon croquettes 
Toasted muffins Olives 
Apricot tarts 
Dinner 
Vegetable sou 
Baked bluefis' 
Riced potatoes 
Spinach 
Dressed cucumbers 
Prune jelly with cream 
voffee 
Saturpay, May 7 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Minced fish and_ potato 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Crisped crackers 
Pickles 
Cream puffs 
Dinner 
Beef stew with dump- 
lings 
Cucumber and tomato 


sala 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Coffee 
Sunpay, May 8 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Brown bread Coffce 
Dinner 


Coles Clear soup 
Wepnespay, May 4 Fricasseed chicken 
_ Breakfast Potatoes Peas 
Sliced pineapple Dressed lettuce 
Cereal with cream Rhubarb pie Coffee 
Rice muffins Omelet Supper 
Coffee Tomatoes and eggs on 
Luncheon chafing-dish 
Veal croquettes Brown bread sandwiches 
Whole wheat bread Olives 
a tomatoes Caramel cake Cocoa 
Jinner 
White soup Monpay, May 9 


Broiled Hamburg steak 
with olive sauce 
Mashed potato 
Escalloped onions 
Dressed lettuce 

Cup custards Coffee 

Tuvurspay, May 5 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Minced steak on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese souffle 
Baking powder biscuit 


Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on toast 
offee 
Luncheon 
Chicken salad 
olls Oranges 
Dinner 
Chicken soup 
Veal cutlets 
Potato au gratin 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Peas sal 


Tvuespay, May 10 


Cereal with cream 
Liver and 


Rye muffins 
Luncheon 
Cream of tomato soup 
Egg salad Roils 
Cocoa 
Dinner 


Broiled sardines 
Breast of lamb with 
tomato sauce 
Browned potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Dressed lettuce 
Crackers and cheese 
offee 
Wepnespay, May 11 
Breakfast 
Rhubarb sauce 
Cereal with cream 
Creamy egg on toast 
Coftee 
Luncheon 
Tomato and sardine 


salad 
Pulled bread 
Stuffed dates 
Dinner 
Rice soup 
Broiled beefsteak with 
mushrooms 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried egg plant 
Cress salad 
Pineapple shortcake 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, May 12 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Beef and potato hash 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped rice and 
cheese 
Toasted muffins 
Orange marmalade 
inner 
Cream of potato soup 
Boiled tongue 
Potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Dressed cucumbers 


Lemon jelly with soft 
custard 
Coffee 
Fripay, May 13 
Breakfast 


Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
broiled haddock 
Creamed potato 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Sliced tongue 
Baked potatoes 
Pickled beets: 
Sliced oranges 


Cream of cauliflower | 


soup 
Planked shad 
Potato puff 
Dandelion greens 
Lettuce salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 
Saturpay, May 14 
Breakfast 
Orange marmalade 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Raised muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Biack bean soup Pickles 
Brown bread 


T Dinner 
‘omato cana; 
Beef 
Mashed potato 
Stewed cucumbers 
Dressed lettuce 
Raspberry souffle 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 
Sunpay, May 15 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls Brown bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Celery salad 
Strawberry sherbet 
Wafers Coffee 


upper 
Egg and potato salad 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Canned peaches 
Sponge cake 
Mownpay, May 16 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Smoked halibut 
Baked potatoes 
Whole wheat bread 
Raspberry jam 
Dinner 
Puree of peas 
Cold roast beef 
Potato croquettes 
Asparagus on toast 
Dressed lettuce 
Rhubarb fruit tart 
Coffee 
Tvespay, May 17 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Beef and potatoes 
warmed in grav 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped eggs 
Brown bread Olives 
Nuts 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Veal loaf 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Cucumber salad 
Strawberry shortcake 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, May 18 
Breakfast 
ranges 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Veal croquettes 
Creamed potatoes 
Grape jelly sandwiches 
Dinner 
Macaroni soup 
Broiled ham 
Potato au gratin 
Creamed asparagus 
Dressed lettuce 
Coffee custard 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, May 19 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet 


Sliced oranges 


Strawberry shortcake 
Coffee 


Cream cheese 


Flour muffins 


"Breakfast 
Strawberries 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
be | | | Coffee 


Luncheon 
Creamed drief beef 
Baked potatoes 
Toasted muffins 
Fruit 
Dinner 


ea soup 
7 Breaded lamb chops 
otatoes 
Tomato croquettes 
Dressed cucumbers 
Banana meringue 
Coffee 
Fripay, May 20 
Breakfast 
Canned pears 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Baked peas 
Parker Howe rolls 
Celery relish 
Rhubarb sauce 
Dinner 
Lamb broth 
Boiled salmon with egg 


sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Peas Dressed lettuce 
Lemon water ice 
Coffee 
Saturpay, May 21 
Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs Toast 
offee 
Luncheon 
Creamed salmon 
Brown bread Olives 
Orange jelly 
inner 
Consomme 
Hamburg steak with 
tomato sauce 
Riced potato 
Dandelion greens 
Radish salad 
Boiled rice with cream 
offee 
Sunpay, May 22 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Beef _in brown gravy 
Potato cakes 
Waffles and syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Asparagus soup 
Fried chicken 
Rice croquettes 
Peas and diced carrots 
Dressed tomatoes 
Pineapple ice cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed lobster 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Pineapple and straw- 
berries 
Monpay, May 23 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Tomato omelet 
Toasted brown bread 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese fondu 
Crisped crackers 
Strawberries and cream 
Dinner 
Chicken soup 
Fricassee of lamb 
Mashed potato 
Escalloped tomatoes 
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Tuespay, May 24 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 

Toasted salt codfish 

Creamed potatoes 

Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable salad 
Toasted muffins 
Cream cheese 
Stuffed dates 
inner 
Tomato soup 
Lamb croquettes with 
peas 
Potato souffle 
String beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Strawberry shortcake 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, May 25 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Baked omelet 


Cream toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped fish and 
potato 


Baking powder biscuit 
Pickles 


Stewed prunes 
inner 
Clear soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Riced potato 
Asparagus on toast 
Beet and lettuce salad 
Vanilla ice cream with 
hot chocolate sauce 
Coffee, 
Tuurspay, May 26 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Minced beef on toast 
‘offee 
Luncheon 
Cream of potato soup 
Crisped crackers 
Spiced cucumber 
Fried hominy and syrup 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Roast Jeg of lamb with 
mint sauce 
Browned potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 
Dressed lettuce 
Coffee Bavarian cream 
Coffee 
Fripay, May 27 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Croutons Pickles 
Jelly sandwiches 
Dinner 
Lettuce soup 
Soiled halibut with egg 
sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Spiced beets 
Cucumber salad 
Caramel custard with 
caramel sauce 
Coffee 
Saturpay, May 28 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Baked potatoes 


Radish salad 
Rhubarb pie Coffee 


offee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni and cheese 
Brown bread Nuts 


inner Potato omelet 
Cream of Lima bean Brown bread toast 
soup offee 
Sliced Jamb Luncheon 
Currant jelly sauce Nut loaf 


Rice croquettes Whole wheat bread 
Peas in timbale cases Olives 


Dressed lettuce Strawberries and cream 
Orange shortcake 


Coff Dinner 
onee Clear soup 
Sunpay, May 29 Cold roast beef 
Breakfast Potato puff 
Strawberries Creamed cauliflower 


Dressed lettuce 
Rhubarb pie Coffce 


Tuespay, May 31 


Cereal with cream 
Minced lamb with 
dropped cee on toast 


Breakfast 
Dinner Oranges 
Consomme 


R Cereal with cream 
oast of beef Beef warmed in gravy 
Potato au gratin Potato cakes 
Onion souffle ‘Toast Coffee 
String bean salad 


Steamed chocolate pud- 
ding with whipped Parker House rolls 
cream ives 

Lemon jelly 
Creamed with 
mushrooms 


Beef croquettes with 
olive sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 


Brown_ bread sandwiches 
Fruit canapes 
Monpay, May 30 


Breakfast Dressed tomatoes 
Bananas Strawberry shortcake 
Cereal with cream Coffee 


Bureau of Information 


Answers Chosen from Those Which Have 
Been Sent Free by Mail 


(Send for Information Blanks] 


Tue Basy’s Basket, to which Mrs A. 
refers, is described in the December Goop 
Hovusekeerine, 1903, Page 572. It is 
very simply made from a large clothes 
basket fastened to a support made out of 
curtain poles. That it is practicable for 
home manufacture is assured, as it was 
made by an amateur carpenter and has 
been proving its usefulness for some 
years. 

Tue Bayperry in regard to 
which we have had a number of queries, 
may be feund, according to S. A. B., 
at the Women’s Industrial exchange in 
Boston, or may be obtained direct from 
a lady who makes them, Miss Jennie 
Gilbert, 11 Blache street, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. She makes both the long, 
quaint ones and the short ones of the 
ordinary shape. 

THe Grease Spots on the front 
breadth of your black gown, Miss B., will 
yield to the application of ether. Pour 
on the ether, a very little at a time, and 
rub with a clean cloth, using a circular 
motion. Place under the spot a piece of 
clean blotting paper or a clean piece of 
cloth. 

Otp Furniture, Mrs H., should first 
be well scraped to remove the paint. 
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After smoothing it with sandpaper, ap- 
ply a mahogany oil stain and afterward 
varnish over. This will make the maple 
and pine look as nearly alike as two dif- 
ferent woods can. However, even two 
pieces of the same wood sometimes give 
a different effect in staining, owing to 
the difference in grain, so that it would 
be hard to predict the results without 
first seeing your furniture. 

For THe Basy two and a half years old, 
Mrs B., it would hardly be advisable to 
use lemon juice, even though she seems 
to crave it. Fruit juice of the right sort 
is good for her and it may Le given quite 
freely. The juice and pulp of a well- 
baked apple or some prune juice will sat- 
isfy her craving without the ill effects 
of too strong an acid. 

Sour MILK, to be used for cooking, 
Mrs H. M. B., should be simply sour, not 
bitter nor discolored. The thick curds, 
which result from the action of the acid, 
add body and a certain richness, desirable 
for some flour mixtures. Baking soda is 
added to neutralize the acid or “sweeten” 
the milk. 

For Maxie Mrs F. will find val- 
uable suggestions in a book by Mrs H. 
R. Albee of Pequaket, New Hampshire. 
The book is called Abnakee Rugs, and is 
the name used by her to designate the 
rugs made by a certain group of home- 
workers. The book is published by the 
author and costs sixty cents. 

THe Junior Repvusiic, to which Mrs 
I. refers, is the George Junior Republic 
at Freeville, New York. 


A Srraprvartus Vrouw, Mrs A., will 
always be in demand among experts, in 
whatever condition it may be, since it 
hes value as a relic, if not as a music 
producer. The question is, whether yours 
is genuine, in spite of the marking. 
There have been numberless imitations, 
which only an expert in such matters can 
detect. Any large dealer in musical in- 
struments will estimate its value for you. 


Tue Trovusie with your celery soup, 
Mrs S., is just what you yourself sug- 
gest. Always use the water in which the 
eclery is cooked. That is the vegetable 
stock on which the soup is based. 


For tHe Wepprsa Luncneon, Miss 
P., decorations of lilies-of-the-valley are 
exquisite, while in June, also, roses are 
always appropriate and easily obtainable. 
A June bride is fortunate in the wealth 
ef flowers from which she may choose, 
but the individuality which is shown in 
her decorative scheme lends it its highest 


value. For the menu, either of the fol- 
lowing might be used: 
Salpicon of fruit 
(Pineapple and _ bananas) 
Tomato bouillon 
Salmon cutlets Cucumbers 
Lamb chops French fried potatoes 
Peas 
Asparagus salad 
Strawberry mousse 
Bride’s loaf Assorted cakes 
Coffee 
The second one is less elaborate and 
would, consequently, be Jess expensive: 
Fruit (not strawberries) 
Chicken timbale Asparagus 
Clover leaf rolls 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
Cheese sandwiches 
Strawberry sherbet Bride’s loaf 
Coffee 


Starcuy Foop, Mrs H., may be given 
to the year-old baby in the form of well- 
cooked cereals with milk, a little baked 
potato with cream and salt, dry toast 
and an occasional coarse cracker, to be 
thoroughly masticated. Much use of 
crackers is discouraged by physicians as 
they are apt to clog the digestive sys- 
tem. In addition to the above, give some 
fruit juice from cooked fruit, as prunes 
or baked apples. Soft-cooked eggs are 
good now and then, as well as the red 
juice of meat and meat broths. 


For Meat Pres, Mrs W., have well- 
cooked meat and season it carefully with 
salt, onion juice, chopped parsley and 
paprika. Vary the seasoning with dif- 
ferent meats or combinations of meat 
and thicken the gravy with browned 
flour. For a chicken pie, in addition to 
the seasonings mentioned, use some 
celery salt and add a little stewed celery 
eut small. Chopped ham and_hard- 
cooked eggs may be used with chicken. 
With a highly seasoned white sauce this 
makes a delicious pie. Veal pie is good, 
veal and ham make an appetizing com- 
bination and mutton or lamb with 
tomato sauce is most acceptable. 


Your Metuop of making the mayon- 
naise dressing, Miss R., is not so much 
at fault as the proportions in your recipe. 
To two egg yolks you should use much 
more oil, a cup or a cup and a half, about. 
two tablespoons each of lemon juice aml 
vinegar, half a teaspoon each of salt ancl 
mustard, a teaspoon of powdered sugar 
and just a dash of cayenne. The dress- 
ing will then be better in color and con- 
sistency. 


| 
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» Ladies are invited to call the attention 
of husbands, sons and brothers to the 
opportunity of turning a penny and help- 
ing the sisterhood by sending us a “Dis- 
covery” or two. ‘Twenty-five dollars in 
cash is awaiting distribution for the five 
best paragraphs for the department 
written by men from their own experi- 
ence or observation. Paragraphs which 
do not win prizes, but prove available, 
will be paid for in cash. The contest 
remains open to June 1. Men are already 
contributing to these pages; we want to 
hear from a larger number. 


¥ The brides who are going into new 
homes full of shiny furniture will save 
money by spending a little for white oil- 
cloth. I did not lock my barn door 
until after my horse was stolen. Now, 
however, under all the searfs on my 
dressers and chiffonieres and washstands 
are covers of white oilcloth, cut the same 
shape as the linen covers, but a trifle 
smaller. For the centerpieces and doilies 
on my polished tables, I cut the mats 
of thin white rubber sheeting. If the 
doily is of drawn work or lace, I eut the 
protection only large enough for the 
linen center, or just the size of the 
jardiniere or vase which sits upon it. 
Compared with the expense of having 
a table top scraped and repolished or 
varnished, the oilcloth costs very little. 


N. C. W. 


¥ The delightful custom of tying May 
baskets filled with flowers on the door 
knob is worthy of revival. Why not 
May baskets still, not filled with senti- 
ment and flowers, perhaps, pretty as the 
custom undoubtedly was, but making a 
souree of good cheer to some poor soul? 
A certain old lady I know of found a 
big May basket tied to her door knob 
with a bright bow of red ribbon, and 
what she saw inside, when she answered 
the quick ring of the door bell, gladdened 
her heart for many a day. This is what 
the basket was filled with: potatoes, 
onions, meat, sugar, coffee, apples; and 


topping all, the sweet mayflowers them- 
selves. Suppose we start this fashion of 
remembering somebody old or sick or 
unhappy on the morning when the month 
of May comes to us with its flowers, its 
welcome promise that winter is gone and 
summer is drawing near. T. Celestine 
Cummings. 


¥ At a dainty tea table we were favored 
with a delicious cup of tea. It was a 
mixed brand of English Breakfast and 
Orange Pekoe, and into each cup of the 
clear, strong infusion was put a small 
slice of pineapple, which had been soaked 
in a syrup made of rum and a small 
amount of Maraschino. To this was 
added a small slice of lemon to give zest 
to the flavor of pineapple. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


# A variation in the way of serving 
cucumbers which is very acceptable at 
our table is the following. Pare two 
thin green cucumbers; cut them into 
thin crossways slices, soak half an hour 
in ice water, drain, and add one very 
small onion sliced very thin. Mix with a 
quarter of a cup of sour cream (not un- 
pleasantly sour), one tablespoon of vin- 
egar and salt to taste. Whip this through 
the cucumber and onion, sprinkle with 
white pepper on top, and serve. Y. 


¥ At an afternoon “at home” in New 
York the bare oak table in an oak dining 
room, with green walls, was dressed in 
the following manner: The table was 
oblong, with square corners, and in the 
center was first an oblong piece of linen 
with a fine Battenberg border. The en- 
tire linen center of this was concealed 
by a green velvet covered cardboard, and 
this in turn was completely covered by 
a handsome piece of Italian filet lace and 
cutwork. Doylies to match the latter 
were under every plate and bonbon 
dish. The low center light of the chan- 
delier was a large shade of green silk, 
under metal openwork with a green silk 
fringe, and the three bulbs of the electric 
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light were subdued by a large fern ball 
directly underneath. It was fastened to 
the large shade by green ribbons and tem- 
pered the light to just the right shade. 
Two -large crystal candelabra held long 
fluted green candles surmounted by 
shades of green silk under silver filigree, 
and with white, glass-beaded fringe. The 
shade of green was a light grass green, 
cud the effect was beautiful. L. H. L. 


® My burned wood serving tray has 
been made much more serviceable by hav- 
ing a glass fitted in to cover the bottom 
of the tray. Now anything spilled on it 
can be easily removed, and the tray itself 
protected. The glass is cut the exact 
size of the bottom of the tray, and fitted 
in tightly and is held at each corner by 
tiny brads, such as are used for holding 
in window glass. If the glass is cut a 
tight fit, it can be sprung in so that it 
will be very firm and need nothing more 
to hold it. E. L. 


¥ We have lost some tender plants, when 
first transplanting them, because they 
= were not carefully guarded 
from the sun. Now we use 

cones of heavy wrapping 


paper and they are both ex- 
cellent and inexpensive. To 
make them, we cut a half 
cirele, sixteen inches in diameter. See 
diagram. Fold this into eight parts, 
placing a notch at 
each fold, and one 
half way between a 
and c. Cut from 
each notch to dotted 
line, to depth of one 
inch. Fold a to c and pin. Bend out- 
ward the edges of the cone thus formed, 
and place over the plant. Pin it to the 
ground with large nails, or strong splin- 
ters, placed in the center of each section, 
as in the illustration. These caps may 
be used repeatedly unless they get wet in 
a hard rain, when, of course, new ones 


have to be made. M. K., Alabama. 


G/ 


® Fruit in all guises and disguises greets 
us now in unexpected and delightful 
ways—sometimes as a fruit course, often 
in the middle, and occasionally at the 
end of a dinner or luncheon. Its latest 
reappearance is in the delectable sand- 
wich of the. afternoon tea, especially for 
cutdoor festivities. Try any of the sea- 
sonable fruits, even the banana, letting 
them marinate in sherry or Maraschino 
for half an hour; then put them between 
thin slices of white bread spread with 


cream and sprinkled slightly with pow- 
dered sugar, or, better yet, strained honey. 
A few chopped nuts are an addition wel- 
comed by many. Plain thin slices of 
sponge cake may be substituted for 
bread. Strawberries mashed, cherries 
chopped, or even currants pressed 
through a sieve, are delicious treated in 
this way. Linda Hull Larned. 


¥ A charming little mother, whom I 
know, found her three small boys a bit 
weary of the Sunday afternoon quiet after 
Sunday school and dinner, and as she 
wishes to keep this day quite different 
from other days and yet wants her little 
ones to look forward to Sunday, she has 
chosen some especially beautiful stories, 
which are read during the quiet after- 
noon, and keeps for this day favorite 
walks in woodsy fields. And to close the 
afternoon comes “candle lighting time” 
when, at twilight, the boys each light 
their own candles and the three-branched 
eandelabrum by which to eat their sim- 
ple supper. I know of no other family 
of boys where Sunday is so much en- 
joyed. L. W. 


¥ Dark colored taffeta and gros-grain 
silks can be made as good as new by 
sprinkling with clear water and rolling 
tightly upon a broom handle or curtain 
pole. It should be allowed to dry 
slightly upon the roll. C. W. W. 


I have tried a number of methods for 
fastening my skirts and shirt waists and 
this one suits me best of all. I fasten a 
stout safety pin into the back of the waist 
from the under side, then sew to the belt 
of the skirt a good-sized hook. The skirt 
is then hooked to the safety pin and 
“there you are.” This is especially good 
for wash waists, as the safety pin is easily 
removed when laundering the waist. 


F. M. 


¥ An only little daughter had arrived at 
the age where incipient woman nature 
began to express itself in original ideas 
of housekeeping. Corners of the rooms 
of her mother’s house were transformed 
by childhood’s magic into kitchen, din- 
ing room and parlor, with the dolls and 
their belongings, while out of doors 
among the upthrown roots of a great red 
oak tree were wonderful cuddies which 
she swept clean for rooms, and where bits 
of brown china and acorn dishes as- 
sisted in an illusion so satisfying, that 
the wee girlie and her little black nurse 
would play there for hours in perfect 
content. In the ignorance of their 
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hearts, her young parents thought it 
would be a fine thing to build a house for 
the young lady, where she might reign 
undisputed queen, without ever being 
respectfully requested to “Pick up your 
things, Peggy,” or “Come in out of the 
rain, quick, Peggy.” The little girl 
agreed, too, and so the house was built 
and equipped with a complete set of doll 
furniture, dishes and all the other com- 
forts of a home. At first, it seemed a 
great success, but it was not more than a 
few weeks before the treasures of Miss 
Muffit’s heart had strayed back into her 
mother’s room, and lay neglected under- 
foot, while their small cwner played 
calmly under the trees with her bits of 
broken crockery, and with all sorts of 
disreputable tin cans and boxes, and her 
imagination was not further hindered 
by attempts to leave it out of employ- 
ment. Susie Bouchelie Wight. 


# I should like to sound a note of warn- 
ing in regard to keeping turpentine in 
a warm room. I once had a quart bottle 
of it on the top shelf of my open kitchen 
closet. We always add a little of it to 
the water with which we wipe up our 
hard wood floors—it gives such a good, 
clean odor—and one warm “Tuesday 
morning while we were ironing, it sud- 
denly exploded and frightened us fear- 
fully, it sounded just like a pistol. For- 
tunately no serious harm was done, al- 
though the fragments of glass were 
thrown all over the kitchen and the clean 
clothes were liberally sprinkled with the 
B. 


turpentine. 


¥ An economical spirit inherited from 
a long line of New England ancestors 
used to groan whenever I saw Mary Ann 
pare potatoes. To her mind there was 
much less potato than skin. Now I 
have a patent parer on the style of a 
safety razor which saves its cost in a 
couple of days, and takes about half the 
time to do the work. J. M. 


¥ My sister, her husband and little girl 
of eleven were going to California, and 
would be seven days on the way. For 
their amusement on the journey, I pre- 
pared seven envelopes, each containing a 
smaller one for the little girl. Each 
was marked with the date when it was 
to be opened, and contained a variety of 
inatter, including stories, puzzles and 
nonsense rhymes—original and selected 
—anecdotes and funny pictures. An- 
other envelope, very small, had in it the 
answers to the puzzles, aiso a still smaller 
one containing a prize for the one who 


should solve the most. This prize was a 
two-cent postage stamp. Every envelope 
was sealed, and some of them had pasted 
on them headings or parts of pictures 
cut from magazines. For instance, one 
containing tongue-twisters was labeled 
“Are you looking for trouble?” after 
which I wrote “Inquire within.” Another 
had a row of owls, another, “Random 
Notes,” another, “Wit and Wisdom.” In 
each I also put a personal note, mostly 
nonsense. When the novelty of the 
journey had worn off a little, and when 
the scenery was not interesting, they 
would always find something surprising 
and amusing. And I enjoyed getting it 
ready quite as much as they appreciated 
the use of it. Camilla J. Knight. 


¥ TI always thought that a torn rubber 
must be thrown away until I learned 
this way of mend- 


SS ing it. A piece of - 
black dress braid, 


with the end 
doubled under, is fastened at the upper 
part of the slit, the edges of the slit 
brought close together and fastened to 
the braid. Then, commencing at the 
bottom the edges are sewed across with 
a flat overhand and the upper edge fin- 
ished with a buttonhole stitch which 
takes in the end of the braid. Aunt 
Mary. 


¥ A stove man assures me that if before 
stovepipes are put away for the season, 
they are well rubbed with grease (lard is 
best) and tied up in several thicknesses 
of newspapers, they can be put anywhere 
for storage with no fear of rust. Frances 


¥ Mashed potato is sometimes enlivened 
at our house, and agreeably, with bits of 
green pepper worked in. J. 


¥ At a dinner party last winter straw- 
berries were served which tasted as if 
they had that day been picked from the 
vines. The hostess gave me her recipe: 
Weigh the strawberries and use an equal 
weight of sugar. Crush the strawberries. 
Mix well with the sugar and can this 
mixture cold in cold cans. The hostess 
has canned berries in this manner for 
years, never losing a can. 


¥ A new and attractive sweet was served 
at the Waldorf-Astoria the other day. 
There was first an individual round layer 
of sponge cake, then a layer of ice cream. 
and on top of this a thin layer of pre- 
served fruit. This special one was white 
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bar-le-due, but any kind could be used, 
or a mixture of all kinds, the tutti frutti 
variety. Covering it all was a top of 
whipped cream mixed with white of egg, 
just enough to make it dainty. Also at 
this famous hostelry at afternoon tea all 
shapes of sweetened and flavored puff 
paste were served in the place of cakes. 
Some of them were sprinkled with nuts 
and others were in two layers put to- 
gether with some sweet honey or maple 
mixture. Another sweet was a large 
champagne glass lined with finely minced 
ice. This is done by pressing it to the 
glass with a spoon. In the center of this 
a mound of delicious fruit ice is gar- 
nished with green leaves and red’ cherries. 
Linda Hull Larned. 


¥ We have so much rhubarb in our gar- 
den that I use only the red part for 
cooking, cutting it up without removing 
the skin. Instead of stewing it, I cook 
it in the oven with sugar and a little 
water. It tastes much better and has a 
beautiful color. T. C. 


¥% Having unexpected guests for lunch- 
eon, with no time to prepare an elaborate 
meal, and being in need of a vegetable, I 
pared a lot of radishes, boiled till tender, 
made a cream gravy, and not one at the 
table could guess what I had served, but 
all pronounced the new dish delicious. 


E. H. G. 


¥ A rustic piano lamp may be made of 
birch or other wood that lends itself 


to rustic work; the 
gnarled root lifting 
itself out of its bed 
of moss can be taken 
almost entire from the 
loose earth, and with 
a little trimming and 
artificial arrangement 
of the base be made to 
stand firmly on the 
level floor. The trunk 
is cut off at the de- 
sired hight and an 
improvised holder for 
the lamp securely fastened to the top, 
covered with soft bark lichens and 
twigs. The stump may be elaborated by 
adding the twisted branches and _ its 
beauty still further enhanced by a grow- 
ing vine concealed at the base. An ap- 
propriate shade is one made from imita- 
tion leaves or the beautiful autumn 
leaves of nature, dried and pressed, sewn 
upon a foundation of asbestos on wire 
net. If the root is not sufficiently heavy 
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to stand firm, lead weights should be 
fastened underneath to insure safety. 
Hat trees can be made after the same 
fashion or tall candlesticks for bedrooms. 
H. F. S. 


¥ The blue luncheon is especially grate- 
ful for warm weather, for blue is a cool 
color. Blue is not good for dinner, as 
most blue flowers lose their color under 
artificial light. A recent and very beau- 
tiful luncheon was in blue and lavender, 
which is one of the most Frenchy combi- 
nations imaginable and much affected by 
French dressmakers. The flowers were 
pale blue larkspur, which have lavender 
tints, and a huge bunch of these was 
placed in the center of the round table 
in a tall cut glass vase which lifted them 
out of the way, so that they scarcely cut 
off the view. They were arranged with 
their own foliage. The centerpiece on 
which the vase rested was a large 
embroidered Japanese piece in lavender 
and blue—the flowers being wistaria. 
Little almond boxes are hard to find in 
blue, so this ingenious woman took white 
entree cases and ran narrow blue and 
lavender ribbons through them. The 
candies were creams done in blue and 
lavender. The lavender ones you can 
buy and the blue will be made to order 
by any obliging confectioner, if a sample 
of the ribbon is furnished him a day or 
so in advance. The name cards were 
water colors in blue and lavender corn- 
flowers. The same idea could be carried 
out in wistaria, blue clematis or blue 
morning glories. M. C. D. 


¥ It is easiest to get rid of weeds when 
the gravel walk is made. But supposing 
the walk to be made, sprinkle the gravel 
with coarsely ground rock salt, and with 
a fine rake, rake it ynder the gravel. 
This will dissolve gradually from the 
rains, and no weeds or grass will grow 
where the salt has touched. This should 
not be used where a sloping walk is bor- 
dered by grass, as the salt water will run 
into and kill the grass. Sam A. Hamil- 
ton. 


¥ Most hostesses nowadays have extra 
table tops made of cheap wood and round. 
These are used for dinner parties. The 
problem of covering these is quite a 
serious one. For a table six feet in 
diameter which will seat twelve people it 
is not so difficult to get a cloth. These 
are made in one piece and come in hand- 
some patterns, three yards in diameter. 
The cloths are twenty-five dollars and 
the napkins bring the price to forty-five. 


¥ 


we Ww 


But for a larger table, the price is almost 
prohibitive. A ten-foot table will seat 
eighteen people and the cloth must be 
four yards in diameter. Only one man 
in the world makes these and the cheapest 
of them are seventy-five and eighty-five 
dollars. Of course they arc of handsome 
damask and seamless. A seam in a 
round tablecloth is ugly and the only way 
around it is to buy, for a ten-foot table, 
eight yards of heavy, plain, white satin 
damask at from a dollar and a half to 
three dollars a yard. Sew this up the cen- 
ter and round off the corners, hemming 
the outside neatly. Over the seam stitch 
a wide row of Battenberg insertion. If 
your table top is of polished wood, the 
cloth can be cut away beneath the lace. 
Round pieces of Battenberg mounted 
around the edges of the cloth with the 
cloth cut away underneath will make a 
very beautiful cloth at a cost of from 
twenty-five to forty dollars. A big mon- 
ogram shou!d be embroidered on the cloth 
as an ornament. M. C. D. 


# A set of shelves built like a steplad- 
der was the happy idea of a woman who 
loved flowers, but had little garden space. 
Boxes of rich earth were placed upon the 
shelves, and the boxes and ladder painted 
gray. Then the ladder was fastened to 
the fence. Flowers were chosen that 
would bloom freely, alyssum, snap- 
dragons, Chinese, Japanese and garden 
pinks, mignonette, geraniums and double 
retunias. Verbenas, asters and stock were 
r'anted to take the place of the pinks 
when their season of blooming was over. 
All the summer until late in the fall this 
lodder is a mass of flowers. They get 
plenty of light and air and are easily 
tended and watered. The ladder, of 
course, could be put between windows, or 
at the side of the house. M. E. M. 


¥ To save laundry work I made pro- 
tectors for my little girl so that although 
she sits onthe 
ground or floor con- 
stantly she rarely 
has more than two 

pairs of drawers 
f and one or two pro- 
tectors in the week’s 
washing. The pro- 
tectors are of dark gingham. Fold the 
cloth on the bias and cut like the dia- 
gram. I give the measurements for a 
four-years-old child. The bias fold is 
jourteen inches long; the curved lines 
for the leg openings are seven inches 
double, or fourteen inches for the whole 
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opening; the straight edges for the two 
seams are four inches. The length along 
the dotted line is fourteen inches, and 
when finished the length from the but- 
tonhole to the middle of the bias fold 
is twelve inches. Stitch the straight 
edges together. At the top turn in 
enough of the two strips to make a 
double thickness for the two, button- 
holes. Turn in a narrow hem on all the 
curved edges and stitch it. Put the pro- 
tectors on over the drawers and button 
front and back to the waist. R. M. M. 


¥ For a little girl too stout for her hight 

and too easily overheated, we have found 

= a way to avoid unneces- 

: sary underwear by dis- 

pensing with the under- 

waist. We sew on to the 

cotton or woolen under- 

vest, strips (two inches 

wide) of white twilled muslin, one down 

the front and back and one down each 

side, under the arm. We sew one row of 

buttons at the waist line and one below 

it, and find the daughter is much more 
comfortable. Y. 


¥ I have an old silver thimble, wora 
smooth hy long usage, and it is the best 
one possible to use in work with flosses, 
which require so much care to keep from 
roughening. L. Mowen. 


¥ We were greatly troubled by colonies of 
black ants on our lawn and tried various 
ways of removing them, but always with- 
out success. Finally a remedy was told 
us which proved successful. We bought 
at a drug store a small quantity, perhaps 
a half pint, of bisulphid of carbon, 
poured some over each ant hill, or rather 
where they were busily engaged in con- 
structing one, then covered the spots with 
papers, fastening them down with stones. 
We did this in the evening and left the 
papers down over night. In the morn- 
ing no trace of the ants remained and 
they never returned. If you catch a 
whiff of the odor while administering 
the dose, you will not wonder that it 
proves so very successful. This remedy is 
suitable for outdoor use only. E. E. L. 


# A very handsome set of pillowcases, 
especially appropriate for a guest room, 
were shown me. The cases were made in 
the regular way of linen with a hem 
about four inches wide. There was a 
very handsome scalloped edge with a 
scroll effect running wp on the hem, 
which had been stamped, padded and 
worked solid in white. But before work- 
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ing the edge, the bottom of the case was 
eut off about one-fourth of an inch from 
the stamping, and then turned back and 
basted down just by the stamped line. 
The border was worked over this, making 
it firm and heavy, and giving a perfectly 
smooth neat wrong side, and an edge 
that will never fray as long as the 
eases last. A handsome monogram or 
one single initial in the center of the 
pilloweases would be a great addition 
to them, and, if one had the patience, a 
sheet with the upper hem done to match 
the cases, folded out over the spread, 
would be very handsome, and the set 
would surely be durable. Mrs A. F. L. 


¥ My husband, who is a traveling man, 
suffered from acute stomach trouble from 
much hurrying and badly cooked food. 
On one occasion he went into a drug 
store in a little country town and told 
his trouble to the old man who kept the 
store. The druggist said, “Don’t take 
any medicine, but just get an egg, break 
it raw into a glass, pour in enough vin- 
gar to cover it, pepper and salt well, 
swallow it, and that will settle your 
stomach all right.” With very little 
faith my husband carried out the direc- 
tions and found it acted like a charm. 
It enabled him to finish his journey in 
comfort. P. A. N. 


¥ When I take my kid gloves off, if my 
hands are moist and warm, I lay the 
gloves in a sheet of tissue paper, and 
then put under a heavy book or some 
other substantial weight and allow to 
remain there for some hours. When 
they are taken out they are found to be 
soft and pliable, not stiff and hard. 
R. F. 


¥ While crocheting a baby blanket, I 
kept it in a pillowcase in order to keep 
clean, but the case 
was constantly slip- 
ping on the floor and 
the worsted became 
tangled with my 
work, The apron 
which I constructed 
to take its place is a 
source of comfort. 
My = material was 
white, eighteen inches wide and forty- 
seven inches long. I measured off 
twenty-seven inches, the length of the 
apron, a c, and turned up the remain- 
ing twenty inches as a pocket, c b. 
Sew up the sides and hem the top of 
the pocket, b d. On the main part of 


the apron directly behind b d stitch on 
a piece of tape and run in white whale- 
bone to keep it out straight. Gather 
the main part of the apron into a bind- 
ing. Now a pocket for the worsted. 
Cut a circular piece of cloth twelve 
inches in diameter. Cut a hole one inch 
in diameter in the center of this. Cut 
from the center hole to the circumfer- 
ence e f and face both sides with tape. 
Place two buttons and buttonholes be- 
tween e and f. Make a tuck half way 
between the center and the circum- 
ference and run in a bone. Gather the 
outer edge of circle until it measures six 
inches in diameter and sew on to the 
pocket of the apron, covering the raw 
edge with tape. Then place ball of 
worsted in at e f, button it up, let the 
end of the worsted come out at f and it 
will unwind readily. S. L. K. 


¥ Thin slices of brown bread lightly 
buttered and cut in rounds or triangles 
make a better accompaniment to ice 
cream than cake, in the opinion of at 
least one household. Emma _ Paddock 
Telford. 


¥ When I go away for my summer vaca- 
tion, I provide myself with a glass fruit 
jar, on which to dry the little turnovers 
or protection collars, after washing. If 
the collars are wrapped around the jar 
smoothly, with each little point pulled 
out and pressed down, there will be no 
need to hunt for that impossibility at a 
summer boarding place—the hot iron. 
Mrs Carrie Lawton. 


¥ When I began housekeeping, I spent 
many a warm day, canning fruit, only to 
find that, in spite of sterilizing fruits, 
cans and all the rest, some of my fruit 
would spoil. An old friend taught me to 
test the filled jars, by turning them 
upside down and leaving them a day or 
two. Thus I found out which ones were 
air-tight. Of course, those that are not 
must be done over, but the fruit is saved 
and an extra rubber put on over the first 
one will save a repetition of the trouble. 
Grace Murray Stephenson. 


¥ We like all the old-fashioned flowers, 
and the bachelors’ buttons (Centaurea 
cyanus) are great favorites with us. 
They occupy a prominent place at the 
end of one of our mixed borders. They 
seed themselves very well, and we always 
see them pricking their way through the 
ground about the last week in April, and 
how they do grow!—ours are oftentimes 
in blossom by the first of June, and we 
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find that the self-sown seeds always bloom 
about two weeks sooner than those that 
we sow ourselves—they also seem a bit 
hardier and are not so apt to succumb 
to the cold and damp. We always havea 
few of the lilac and white varieties—all 
by themselves—but the greater part of 
our bed is filled with the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
as we greatly admire its rich deep blue 
and consider it one of the very best of 
our few blue flowers. This is the single 
blue variety which is most frequently 
seen in the florists’ windows, and it is a 
universal favorite. When the plants are 
once well started, we find that they re- 
quire very little care except to keep the 
seed pods well picked. If these are left 
to mature the blossoms immediately be- 
come smaller and less abundant and the 
whole plant is apt to assume a disrepu- 
table ragged look. Two years ago we 
planted a double row of Gypsophila pan- 
iculata (we always call it baby’s breath) 
just in front of the bachelors’ buttons, 
and the combination proved so’ happy 
that we have since continued it, and some 
of our prettiest bouquets have been made 
from these same two flowers. F. B. 


¥ Hardy plants which bloom on the 
previous year’s growth, the lilac for in- 
stance, should be severely pruned to a 
good head immediately after the flowers 
have faded in the spring, so that a good 
growth will be made during the summer 
for the next year. Such as bloom on the 
current year’s growth should be pruned 
late in the winter, when everything is 
frozen hard, removing all that will likely 
be dead or useless wood, and allowing to 
remain shoots that will bear fine blos- 
soms. Sam A. Hamilton. 


* TI think R. M. M.’s blouse suits for 
children’s hot-weather wear not so com- 
fortable as my little “union” suits, made 
all in one piece of five-cent calico (white 
with small black dots or sprigs) and fin- 
ished with narrow edging at elbows and 
knees and around the half-low necks. 
Worn with wool gauze undervests and 
with light weight sunbonnets or hats and 
laundered without starching, they afford 
more comfort and freedom and make 
less laundry work than anything I’ve yet 
discovered. FE. L. 


¥ I spent a summer where the woods 
were new and strange to me, and took 
great delight in the many varieties found. 
I was not scientific enough to care to 
know botanical names, but I did wish to 
know my new friends by their everyday 
names. I kad with me a copy of a book 


on wild flowers for guide, and made my 
summer pleasant and my book more at- 
tractive in this way: 1 would gather 
specimens, press them carefully between 
blotting paper, and with tiny strips of 
gummed paper fasten the pressed flowers 
and leaves into the book, putting each 
one beside ‘the printed illustration and 
description. Then I wrote in the every- 
day names underneath. This is a very 
good idea for children on a summer's 
vacation. The gummed paper can be 
bought at any stationer’s, and any good 
botanical book serves the purpose. F. G. 


¥% It seemed hard to throw flowers away 
with their faces still bright, but the odor 
of the stems made it necessary, some- 
times. Finally I tried placing a bit of 
chareoal in the vase. This keeps the 
water fresh and absorbs every vestige of 


odor. A. C. 


» Ever since I can remember, there has 
been on the wall of our kitchen at home 
a small blackboard. As children we 
used to think it great fun to play there, 
while the mother was at work, and later 
we grew to appreciate the value of the 
little corner chalked off and reserved for 
orders for the “butcher and baker and 
eandlestick maker.” It was so much 
more convenient than the easily mislaid 
pencil and paper. C. L. C. 


#A Japanese tea was given on a May 
afternoon last year, with cherry blos- 
soms as a flower decoration. I will give 
the modus operandi: Write the invita- 
tions on a Japanese napkin, then tuck 
each one into a tiny Japanese lantern on 
which the guest’s name has been printed 
with India ink. If there are youngsters 
in the family, they will consider it fun 
to deliver the lanterns. The reception 
rooms may be adorned by lanterns, fans, 
parasols, screens, all of Japanesy style. 
Scatter cherry blossoms in great snowy 
masses to light up shadowy corners. 
Azaleas, which are also a blossom of 
Japan, may be lavishly set about the 
rooms, azalea blossoms floating on water 
in a glass bowl make an unusually pretty 
table decoration. The hostess may quite 
properly receive her guests—who of 
eourse are all Jadies—in a graceful, 
gorgeous, silky kimono. Her hair should 
be dressed Japanese style, adorned with 
half a dozen tiny bright fans, and she 
should wear pointed, embroidered slip- 
pers. A charming scheme for covering 
the tea table is to have a centerpiece 
made from a square of fine Japanese 
matting, outlining it by strips of thin 
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split bamboo. Inside this set smail 
vases of Japanese ware, holding a single 
bough of cherry blossoms or azaleas. 
Over the table scatter cherry blossoms 
stripped from the bough, with here and 
there a brilliant azalea bloom. At each 
plate lay a place card, of either lilac or 
pink paper, with lilac letters on pink 
paper or pink lettering on lilac, a com- 
bination which is perfectly Japanesque. 
The names should be painted in square 
odd characters, which read down, not 
across the page. As at all Japanese 
functions the first course should be 
a sweetmeat, preserved or crystallized 
fruit of some sort, lifted by the hostess 
with a pair of tongs from a Japanese 
bowl and served on tiny plates. A puree 
of peas may be the soup course, follow- 
ing with an omelet, then fillets of baked 
or boiled fish with soy sauce. The last 
course may be sherbet or cream with 
tiny cakes, nuts and preserved plums or 
persimmons, then the inevitable tea in 
morsels of delicate cups. When the tea 
appears, hand with it a plate holding 
a fingerbowl, and a tiny Japanese box 
full of morsels of wood which on being 
dropped into water, open into wonderful 
flowers, fishes, animals, butterflies or 
birds. I. G. C. 


¥ While making a lemon or orange jelly 
I never follow exactly the rule given in 
eook books for the fruit juice. It is so 
easy to make a jelly too sour, as few 
cranges or lemons have the same amount 
of acidity. Once get a jelly too sour 
and begin to add more water and gela- 
tire, then it is almost impossible to get 
it again to the proper molding point. 
Invariably I follow the quantities given 
for water, gelatine and sugar, then I add 
the lemon or orange juice to taste. C. 


# This summer we hope to have our 
usual morning glories run rampant over 
our kitchen porch; last year none of our 
plants received more outspoken admira- 
tion. Our porch is on the east side of 
the house, and every morning it was one 
sheet of gorgeous color from the middle 
of June until the last of September. 
We always mark the choicest flowers and 
colors by tying a soft string around the 
seed clusters, and we al-vays save plenty 
of seeds, most of which go to our less 
fortunate neighbors, but nearly all of our 
vines come up year after year from self- 
sown seeds and these make the earliest 
and most vigorous plants. Our porch is 
very large, and one of the principal rea- 
sons why our morning glories are so 


attractive is because there are so many 
of them—half a dozen vines always look 
so lonely and discouraged—then, too, our 
plants have plenty to eat and drink, the 
earth is well turned over each fall and 
plenty of fresh loam is always used to 
take the place of the old, and whenever 
the flowers begin to look small we stir a 
little bohe meal into the ground, and, 
contrary to the usual custom, we never 
let any other plants—not even a border— 
occupy any part of their bed; they are 
capable of filling it themselves. 


A pretty and interesting afternoon 
affair, as carried out in the large cities 
and their suburbs, is a baby show. The 
babies are classified according to age, all 
under one year of age in one class and 
so on, making as many classes as desired. 
Prizes are given in each class, all for 
funny things rather than beauty or ap- 
pearance. One class has a prize for the 
most teeth, another for the largest foot, 
another for piano legs, ete; any ridicu- 
lous thing one can think of. This pro- 
vokes a great deal of amusement, and is 
one of the prettiest possible sights. B. J. 


¥I began to make a rhubarb pie, 
when I found that I did not have 
rhubarb enough by one-half. There was 
no way to procure more, and company 
was expected, so the pie must be made. 
I took the strawberries left from break- 
fast, put them on top of the rhubarb 
until the plate was full enough, first 
slicing or cutting each berry into bits, 
then added a good full cup of sugar, 
sprinkled on a little flour, a pinch of salt 
and one tablespoon of water. The straw- 
berries gave the pie a delicious flavor and 
tempting color and the flour thickened 
the juice. We often use this recipe now 
in preference to the plain rhubarb pie. 
Mrs F. E. M. 


» Ata May party for grown-ups in a pri- 
vate house, the parlor presented almost 
the appearance of an enchanted bower. 
Attached to the chandelier were twenty- 
four ribbons of pink and white crepe 
paper, twelve of each color, as twelve 
ladies and the same number of gentle- 
men had been invited. Each ribbon was 
pinned fast to the side wall opposite, 
thus extending all around the room, and 
they were long enough to allow of 
streamers hanging from each one. A 
basket, in which were numbered slips of 
paper, was passed around to the ladies, 
and after we had each taken a slip, the 
one who was the possessor of a certain 
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number, I think it was 10, was informed 
that she was to be May queen. Then 
each lady was presented with the dearest 
little May basket filled with apple blos- 
soms; each basket was of a different 
color, or combination of colors. The 
gentlemen were given rosettes and read- 
ily understood that each was to find the 
lady with the basket to match his rosette, 
and a very exciting time followed as 
the partners were sought. To the May 
queen was given a pure white basket, 
and a wreath of paper roses was put on 
her head. She stood under the chande- 
lier, and the others, in couples, were 
directed to march around, catching each 
a streamer—the ladies white, the gentle- 
men pink—and wind about the queen. 
In the meantime, a stirring march was 
played on the piano. Needless to say it 
was an occasion of much merriment. 
Our May queen was literally wound 
from head to feet in the pink and white 
paper. Then we all turned around and 
marched the other way, thus undoing our 
work. We were told to throw our baskets 
at the queen while we were marching, 
but they were so pretty not many of us 
did it, but threw our flowers instead, and 
carried the baskets home as souvenirs of 
the Serina Clarke. 


¥ Roses which are budded on Manetta 
stock (and nearly all are) are liable to 
sucker from below the bud, and kill out 
the budded stems. This can be pre- 
vented if, when planting, the buds on the 
Manetta stock (which should be planted 
below the surface) are touched with coal 
tar. Thus treated they will not grow. 
Sam A. Hamilton. 


#I am growing an eight-inch pot of 
crimson clover and noticed in the 
earthen saucer the effects, day after day, 
of some pest at work in the soil. It had 
no doubt killed a verbena which was in 
the crock before. I tried the experi- 
ment of putting about a tablespoon of 
pure ammonia in the saucer directly 
under the opening of the crock. The 
workings of the pest ceased and the 
clover is growing beautifully. Marcella. 


¥ Our light and dark nasturtiums crossed 
two years ago, and we had some very 
beautiful hybrids. We were proud of 
their unusual colorings and so we saved 
plenty of seeds from the choicest plants 
and planted a very large bed, thinking we 
should have an unusually fine display, 
and great was our disappointment to 
find that many of these same choice seeds 
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produced only the most ordinary red bios- 
soms; they had simply reverted to the 
original type. Since this experience, we 
plant the varieties more sparingly, and 
when they commence to bloom, we weed 
out all the undesirable varieties and fill 
the bare spaces with those that we like 
better. Of course, we transplant the 
young nasturtiums on a dull cloudy day, 
and they really survive the ordeal very 
well. We seldom plant mixed seeds, 
since we prefer to have the solid colors 
by themselves, and we try to mass them 
for the best effects, so that we are always 
sure to have an abundance of the very 
dark velvety ones and close by these 
brunettes, their blonde sisters, the clear 
straw-colored nasturtiums. They form 
an effective combination. F. B. 


¥ In ironing shirt waists I have found 
it best to begin with the sleeves wrong 
side out. First iron the neckband, then 
the back, next the fronts. With the 
sleeves wrong side out, it is easier to get 
at the shoulders. Then turn the sleeves, 
iron them ‘and finally press out on the 
wrong side any creases that may have 
been made in the fronts and back by 
handling, and also thoroughly dry shoul- 
der and armscye seams, else they will 
wrinkle and spoil much of the effect of a 
clean shirt waist. T. Z. 


# A wrap which has brought comfort 
to many invalids is made according to 
the pattern in the il- 
lustration. It is de- 
signed to keep the 
chest, arms and 
shoulders warm, for 
one who is able to sit 
up in bed. The first 
diagram shows the 
shape of the piece of 
cloth designed for the 
wrap—lI use flannel or flannelette. This 
piece is then cut along the line a b, the 
outside is bound with braid of some 
pretty color, and the corners folded back 
along the dotted lines as shown in the 
second diagram. Loops and buttons are 
put on as shown, the wrap being but- 
toned in the back. E. M. E. 


¥ A discarded bicycle tire has given me 
such service in my garden that I want to 


tell the others about it. From a bicycle 
dealer I purchased six discarded tires, 
paying for them the sum of thirty cents. 
With four one and one-quarter-inch hose 
couplings or menders and a coil of copper 
wire, both purchased at a hardware stere, 
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I sought my workshop. The tires were 
cut near the inflating tube and a section 
large enough to dispose of the tube was 
sliced away. The extended tires were 
then joined together by means of the 
couplers and the wire, and I was pos- 
sessed of over thirty feet of the best rub- 
ber hose for the sum of sixty cents. The 
hose was permanently attached to the 
hydrant with wire and was coiled about 
it when not in use. I am able to reach 
all parts of my garden with a good spray 
of water and after a season’s use the hose 
shows no signs of wear. Roy Newberry. 


® Scarlet sage is very effective when 
massed on the lawn, or used as a hedge 
to divide a long narrow strip of grass to 
relieve the monotony of green. It should 
not be used in conjunction with other 
blooming plants, as the coloring of the 
modern strain is so intensely vivid that 
it “kills” all other colors, excepting white 
or green. It is easily grown, requiring 
only good feeding and frequent working. 
Keep the decayed stems cut out. Sam 
A. Hamilton. 


# The decoration here described was 
used with gratifying results “all on a 
Mayday morning.” The table was round 
and in the middle stood a slender May- 
pole about thirty inches high, supported 
on a firm flat base ten or twelve inches 
across. The pole was completely hidden 
with arbutus, the sprays, that is, blossoms 
and foliage together, being tied to it, 
while a large mound of the same flowers 
concealed the base and extended beyond 
it. Inch-wide pink ribbons started from 
the top of the pole and were each given 
a few twists, making a spiral drooping 
curve when fastened to a souvenir at each 
plate. The souvenirs for the ladies, high, 
sguare baskets covered with moss, tiny 
lichens and other woodsy treasure, were 
filled with English violets. Alternating 
with these were low, flaring, open baskets, 
with tall handles. tor the men. The bow 
tied in a few ferns on the latter baskets, 
which contained pink peppermints. All 
held place cards. A. W. 


¥TIn a summer cottage was a chamber 
which was built without a closet. As the 
room is well lighted and prettily fur- 
nished it occurred to the housekeeper 
that it might be used for a guest roor 
when the house was crowded if it were 
not Jacking in this essential. “Why 
don’t you screw some hooks in the back 
of the bedstead?” suggested a friend. to 
whom she confided her dilemma. “I’ve 
thought of that,” she said, “but the trou- 


ble is, it looks untidy and I want my 
closet to be both pretty and useful.” 
One day as she studied the matter she 
had a happy inspiration which she pro- 
ceeded to carry out immediately. On 
each side of the corner formed by two 
outside walls she nailed a cleat, each 
twenty-seven inches long and six feet 
from the floor, and screwed in her hooks. 
Across the top of the cleats she laid a 
shelf for hats. Eight inches above the 
shelf she nailed a strip forty inches long 
which formed the hypothenuse of the 
right-angled triangle. To this were 
tacked two full mull curtains which hung 
to the floor and completely concealed 
everything hung within. At first glance 
it looks like a window and is as dainty 
and pretty as itis useful. Pearl Howard 
Campbell. 


¥ In a recent number a subscriber told 
of a device for keeping grandmother’s 
needles threaded. A far simpler method 
and one which would make grandmother 
independent would be to invest five cents 
in a package of self-threading needles— 
sometimes called kindergarten needles 
—which she can get in any department 
store. My mother is almost totally blind 
and these needles have been a great help 
to her. E. V.S. 


¥ As the happy possessor of five beauti- 
ful cats, I have learned to meet all the 
little difficulties which attend their rais- 
ing with ways of my own. And one of 
these is the treatment of a cat or kitten 
when he has a fit—usually, by the way, a 
fit of indigestion, pure and simple. It 
comes from overeating with the older 
eats, while the kittens’ troubles come 
with teething. When the attack comes 
on, I catch kitty up in a large towel or 
apron and place him in the clothes closet 
or some other dark, quiet place, and the 
fit soon passes off, leaving him quite him- 
self again. In addition to this simple 
treatment, I give the older cats a tea- 
spoonful of castor oil, after they recover. 
No more effective remedy is needed, un- 
less in the case of a rigid attack, when 
kitty’s head should be held under the 
faucet and the water turned on for a 
minute. P. A. N 


After several particularly trying 
times with candles, I was advised to keen 
them on ice at least twenty-four hours 
before using. They burn evenly and 
slowly after this treatment and the light- 
ing of the birthday cake is no longer a 
thing of dread. Grace Murray Stevhen- 
son. 
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. Concluded from the April issue } 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 
RS EFFIE W. MERRIMAN of 
Minneapolis has been so good as to 
give us the details of her method 
of co-operative housekeeping. 

“Fifteen years ago, two young ladies, 
three young gentlemen, my husband and 
myself decided to go into co-operative 
housekeeping. In a few months one of 
the young ladies dropped out. Five years 
later one of the young men married the 
other young lady and they started into 
housekeeping for themselves. The re- 
maining two young men, my husband 
and myself have kept at it ever since. 
For us, it is the best possible way to 
live. 

“We hire a housekeeper who attends to 
all the purchasing of the housekeeping 
supplies, and we make the place so pleas- 
ant for her that she usually stays three 
or four years. All the furniture, linen, 


ete, is bought by us all, but it is under- 
stocd that it will be mine when we break 
up, as my things were used to start with. 
An account is kept of all expenditures, 


and the first of each month the sum 
total is equally divided among the four 
of us. All bills are paid the next day. 
Each one is privileged to purchase any- 
thing for personal use that he may wish, 
such as Turkish rugs, easy chairs, ete, 
and when we break up he earries such 
possessions with him. Each invites in 
friends when so disposed, and all hands 
go when a piece of furniture is to be 
selected that is likely to make a decided 
difference in the appearance of the rooms. 

“The house is owned by my husband 
and myself, and the men pay a nominal 
rental which is supposed to pay for their 
rooms, and which helps us meet taxes, 
repairs, etc. We have a good start now, 
on our sixteenth year, and our home is 
so pleasant that the two young men have 
become somewhat bald old bachelors 
without finding young ladies who can 
tempt them to start a home for them- 
selves. That is the worst about co-oper- 
ative housekeeping, when all the parties 
are congenial. The scheme works well 
where all but one are men, or where the 
ladies are all unmarried except one, but I 


am not at all sure that it would be satis- 
factory where there are two married 
women in the home, especially if they 
both like housekeeping. And I am not 
at all sure that it would be a success. 
To be homelike there must be a home- 
maker whese word is law in the home, 
and who has so much tact that she can 
bring harmony out of strained situations, 
else some members of the family would 
be continually pulling out.” 

A number of other accounts have 
reached me, every one of distinct value, 
and some of them rather contradict 
Mrs Merriman’s idea that the experi- 
ment would be less satisfactory if two or 
more married women undertook to run 
the house together. Qn the contrary, 
one report from Indianapolis shows sev- 
eral families of young married people 
living together four years and remaining 
the best of friends afterward. 

LUNCH CLUBS 

The third method is already in oper- 
ation all over the country, especially 
among business women. The lunch 
clubs for young women supply in many 
eases not only a good meal at noontime 
for a nominal sum, but also reading and 
rest rooms, lectures, concerts and classes 
of various sorts. Business women’s clubs 
add to this list evening dinner and 
sometimes lodgings. The Teachers col- 
lege dormitory in New xork, an immense 
million-dollar structure near Columbia 
university, furnishes lodgings, with or 
without board, to professional women of 
all sorts, teachers, students, writers and 
artists. It has a number of common 
sitting rooms, those above the first floor 
entirely set apart for women and occu- 
pied in the evening by a comfortable 
kimonoed throng; those on the first floor, 
where decorous evening dress is the rule, 
open to visitors of either persuasion. 
The Jane club, near Hull House, in 
Chicago, is perhaps the most perfectly 
organized and successful of these clubs. 
It is distinctly a co-operative club of 
working women, mostly young. 
UNCONSCIOUS MOVES TOWARD CO-OPERATION 


These are all experiments, though 
some of them, indeed, have passed the 
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experimental stage, in co-operative 
housekeeping consciously undertaken. 
But there are more evidences of an un- 
conscious movement toward this end, an 
unconscious blind, too often wailing 
progress toward an unseen good. Of 
such a nature are the efforts to divide 
household service into smaller sections, 
and get in help by the day or hour. A 
number of attempts, not as yet very 
steady on their legs, have been made to 
supply help of this sort. One of the 
most important is the Household Aids 
association of Boston. This association 
is fortunate in having at its command a 
large guarantee fund, furnished by sub- 
seription; although it is not intended to 
be a work of charity, but to become self- 
supporting. It is a training school for 
domestic employees. It sends out help 
by the hour, its prices ranging from 
eight to twenty-five cents an hour, ac- 
cording to the quantity and quality of 
the work required, and even to a dollar 
an hour for highly specialized work, such 
as that of a hostess’s assistant. The 
economic objections relating to indeter- 
minate hours, indefinite duties, lack of 
organization and absence of promotion 
seem, in this place, to be admirably met 
and overcome. Even the chief of social 
difficulties is disposed of, since the aids, 
like other workers, factory employees, 
saleswomen, teachers, ete, live in rooms 
of their own, and not in the homes of 
their employers. Just why these rooms 
are placed in one central building is not 
quite clear. It appears, at first glance, 
to be an unnecessary complication and 
expense. Why should the homes of 
domestic employees be any more special- 
ized and put under institutional surveil- 
lance than the homes of any other work- 
ers? Perhaps the answer to this question 
lies in the fact that the Household Aids 
association is not merely an employment 
bureau, but a training school. This 
curious combination will be watched with 
great interest. The employment bureau 
appears to be well designed to meet the 
industrial requirements. Is the train- 
ing school equally well designed to meet 
the educational requirements? 

Without waiting for the assistance of 
such training schools, attempts are being 
made all over the country to secure the 
necessary help in household labor by 
the day, hour, or emergency. The fol- 
lowing letter, from Mrs Powell of the 
Mendota (Illinois) woman’s club, de- 
scribes a typical condition: 

“Our city is small and most of our 


women do their own work with the ex-, 


ception of the laundering. Fifteen or 
twenty of the ladies banded together and 
secured the services of a woman to do 
this for them. Until this winter she 
has done both the washing and ironing. 
Now some of the owners do their own 
ironing. The charges are small and it 
keeps the steam and dirt out of our 
houses. 

“We are very fortunate in having 
another woman who is a fine cook. She 
will take full charge of the kitchen and 
dining room in case of a large party, a 
small gathering, or a few friends who 
just happen in. In the latter case, she 
is an especial blessing, for she can serve 
a good meal from as little and as quick!y 
as anyone I ever knew. She never 
bothers with questions. You have ail 
your time to entertain your guests with- 
out the worry of caring for their refresh- 
ment. Her charges are small, fifteen 
cents an hour, or two dollars for a party. 
We have another woman who does sweep- 
ing, dusting and dishwashing. Her 
charges are fifteen cents an hour. 

“One of our younger girls cares for 
children, seeing to their wants while the 
mother goes shopping or calling. The 
charges depend upon the number of 
children and the length of time. 

“These facts seem small, but have 
proved very helpful here, and I hope 
they may be of some assistance to 
you.” 


COMPARATIVE COST OF THE OLD AND THE 
NEW METHODS 

Mrs Abel describes in detail an indi- 
vidual household, consisting of seven 
persons, five men and boys and two 
women, living in a small town in New 
York. They tried housekeeping one 
summer on the old plan of a general 
housework girl, and the next on the new 
plan of hiring outside help by the hour. 
She gives a leaf from their account book, 
showing the relative cost of the two sys- 
tems, as follows: 

COST OF WORK DONE RY GIRL LIVING IN THE 

HOUSE 
Wages, per week 


Rent of bedroom 


COST OF WORK DONE BY THE HOUR 


Dishwashing, 2% hours for 6 days, 15 
hours $1 

Dinner service, 3 hours for 6 days, 18 
hours 

Sunday dinners at hotel, 7 at 25 cents 
(less estimated cost of food mate- 
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Commenting upon this instance, she 
adds: “In comparing the quality of all- 
the-week-round labor with the hour 
labor the advantage was all on the side of 
the latter. It was much more rapid, 
directions were explicitly followed, and 
there was perfect co-operation in find- 
ing and using the best and quickest 
ways. There was no waste of food, no 
abuse of utensils; above all, the strain of 
personal relations, which had been very 
wearing the previous summer was en- 
tirely lacking.” . 


THE NEED OF REFORM IN AGENCIES 


Of course it becomes apparent at once 
what a help such a bureau as the House- 
hold Aids association would be under 
such conditions. Some sort of duly 
accredited and_ reliable employment 
agency becomes < necessity if work is 
to be done in this piecemeal fashion, not 
an agency on the old plan. These are 
being pushed rapidly out of existence; 
first, by scarcity of material, having far 
more employers to supply than employees 
to supply them with; and second, by the 
appalling revelations of the nature and 
character of many of them, revelations 
which must necessarily reflect discredit 
upon any agency run upon the old lines. 
The investigations of Miss Frances Kel- 
lor deepened the conviction that em- 
ployment bureaus need to be carefully 
inspected and the honesty of their 
indorsement made clear by proper cer- 
tifications. At present many of them 
defraud both employer and employee. 
Worse than this, too many of them 
are only masked entrances to a_ life 
of vice. The statement quoted by the 
Chicago Record-Herald as coming from 
Miss Kellor that fifteen out of twenty- 
five working girls’ homes, run in con- 
nection with employment agencies in 
that city, were not respectable, may per- 
haps be a newspaper exaggeration, but 
the situation is certainly one to justify 
the demand for an entire change of sys- 
tem. This change, too, is beginning to 
appear. The first attempts, though not 
always financially successful, pave the 
way for better planned work later on. 

Besides the reformed employment 
bureau, the need of a training school for 
domestic employees is increasingly ap- 
parent. As we have seen, the House- 
hold Aids association aims to meet this 
need; so does the School of Domestic 
Arts in Chicago; so does, in some meas- 
ure, the Woman’s Domestic Guild in 
New York, and Berea college in Ken- 
tucky. 
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WHAT TRAINING SCHOOLS DO 

In a most interesting account of the 
work at this school, Mrs Jennie L. Hill, 
head of the domestic science department, 
speaks as follows about the training of 
servants, prefacing her statement with 
an explanation that Berea college draws 
its nine hundred and seventy-seven stu- 
dents principally from the mountaineers 
—a pure-bred American stock—and the 
thriftier portion of the negro popula- 
tion. 

“On one side of us are girls who want 
the work, on the other the homes open to 
receive them; here are we, ready to train 
the one for the other. But we are find- 
ing out that there is a great difficulty to 
be surmounted. The girls who need the 
work are not here, and can’t get here 
because they have not the money to stay 
for even the six months necessary to fit 
them for taking positions in families. 
The girls who can get the money to come 
here are the ones who wish to fit them- 
selves for something in their own neigh- 
borhoods. They will get public school 
positions or will clerk for father or 
brother in the little country stores; or 
will merely stay at home with an added 
social prestige because they have been 
away at school. 

“Our next step, then, in the work of 
adapting the home science course to the 
needs of our people, is to get more ways 
for girls to earn their living while in 
school, give them work here until they 
have such training as will enable them 
to go out and work their own way, then 
try and find homes where they will re- 
ceive kindliness and consideration as 
well as wages. 

“Now as to what it will be possible to 
accomplish in our home science course: 
We do not profess to turn out accom- 
plished servants. To do so would re- 
quire too expensive and too elaborate an 
outfit. The girls have not sufticient 
chance for practical work in the getting 
up of real meals, and lastly, everything 
here is necessarily arranged for school 
life, rather than household life. To 
teach them to be neat, to do well what 
they can do, to be honest, faithful, and 
anxious to learn more, is about the hight 
of our ambition for them. 

“Our girls will always look upon ser- 
vice as a means rather than an end. 
They will stay until they get money to 
go to school more, or to fit up a home 
of their own. This is especially true of 
our pure-blooded mountaineers.” 

Berea college is an instance of a 
training school and employment agency 
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placed to the best possible advantage. 
It has large numbers of students of a 
class so conditioned financially as to need 
employment and so constituted naturally 
as to like the home and to be adaptable 
to its needs. Best of all, it combines 
general education with the special train- 
ing for housework, thus making it truly 
a college capable of attracting ambitious 
young people. It is not merely a train- 
ing school for servants, calculated to 
repel by its nature, however euphonious 
its title, any ambitious and self-respect- 
ing young man or woman. 

It is» because of the fact that they 
attempt to furnish education adapted to 
a special class that training schools for 
servants are as yet a failure. “They 
have advertised,” says Mrs Abel, “in 
the country papers of an entire state 
and written to clergymen, heads of 
orphan asylums, and others likely to 
influence young women, all in order to 
keep hold of eight or ten pupils at a 
time. Lacking such efforts, the best- 
equipped schools have had to close their 
doors. The Hirsch fund advertised last 
winter in New York for girls to take 
training in housework, but it received 
not a single application.” 

The reasons for this rather astonish- 
First, that 


ing state of affairs are two. 
so long as entirely untrained girls can 
get more places than they can fill, at 
very satisfactory prices, there is nothing 
to induce them to take training. Sec- 
ond, as Miss Salmon justly observes: “No 
recognized industrial aristocracy is pos- 


There are no training 
schools for masons, carpenters, day- 
laborers or clerks. In the technical 
school, the boy learns masonry, carpen- 
try and bricklaying, but in these schools 
there is no division of those attending 
into classes for gentlemen and _ classes 
for laborers. American men will never 
recognize one kind of training for a 
superior social class, and another for an 
inferior.” The study of household tech- 
nology and science is unfortunately still 
divided into “home economics” for 
employers, and “training” for employees. 
By this undemocratie division both 
movements are held back. 


sible in America. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Of the two, however, the study of 
home economics goes along more pros- 
perously. Many women who have long 
been practically able to set a good and 
wholesome table are now studying the 
analysis of food and the reasons why 
their accustomed ways are good ways. 
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Many hundreds of young women attend 
cooking schools and carefully manufac- 
ture baking powder biscuit an inch in 
diameter, knead bread into loaves like 
breakfast rolls, and scrub and. put away 
neatly in their one table drawer diminu- 
tive rolling pins and saucepans such as 
would have delighted their hearts a few 
years earlier in their doli-playing period. 
Out of the seven hundred and seventeen 
clubs in the National federation of 
women’s clubs, three hundred and 
seventy-nine have departments of home 
economics, and this by no means indi- 
eates the numbers of clubs in the 
state federations, or the clubs not yet 
federated, or the farmers’ institutes, 
or the granges, or the neighborhood 
cooking classes, or the classes in social 
settlements and in schools. There are 
also, of course, the large schools, like 
the Drexel institute of Philadelphia and 
the Boston school of technology, and the 
conferences, like the Lake Placid econ- 
ference and Chautauqua. This branch 
of investigation has already risen to 
the rank of a science, aftiliated with such 
other sciences as chemistry, hygiene, 
bacteriology and physiology. It has its 
literature and its reeognized experts. 

Nevertheless, the distracted housewife 
who takes up the study of domestic 
science for very present help in her time 
of trouble, is certain not to find it. 
When your cook leaves, it is little short 
of madness to pick up a domestic science 
magazine and read of the bacteria in a 
kitchen sink. Scientific interest is likely 
to be languid during industrial crises. 
The woman who is in the throes eannot 
do more than cast an eye of envy and 
wonder upon those fortunately con- 
stituted persons who have time to listen 
to papers on food equivalents. Her help 
may ultimately come from these very 
sources, but it seems long on the way. 

It is long on the way; but not, there- 
fore, longer than must be. Miss Salmon 
is convincingly right when she says that 
there is no quick cure for economie dis- 
eases of long standing. A close study of 
industrial conditions and _ tendencies 
must be made, not by one woman, or by 
a group of teachers or writers, but by 
all women, if remedies are to be dis- 
covered that will in the end set things 
right. Meantime, it does seem to me, 
and must seem to many badgered sisters, 
that home economies clubs might be 
more economical and less analytical. It 
is necessary, of course, to know the 
principles of sanitation and of a decently 
well-balanced ration; but, oh! it is 
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surely more necessary still to know how 
to keep a home tolerably tidy and a fam- 
ily filled up with some kind of digestible 
food! Until these large and pressing 
duties are cleared out of the way, it is 
not in the nature of things that the fine 
points of hygiene and dietetics should 
receive the calm consideration that is 
undoubtedly their due. 
WHAT ARE WE TO DO? 

Meanwhile, the question still looms— 
what are we to do? Well, so far as these 
letters and books and reports and investi- 
gations piled up on my desk, answer 
the question at all, this is it: 

First, put the laundry work out of the 
house. Now that many laundries wash 
and mangle the flat pieces, sheets, table- 
cloths, towels, etc, for one cent each, and 
wash clothes rough dried for two cents 
each, a little relaxation of the ideas about 
gloss and straight hems, a little willing- 
ness to have the underclothing folded 
flat, but not ironed, makes it possible for 
many families to send clothes to the 
laundry, families who formerly thought 
themselves dependent washer- 
women. Besides this, washerwomen are 
to be had, and small co-operative laun- 
dries, as we see from the Mendota report, 
may be easily managed in any neighbor- 
hood. 

Second, have the weekly, or bi or tri- 
weekly cleaning, done by some man or 
woman from outside. Divide up the 
other work in some manner, so that ser- 
vice from without is sufficient. 

Third, take advantage of the uncon- 
scious business co-operation going on all 
about us, buying canned vegetables, dried 
fruit, canned, smoked, dried and pressed 
meats, fishes and soups. Use the time 
and strength thus saved from cooking 
to get pure food laws passed, so as to 
keep this commercial element on the side 
of wholesomeness, cleanliness and truth. 

Fourth, give those agencies now strug- 
gling to get a foothold a chance to prove 
whether or not they can do the work they 
say they can do. Each of us ought to 
be public-spirited enough to experiment 
a little for the benefit of the rest. Dish- 
washing machines, food carriers, many 
ingenious devices for keeping food hot 
and cooking it economically. wait for 
just this opportunity to perfect them- 
selves. But although women are now 
rather desperate, they are not yet des- 
perate enough to look patiently on new 
ways of cooking. 

All of which reminds me that I have 
said nothing at all about hot food car- 
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riers. There are such things and they 
work. A dinner has been cooked in Bos- 
ton, packed in a heat retainer, and eaten 
in New Haven, hot. Coffee has been 
shipped from Boston and drunk three 
days later in St Louis, without reheating, 
at a temperature of 145 degrees. A 
woman in Mansfield, Ohio, has been 
making a business for two years of cook- 
ing meals, packing them in a heat re- 
tainer and sending them out to families, 
who unpacked and ate them in their own 
homes. She serves forty-five families in 
this way. Another woman in Ontario, 
Canada, has patented a retainer for use 
either in delivering hot meals, or in 
keeping meals hot indefinitely, as an ice- 
box keeps things cool. The Laboratory 
Kitchen and Food Supply company of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been pre- 
paring meals and sending them out in 
this way, and so have a number of hotels 
and restaurants. 

To meet the present situation, already 
a crisis and rapidly growing crucial, two 
things are necessary, training and co- 
operation. In this case, the two are 
practically one. Instruction in the 
analysis of foods, in hygiene, in any 
form of abstract knowledge, is by no 
means sufficient. No amount of infor- 
mation on these subjects can give us the 
required training in handling the indus- 
trial and economic problems which press 
so uncomfortably upon us. Men who 
have to conduct great businesses are not 
commonly masters of economic theories; 
they do not always know the historical 
relations of their work in the past, nor 
are they masters of the physical sciences 
which they employ. <A telephone manu- 
facturer, for instance, is very likely 
never to have attended a technological 
school. Not but that he might be better 
off if he had, he would get more culture 
out of his daily work, and perhaps make 
more discoveries in the practical depart- 
ments; but the point is that he does not 
need to be a graduate of a technological 
school to be a good and successful man- 
ufacturer. He does need to be trained 
for his work. And trained he is in 
those great practical training schools 
which the commercial world has formed 
to fit its necessities, and which is one 
of the reasons for its supremacy. Every 
department of business has its local 
organization where live issues are de- 
bated, its county, state and national 
organizations. By means of these bodies, 
facts are brought out, compared and 
classified; the knowledge of one becomes 
the knowledge of all. It is practical, 
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everyday, necessary knowledge. Indus- 
trial and economic laws are made mani- 
fest when bodies of facts are marshaled 
in such fashion. Their operation is then 
acknowledged and taken advantage of. 

Women have such an organization: for 
this their clubs and lodges stand. But 
as yet, these bodies have for the most 
part hovered politely in the vague, pre- 
ferring roll calls, quotations from the 
poets, and a year’s study of Holland 
or renaissance architecture. Without 
question, they rest the mind. Might 
they not also stimulate inquiry and 
encourage experiment? With four bil- 
lion dollars to spend on housekeeping 
every year, and few, if any, rules to 
govern the spending, one might reason- 
ably expect women in counsel to devote 
a little time to clear-eyed study of actual 
conditions, to experiment sanely with 
suggested remedies, and faithfully to 
report success or failure; to inaugurate 
reciprocity bureaus of actual experi- 
ence, to enter bravely upon those phases 
‘of public housekeeping which necessarily 
march with private housekeeping, such 
as pure food laws, employment bureaus, 
and the disposition of garbage and 
waste; in short, to put themselves in the 
way of that training which can only be 
got by actually working together at mat- 
ters of immediate importance. 


Roman Stripe Collar and Cuff 


By Bernice Hall Legg 


The material used in the collar and 
euff set, a corner of which is shown in 
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illustration, is 
scrim like that 
shown in the sam- 
pler stitch patterns, 
and wash silk in 
four shades, deep 
red, yellow orange, 
light blue and olive 
green. 
The silk stripe bor- 
der above the half- 
the appearance of being 
woven with the linen, an effect which is 
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secured by drawing out some of the 
scrim threads and replacing them with 
silk. This weaving is done, not with a 
needle, as one would think at the first 
glance, but by tying a piece of silk firmly 
in a square knot to one end of a thread 
of the scrim, and then taking hold of 
the other end and pulling it out gently 
and steadily, exactly as if for hemstitch- 
ing, except that in this case the silk re- 
mains in place of the linen strand. The 
success of the work depends as much 
upon the firmness of the knot as upon 
the smoothness with which the silk is 
drawn through. After drawing out two 
threads for hemstitching, the border is 
put in. Each stripe is made up of three 
strands of silk, while one linen thread is 
left between the hemstitching and the 
first stripe, as also between the several 
stripes. The color nearest the hem is 
red, then come the yellow, blue and green 
in the order named. After the border 
across the bottom and two ends is fin- 
ished, hem, sew on the bands, and the 
set is complete. 


To Launder Embroidered Linen 
By Mrs A. F. L. 


The first laundering of a piece of 
embroidery is the hardest, and also the 
most important, but if it is properly 
done the first time, it will always be a 
much easier task afterward. When first 
wet, solid embroidery is apt to draw and 
pucker the linen around the design, so 
that to iron it perfectly smooth is almost 
impossible. After ruining one piece of 
embroidery in laundering it the first 
time, I learned the secret from a pro- 
fessional. Always do up your piece for 
the first time before cutting it out. 
Wash thoroughly, then have ready a 
smooth board (the wrong side of thea 
bread board is excellent), cover with a 
clean cloth, and then tack the center- 
piece, wrong side up, securely to the 
board, drawing it very tightly and being 
careful to keep it. perfectly straight, 
without drawing it askew. Do not hes- 
itate to use a great many tacks, pound- 
ing them in lightly, until you get the 
centerpiece perfectly smooth. Let it stay 
on the board until thoroughly dry, over 
night if you can, leaving the board down 
flat. If it stands up, the colors will 
spread. 

When dry take from the board, and cut 
out, leaving three-eighths of an inch of 
the linen to be hemmed back on the 
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wrong side of the border. This makes a 
firm, meat finish which will never fray. 
After hemming the edge back, press 
again under a damp cloth, on a piece of 
flannel, and you will be paid for your 
trouble by your success. 


A Large Pansy Bed 


By Cora Belle Morse 


A perfect pansy is primarily a large 
one. They may be grown without trou- 
ble, but the choicest seed and the best 
care are necessary to produce the large 
perfect blooms that everyone loves. The 
flowers should not be less than one and 
one-half inches across; they may be 
much larger than that. Flowers should 
be round and full and when fully grown, 
quite flat. Every tint of color in a per- 
fect pansy blossom is clear, soft and 
deep, never indistinct or hazy. 

A clear rich bed located in a cool spot 
with plenty of moisture will grow extra 
large flowers, finely marked and as 
nearly perfect as possible. The essen- 
tials~to suecess with pansies, are the 
choice of the best seed, sowing at the 
proper time and a cool, moist bed. 
Hard baked soil, or dry, parched beds, 
are fatal. Pansies must be fed to grow, 
and so they cannot thrive in a_ bed 
which has not been fertilized or enriched 
since the growing of a dozen previous 
crops. Where the summers are dry and 
hot, planting in half shade or where 
only the morning sun will strike them, is 
advocated, as well as supplying deep soil 
aud mulching the surface in dry 
weather. 

Beds should be filled cbout a foot deep 
with rich, loamy soil. Leaf loam from 
the woods is excellent, as is well-rotted 
chip manure. If these are hard to 
obtain, a good substitute is plenty of old 
rotted manure stirred through and 
through the soil. Give plenty of water, 
soaking through the bed thoroughly in a 
dry time. Too little water is worse than 
none at all. Water always at sundown. 

One of the worst enemies of the pansy 
plant is the cutworm, which needs 
prompt and thorough attention, once his 
appearance is noted. With a_ sharp 
stick, stir up the surface about the 
plants, doing this early in the morn- 
ing. Worms will not have had time to 
go far into the ground, for they only 
feed during the darkness. They can 
easily be dug out in a few mimites, and 
destroyed. 
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Be generous with pansy blooms. 
Don’t try to save the seed. The more 
you pick the pretty blossoms, the more 
you will have to pick. Keep all the 
weeds pulled and after blossoms begin to 
appear, you will have them constantly, 
till very cold weather. A healthy pansy 
plant will endure a great amount of 
cold. They are about the last flowers to 
say good-bye in the fall, and the first 
bluebird of spring always finds pansy 
blossoms to greet him. 


A possibility—we may go so 
far as to say probability—is put forward 
by a Washington scientist as a conclu- 
sion from his laboratory work. An 
angry thought, he says, a thought of 
erime, a bad thought of any kind, breaks 
down a living cell. Grief and worri- 
ment also break down the cells, while a 
bright, happy thought builds them up. 
New cells can thus be created. Modern 
science is tending in this direction—the 
power of mind over matter. The theory 
is a beneficent one in the tendency of its 
influence. 


Dr SpraAtLiInG, superintendent of the 
New York state colony for epilepties, 
dissents from the assertion made in the 
February issue of this magazine, to the 
effect that an intermittent system filtra- 
tion through earth removes ninety-nine 
per cent of the disease germs from sew- 
age. The purification, he thinks, is of 
no such high degree. 


Tue prevalence of adenoid growths in 
the throat and difficulty of breathing 
through the nose are attributed by Dr 
Campbell of London to the use of soft 
foods which render chewing a lost art. 
Natural nursing and exercise in biting 
cracker are recommended for the proper 
development of the infant’s throat. 


DressMAKING, basketry, wood and 
metal work will be among the courses 
at the summer school for manual train- 
ing conducted by the Bradley polytech- 
nie institute at Peoria, Ill. The school 
opens July 6, so that those who attend 
the meeting of the national education 
association at St Louis may take advan- 
tage of the instruction offered. 


A Piece or Sopa, the size of a pea, in 
a quart of stewed rhubarb or goose- 
berries, greatly reduces the amount of 
sugar required without impairing the 
flavor in the least. J. M. E. 
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Housekeeping Made Easy—II 


By Constance Sidney 


HE waist is the part of a woman’s 
anatomy which, with only one or 
two exceptions, is the weakest. 

Indeed, if a woman possess a strong 
back, waist and abdomen she has much 
to be thankful for, as she has escaped 
most of the aches and pains of her sex. 
The importance of strengthening these 
portions of her body cannot be over- 
estimated, but in this article we shall 
consider simply the waist and how it 
may be benefited by housework. 

First, the housekeeper must under- 
stand that she is to use judgment in all 
the movements mentioned. Much harm 
is done in all physical work by trying to 
do too much at first. In all movements 


—bending forward or backward, from 


side to side, or in reaching up—one 
should move slowly. If the action causes 
strain and a slight ache it is a sure sign 
that those aching muscles require using 
in that very way, but it must be done 
gradually and gently. 

Take, for example, the act of reaching 
up in dusting a room. In trying to remove 
dust from the tops of pictures, mantels, 
bookeases, ete, you will see many women 
give a quick sharp stretch, and generally 
the result is an equally sharp pain. Do 
not do this. Begin gradually to reach 
up, and after a few careful trials you 
will probably find you can reach at least 
an inch higher than you did with the 
first attempt. Dust these high places 
with the left hand as well as the right, 
and while daily keeping your home clear 
from dust you will be gradually, but 
surely, strengthening muscles which will 
result in better health. 

In a previous article the writer ex- 
plained a way to stand while washing, 
and a method of lifting heavy weights, 
which will be found very helpful in 
taking strain from the waist muscles. 

Sweeping is a splendid means of exer- 
cising the muscles of the waist. Not, 
however, as it is usually done, with 
weight settled down on the hips, chest 
hollowed in and back bent over. In this 


position how could sweeping be anything 
but wearying and detrimental to one’s 
health‘ It is hardly necessary to say 
that all the windows should be, open while 
thus occupied, for one is much more apt 
to catch cold from the dust raised than 
from the fresh, cold air. The exercise 
should be sufficient to keep one warm. 
In sweeping, stand erect, with knees 


straight, chest thrown out, hips held 


back and weight on the balls of the feet. 
In this position the work will soon be- 
come much easier and certainly less 
injurious. If sweeping is too vigorous 
exercise, do not try to sweep a whole 
room at first, but sweep a few small rugs, 
or even one, until your muscles have 
become strengthened and used to the 
work, 

Bedmaking is another household duty 
which can be made to benefit the waist. 
To do this, stand with knees straight, 
chest thrown out and bend forward over 
the bed with straight back, the bend 
being all from the hips. You ean stand 
with feet together or with one foot 
advanced in front of the other, it does 
not matter, but the knees should not be 
bent, as it is much more difficult to keep 
the back straight when the knees are 
bent. 

It must be borne in mind that because 
in this article the writer says do not 
bend the knees, there is no contradiction 
if in a later one the reader is told to 
bend the knees. This apparent contra- 
diction is explained if the reader will 
remember that at present we are con- 
sidering the waist and means of strength- 
ening it, while in a future article we 
shall be considering ways to develop 
entirely different muscles; hence the en- 
tirely opposite ways of doing the same 
work, 

An illustration of this is as follows: 
Many times a day the housekeeper has 
occasion to pick some object from the 
floor. Now if it be her wish to strengthen 
the muscles of the waist, let her place 
her feet together, keep the knees straight 
and bend from the waist until she can 
reach the floor with her fingers. The 
object can be approached either from 
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directly in front or from either side; the 
latter being the most difticult. This 
may be found impossible to accomplish 
at first, but at least every time the house- 
keeper has occasion to take something off 
the floor she can try, gently and grad- 
ually, to perform this feat. But sup- 
posing a woman was trying to develop 
her thighs instead of the waist? She 
could take this opportunity to bend her 
knees, and with back straight, lower her- 
self until her hips rested on her heels, 
take the object from the floor and rise to 
an erect standing position. This little 
example shows that according to the 
muscles which need strengthening is 
changed the method of doing the same 
work, 

In a former article the writer has 
already written against the wearing of 
corsets. The woman with a weak waist, 
back and abdomen says: “I have to wear 
corsets because I am so weak I need the 
support.” This is a fallacy. In all 
probability these portions of her body 
are weak because she wears corsets. 
Without being used muscles and cells dry 
up and die; they become worthless to 
perform the duties they were intended 
to accomplish, and hence they cannot 
support the body. Can the average cor- 
seted woman bend as far forward and 
backward, or from right to left, as the 
woman who does not wear them? How 
many times does one hear the remark, 
“Tf T had my corsets off I could do it!” 
Tt is all too common an occurence. So 
the writer urges all women who desire 
health, the greatest of all blessings, to 
diseard the corset; certainly they must 
if they desire the weak abdomen, back 
and waist ever to become any stronger. 


The Toughening Process 


By Dr A. P. Reed 


Some very crude ideas have existed 
and still receive some credence in certain 
quarters relative to the process of “hard- 
ening the constitution,” as it is called. 
Many people are not yet sufficiently cog- 
nizant of the fact that the “constitution” 
is never “hardened” by undue exposure 
to the summer’s sun, the winter’s wind, 
or the indulgenee in strains or over- 
efforts. Tll-informed mothers sometimes 
dip their infants in cold water with this 
same fallacious idea of manufacturing 
hardiness to order. It is a constantly 
weakening, enervating process, and when 
the babe succumbs to some acute malady 
for want of stamina to stand it, and is 
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laid away under the “mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence” theory, it ought 
to be thundered through the land that 
exposure does not toughen, while in 
letters as startling as those which 
Belshazzar saw on the wall of old should 
appear on the wall of every household 
the sentiment that Providence works no 
miracles to counteract human folly, and 
that nature’s laws are inexorable, stand- 
ing on the statute books of time, subject 
to no amendments at the hands of man. 

The best way to harden the human 
constitution is to do it as we would 
harden the constitution of a horse, by 
taking good care of it, fostering its 
vitality, always remembering that the 
exposure idea doesn’t show the human 
body the consideration and courtesy we 
show a hat or a garment, which are never 
made better but always worse by being 
banged about.. 

Good care, then, is the thing needed. 
This does not mean coddling and over- 
swathing, which are quite as bad as 
undue exposure. It means the happy 
medium in this, as in all things, and the 
avoidance of getting cranky. Weakly 
children may be greatly strengthened by 
sun baths and anointings with oils. 
These two statements need qualification 
and explanation. 

As to sun baths, it were well if every 
dwelliné was so constructed that one 
room could be had for sun baths—a room 
on the sunniest side of the house, having 
a broadside of glass, and arranged so that 
a uniform temperature could be main- 
tained. In this room both young and 
o'd could get much benefit by exposure 
of the whole body to the sun’s rays, being 
eareful at first to avoid sunburn. Ner- 
vous and weakly ones generally, would 
find sunlight, thus regularly and _ sys- 
tematically applied, a fine nerve tonic. 

As to anointings with oil, if the work 
is thorough the body may by this means 
receive considerable nourishment in the 
absorption of the oil, and this sun bath 
room would be just the best place in 
which to apply oils to the body. As to 
the kinds of oil to be used, I would 
suggest olive oil, cod liver oil, or lano- 
lin diluted with vaseline. After these 
inunctions, all surplus oil should be 
wiped gently off, and when baths are 
taken salt should be used in the water in 
the proportion of say one teaspoonful to 
each four quarts of water. For a change 
now and then, bicarbonate of soda may 
be used, or borax. 

Let nothing I have said be construed 
to mean that the little ones should be 
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deprived of outdoor air and exercise in 
the cooler seasons, my remarks being 
intended simply as a plea for protected 
exposure—an exposure stopping short of 
allowing a child to get actual suffering 
from the elements, which is enervating 
rather than toughening in its effects and 
always fraught with danger to innocent 
and helpless creatures to whom humanity 
owes its tenderest and most merciful 
care. 


A Hard-Won Victory 


By Ava 


Mr and Mrs Gower were plain coun- 
try people, taking things as they came 
without question, and when after months 
of suffering from nervous prostration, 
the wife found relief for her pain- 
racked body, and sleep for her aching 
eyes, they both gave thanks and regarded 
the doctor who gave the wonderful pow- 
der as their best earthly friend. For it 
was indeed a wonderful powder, so white, 
and so small in quantity, and yet produc- 
ing so surely the slumber that, although 
rather a lethargic stupor, from which 
she awakened with dizzy head, yet was 
bliss after the insomnia that had tor- 


tured her so long. After the young phy- 
sician moved away, Mrs Gower procured 
the powder by directions he had left. 


It was some months later that Mr 
Gower, laying in a fresh supply of the 
white powder for his wife, met by chance 
an old physician, who was a friend, and 
who gravely told him what this wonder- 
ful drug really was, and warned him as 
to the results of its continued use. 

Thoroughly alarmed, Mr Gower rushed 
home to tell his wife what he had heard, 
and together they once more gave thanks, 
this time that the woman had been saved 
from an enemy more horrible than her 
former suffering. Fervently she de- 
elared that she would never again allow 
an atom of the drug to pass her lips, and 
bravely set her strength to bear the pain 
of disease as best she might. 

It was not long, however, before her 
eyes were opened to her true condition, 
and she realized that already her vows 
to simply forego the drug were power- 
less. As soon as the effects of the pow- 
der that she had taken earlier in the day 
began to wear away, her suffering began, 
and after struggling through a night of 
pain and horror, the wretched woman 
sent her husband at dawn, post haste, 
for a supply of the drug. During the 
following fortnight she fought without 
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pause, and gave way to the flesh only in 
dire extremity, but the memory of that 
night was with her, and she did give way 
each time. 

At length she resolved to be rid of the 
habit, or die in the struggle toward the 
right. Made more cautious and also 
humbler by her first failure, she gave 
the matter some thought and planned her 
course. Then she proceeded to carry it 
out, never swerving from her determi- 
nation, though in the weeks that followed 
she suffered all that physical agony can 
inflict; and as much again in mortifica- 
tion and misery. 

Instead of three or four doses a day, 
she took the drug once in the morning 
and once at night. Being a wise as well 
as brave woman, she looked about for any 
harmless medicine that might make her 
fight easier; and the old doctor, giving 
her a good tonic, advised her also regard- 
ing dict and bathing. Acting upon his 
counsel, she partook generously of eggs 
and milk (the former both raw and 
cooked), and as it was fortunately in 
the spring these articles were plentiful 
and at their best. She discovered that a 
glass of hot milk at bedtime produced a 
healthful sleep, and also that a tepid 
bath, followed by brisk friction, was an 
extremely good thing. Indeed, she 
omitted nothing that would aid in re- 
storing health and strength, realizing 
that where the spirit is willing the battle 
is half won, and that the less weak the 
poor mortal flesh the quicker victory for 
the other half the fight. And her efforts 
were rewarded. Such efforts are always 
rewarded, and they cannot fail. In two 
months she was a healthy, comely woman, 
and was taking none of the drug at 
all. She had the strongest of all in- 
centives, a husband and children to save 
herself for, and she had the mind to 
grasp the situation, and the iron will to 
conquer. All this happened over five years 
ago, and to-day Mrs Gower is a happy 
woman, with a marked aversion for 
drugs, having become thoroughly con- 
verted to the belief (shared by many sen- 
sible people) that a‘strong incentive to 
live, coupled with unyielding, determined 
effort, is more potent to overcome bad 
habits and many diseases than the most 
powerful drugs in the entire pharma- 
copeia. 


Ink Witt Not Corrope Pens, if a bit 
of old iron (nails or tacks will do) is 
kept in the bottle. Grace Murray 
Stephenson. 
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F to know his place constitutes a good 

servant, then certainly Russian ser- 
vants take the lead. In France, Italy, 
Germany and England, the attendants 
in great houses only impress you as 
observing toward their masters and the 
guests that respectful politeness which 
you find among the most humble maids- 
ot-all-work in Russia. 

Like everything else in social life, the 
conduct of Russian servants is a result 
of historical development. As long as 
serfdom existed, the Russian servants, 
without exception, were serfs. A noble- 
man owning hundreds or thousands of 
serfs would hire out a great many as 
servants to the families in the cities and 
towns. Naturally those hirelings had to 
behave. They were considered, even by 
themselves, as immensely inferior to 
their employers. If they were inclined 
to be lazy, they were sent back to their 
proprietors, and then the “knout” did 
the rest. 

Since the abolition of slavery the ser- 
vants are free and their own masters, to 
the extent that they can choose their own 
employers; but the law still treats them 
most rigidly. The Russian servant is 
hired for one year, and is told exactly 
what his particular duty is to be. He 
then sticks to that one duty. The foot- 
man who answers the doorbell would not 
help set the table if his life depended 
on it. The chambermaid never enters 
the kitchen unless by special order. The 
washerwoman would scorn to scrub or to 
wash windows, while the scrubwoman 
will not carry a bucket of water for the 
laundress. As long each servant 
faithfully performs the special duties of 
his position, all is well; but the neglect- 
ful butler, or cook, or coachman, is sent 
hy the employer with a written note to 
the police judge, who after carefully 
investigating the complaints, has a right 
to order bodily punishment or to write 
« bad mark in the book kept for this pur- 
pose. Several bad marks of this kind 
make it almost impossible for that ser- 
vant to get another place. 

In great Russian households often 
from twenty to fifty servants are kept, 
and even the middle class families have 
two or four. The pay of these servants 
varies according to the line of work. 
While the “chiefs” in the kitchens of 
wealthy families often receive fifteen 


Domestic Servants in Russia 


By A Russian 


lLundred dollars a year, a cook in an 
ordinary citizen’s employ gets nu more 
than sixty dollars a year and a maid-of- 
all-work never gets more than twenty- 
five dollars a year. At Easter every ser- 
vant gets a present, generally a suit or 
dress. In our day most of the Russian 
servants come from the orphan houses or 
the institutions for foundlings. In all 
of these establishments, which are con- 
ducted by the government, military dis- 
cipline rules, even for the girls. The 
children brought up in these houses are 
taught but little reading and writing, 
with much catechism and still more 
prayers for the ezar and to the saints. 
As soon as the girls are twelve years old 
they are taught household work. They 
have to help in the kitchen, in the gar- 
den, in the laundry, and are taught to 
sew and mend clothes. When they are 
fourteen years old, boy or girl, they are 
discharged, a place having been provided 
beforehand. Thus equipped, the girls do 
not find it hard to do housework and as 
long as they have kind employers they 
fare very well. 

This very strict discipline makes the 
Russian servant girl very obedient. But 
still there are many defects in these crea- 
tures. Having usually no family ties 
whatever, brought up under a rule of 
iron, the servant girls are but too prone 
to abuse even the little liberty they enjoy 
when working in families. Every other 
Sunday the servants in a Russian house- 
hold are entirely free. Their work stops 
Saturday night after supper, when the 
servants leave the house not to return 
until. the next Monday morning. he 
employers never ask where or how the 
free time is spent, as responsibili'y for 
the moral welfare of their servan.. has 
not yet entered the mind of the Russian 
so-called “better classes.” Thus a young 
servant girl, demure and_ industrious 
while on duty, becomes reckless and 
often falls when she has her Sunday 
om, 

Then there is another very unpleasant 
habit of Russian servants. They will 
pilfer. Since Russian ladies leave every- 
thing to the care of their servants, the 
latter do as they please whenever they 
need an article of dress. They simply 
appropriate to themselves pieces of 
toilette belonging to their mistresses, 
and a Russian lady rarely inquires when 
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she misses a pair of gloves or some of her 
fineries. 

The menservants smoke cigars be- 
longing to their masters, and pay fre- 
quent visits to the wine cellars of the 
house. Now, in France, Germany or 
England an employer would cause the 
arrest of such unfaithful servants, but 
this is not the case in Russia, where a 
gentleman would consider it “demean- 
ing” himself to prosecute a poor servant. 
All that a Russian master and mistress 
demand from their servants Is respectful 
conduct and implicit obedience while on 
duty. 

But while the French or German 
housekeeper may rely on the honesty of 
the servants, there is one fear which 
haunts all of them, that of gossip; and 
this for the Russian does not exist. Gos- 
sip is not unknown in Russia, but there 
it is only a gossip among classes of 
society. The Russian servants will talk 
about fellow-servants but never about 
their employers. Even when they quit 
one place and take service in another 
family they would never mention any- 
thing about their former masters. This 
diseretion goes so far that even the law 
considers it. In most countries near rel- 
atives of accused persons are not ex- 
pected to appear as witnesses against 
them; but in Russia the law also ex- 
cludes servants as witnesses against their 
former or present employers, so long, at 
least, as these servants are not suspected 
of having taken part in the crime. 

Psychologically this appears a won- 
derful thing, but it can be explained 
easily by the state of the social cen- 
striction of Russia. Though the ser- 
vants are no more serfs, still the most 
ignorant woman who employs domestics, 
and has perhaps been one herself, never 
speaks to the servants unless to give an 
order; thus the familiarity that breeds 
contempt is excluded. A lady gossiping 
with her servants is an unknown thing. 

A very exceptional position in the 
family is that of the nurses. No Rus- 
sian lady of any pretensions nurses her 
children. Wet nurses are engaged, and 
many of them remain after their duties 
have come to an end, becoming the per- 
sonal attendant of her former nursling. 
She goes with her “baby” when the latter 
is married and generally wields a great 
influence. In every great household the 
nurse of the mistress is greatly feared by 
the servants, for it is she alone who 
dares to speak about the affairs of the 
house, and her good will means much 
for all the members of the establishment. 
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“Ad” Prize Winners 


In our February number we offered 
twenty-five dollars for answers to the 
following question: “Why do you read 
the advertisements in Goop IlousEKEEP- 
ING aud patronize its advertisers?” The 
number and variety of replies received 
were beyond our expectations, and it was 
with considerable difficulty that we were 
able to choose the winners. We decided 
to award the prizes as follows: 

Ten dollars in cash to Mrs Prucia M. 
Pearson of New Hampshire; five dol- 
lars’ worth of goods advertised in the 
February issue to Mrs J. I. Looker of 
Nebraska; three prizes of two dollars’ 
worth of merchandise advertised in the 
February issue to Mrs H. Hogeboom of 
Illinois, Mrs F. A. Rogers of Connecti- 
eut, Edith F. Wallace of Massachu- 
setts; four prizes of one dollar’s worth 
of articles advertised in the February 
issue to A. T. Rowe of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs F. E. Heard of Georgia, Augusta 
Friedewald of Pennsylvania, Mrs Clara 
L. Warren of Massachusetts. 

These prizes have all been paid and 
we congratulate the successful winners. 


Next ! 


A gentleman of dignity and of seru- 
pulous care as regards dress, set out one 
tine day for a business trip to a distant 
city. Shortly before going to the train 
he went down cellar to give final atten- 
tion to his furnace fire. Mildly conjec- 
turing the reason for the unusual inter- 
est which his friends betrayed at the 
station and on the train, he discovered at 
length that his headgear was his “furnace 
hat,” ancient and coated with the ashes 
and cobwebs of winters past. Another 
man, likewise personally known to the 
Editor, escorted to the railroad station a 
parting guest, a lady of quality, only to 
find, too late, that his head was thus 
decorated with cobwebs and ashes. 

Who knows of a good joke on the “man 
of the house”? Any sort of good joke. 
Cash will be paid for available incidents. 


Whar more promising field for the 
spread of disease germs than a pocket 
handkerchief? Suppose a grip-infected 
handkerchief, for example, were to be 
washed in the same water with other 
clothing? Workers in behalf of better 
hygienic methods are urging the use of 
Japanese or American paper handker- 
chiefs, to be burned when soiled. 
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Westward Ho 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


Published in 1855 and not forgotten 
yet! What sort of a novel is this that 
has found enthusiastic readers for 
almost fifty years? 

In the first place, it is what a boy 
would call a rattling good story. There 
is something doing in every chapter. 
The reader feels the eagerness of action. 
Schoolmaster’s head must be broken, 
the Jesuit traitors chased, a lady loved 
and lost and found and lost again, 
mountains crossed, the precious metals 
aud pearls of the Indies sought and won, 
and, above all, Spaniards must be 
fought—among the sand hills of the 
wild Irish coast, on the golden Spanish 
main, and at last, in the surge of those 
stormy seas that fought with England 
against the Great Armada. Events are 
as swift as that tropical sunrise de- 
scribed in twice four syllables: “Up 
flushed the rose, up rushed the sun,” 
and all about these stirring deeds is an 
atmosphere of out-of-doors, of merry 
blue sea, of breezy space, of limitless 
adventure. The scene shifts from the 
little white town of Bideford in Devon 
to desolate Irish bogs, to enchanted coral 
isles, to Brazilian forests strange and 
gay as fairyland, and back, over the roll- 
ing breadth of the Atlantic, to the 
wooded combes of Devon 2nd to Bide- 
ford quay by which the tall ship Rose 
shall lie no more. 

Again, Westward Ho, set in the 
“spacious times of Great Elizabeth,” 
teaches history better than the histo- 
rians. That most glorious epoch in the 
national life of “England becomes a 
vivid reality to the reader. Heroic 
figures, Sir Richard Grenville, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
move in their stately fashion in and out 
of the story. Francis Drake, the first 
of English mariners to sail around the 
world, bends his keen gray eyes on the 
sailor hero. The exploits of Amyas 


Leigh are no mere flight of invention. 
Scores of English vessels raked, as gal- 
lantly as his, the venomous Spanish gal- 
leys and the towering Spanish galleons 
on those beautiful tropic seas, “while 
all around, the dolphins gamboled, and 
the flying fish shot on from swell to 
swell, and the rainbow-hued jellies 
opened and shut their cups of living 
crystal to the sun.” Seores of English 
adventurers led no less desperate expe- 
ditions through the heart of the South 
American wilderness, searching for the 
Golden City which still fled from before 
their feet. Seores of English captains 
counted it virtue to spoil the Spaniard, 
to fall upon his gold trains and his plate 
fleets and break the shackles of his 
Indian slaves. The very spirit of the 
times flames in this exultantly English 
book—that proud devotion of Protestant 
Englishmen to England’s queen and 
England’s church and England’s destiny, 
that passion of patriotism which made 
England’s crucial strife against Philip 
and the pope seem to thousands, as it 
seemed to the poet Spenser, the sacred 
battle of good against evil, the forces 
of God against the forees of the devil. 
And, finally, Westward Ho makes for 
noble living. Its author, the Reverend 
Charles Kingsley, was the manliest of 
Christians, delighting in nature, which 
he knew like a gipsy, no less than in 
books, which he knew like a_ scholar. 
That pure, strong, joyous heart of his 
throbs in his romanee. He chooses a 
hero for it who has been trained “to 
speak the truth and to draw the bow,” as 
well as to endure hardship cheerily and 
to hold it “the finest thing in the world 
to be a gentleman; by which word he had 
been taught to understand the careful 
habit of causing needless pain to no 
human being, poor or rich, and of taking 
pride in giving up his own pleasure for 
the sake of those who were weaker than 
himself.” As brave as a_ lion, this 
Amyas Leigh is, withal, prudent, sensi- 
ble, courteous, modest and devout. His 
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hardest victory is over himself, and not 
until the last shadows of wrath and 
revenge are melted from his soul is his 
manhood accomplished and his _hero- 
story told. 


New Books of Real Importance 


By Mary Bowen, Ph D 


As the memorial exhibition of Whis- 
tler’s paintings has stirred the world of 
art, so has the coming of the Irish poet, 
W. B. Yeats, to read and lecture in this 
country been the event of the season for 
lovers of literature. The interest in the 
Celtic revival, before confined to a few, 
has become general, a new Ireland has 
been opened to us, not the Emerald isle 
whence ccme, in newspaper wit, our 
domestic and municipal tyrants; but a 
land of misty hills and shining waters, 
echoing still with battles of ancient 
heroes and the wind-whispers of fairy 
folk. The poems of Mr Yeats and his 
fellow-poets are woven of the beauty and 
passion and dreams of his race. His 
little volumes, almost inaccessible to 


American readers, bear names that are 
poems—The Secret Rose, The Celtic 


Twilight, The Wind Among the Reeds, 
The Shadowy Waters. The latest, In 
the Seven Woods (Macmillan, $1 net), 
deals chiefly with legends of the Irish 
heroic age, and, although it contains 
some exquisite passages and poems of 
vision and melody, it will not attract the 
novice as soon as some of the earlier 
volumes. The greater part of the vol- 
ume is given to a little play entitled 
On Baile’s Strand. 

The strangeness and loveliness of this 
new Celtic poetry awakens an interest 
in the legends of ancient Treland which 
still have power to inspire so truly. This 
demand is happily met by the volume 
called Cuchulain of Muirthemne (Scrib- 
ner, $2 net), a book of translations from 
the Old Irish by Lady Gregory, who has 
done for these legends what Lady Guest 
did for the Welsh in her classic Mabin- 
ogion, and, one might almost say, what 
Malory did for the stories of King 
Arthur. Here are told the deeds of 
Cuchulain, “the Irish Achilles,” and of 
his fellow-heroes and their foes. It is a 
work of lasting surprise and delight, a 
whole new wealth of stirring and vivid 
tales. In color and daring, in sudden 
passion and high heroie pride, they sur- 
pass any of other lands. Mystery, too, 
is in them, a kinship with the unseen 
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and a sense of great forces weaving 
destinies. I am not sure that the hero 
would be considered an admirable exam- 
ple of conduct in all points, neverthe- 
less, the book is one for boys. It will 
stir the imagination of the dullest. Lady 
Gregory has been happy in finding a style 
clear, swift and full of color. She has 
wrought with heart as well as head and 
the result is something truly vital. 

Books to read in preparation for a 
summer in Europe are in demand just 
now. Especially on the subject of 
Italian painting many are appearing. 
Among these one can commend Julia 
Cartwright’s Sandro Botticelli (Dutton, 
75 cents net), a readable little book on 
one of the most charming of painters. 
The author, whose present name is Mrs 
Ady, is well known for her volumes on 
the famous sisters Beatrice and Isabella 
d’Este, large works full of interesting 
material but not always lucid. It is 
pleasant to find this small book clear 
and orderly. It is fully illustrated with 
pictures well chosen and well placed to 
illuminate the text. 

One of the most deservedly popular 
novels of the spring is Henry Harland’s 
My Friend Prospero (McClure, Phillips 
& Co, $1.50 net). The author has 
found the secret of blending romance 
with merriment. “Heaven has sent me 
a laughing hero,” he says, and he might 
have added, “a laughing fairy god- 
mother.” But the laughter comes from 
sheer delight in life and beauty. With 
the butterfly touch of a true romancer 
the author selects a picturesque spot in 
the loveliest of lands and describes it 
with pleasant realism. Given a renais- 
sance castle, high perched among Italian 
mountains, a fairy tale princess unat- 
tended by pomp or retinue, spring and 
youth and love and laughter, what won- 
der the enchantment falls upon us. The 
hero is a handsome, impecunious heir to 
an English peerage; the heroine, an 
Austrian princess, very lovely but some- 
what unconvincing; the godmother is 
one of the triumphs of the book, big, 
handsome, generous, witty, old Lady 
Blanchemain, who “loves a lover” and 
showers gold upon him. The fourth of 
the quartet of characters is perhaps the 
most winning of all, the lovable child- 
maiden, Annunziata, whose quaint phil- 
osophies half startle, half amuse. In 
all, a book that bids one put aside prob- 
lem novels and long-drawn histories and 
tread lightly on the primrose path of 
true romance. 
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Why Attend the Exposition 


We take it for granted that all our 
friends who can do so are planning to 
see the Louisiana Purchase exposition. 
That this is the most prodigious affair 
of the kind ever undertaken, in extent 
and scope and value, the reader knows 
full well. So prodigious it is, in fact, 
as almost to preclude the possibility of 
another equally great fair for a long time 
to come. It will be many years, if we 
estimate public sentiment aright, before 
congress will be persuaded to pledge the 
credit of the American people to a vast 
enterprise of this kind. For this reason 
it behooves those who possess the time, 
the money and the health requisite to the 
enjoyment and instruction to be found 
in a world’s fair, to save their pennies 
and turn St Louisward béfore the last 
of November. They need not wait, as 
many thousands did at the time of the 
Chicago fair, for the railroads to make 
tardy concessions in rates; the railroad 
managers learned a lesson in 1893 and 
announce reasonable reductions in fares 
at the outset. 

The keynote of the exposition is the 
educational idea. Working plans and 
models will predominate, in all depart- 
ments of human activity. The notion 
that a display of this kind is not worth 
while unless one have the time and 
strength for a detailed study of every 
building and every aisle is happily dis- 
appearing as the “exposition habit” 
develops in the American people. With 
what painful conscientiousness we all of 
us “did” the Centennial in Philadelphia! 
At Chicago we drank in new ideas and 
enlarged conceptions in spite of our- 
-elves, and saw many details meanwhile; 
and the smaller fairs have served for 
practice. So complete is the Louisiana 
Purchase exposition and so well ar- 
ranged as to permit of specializing one’s 
observation and study with the best 
economy of time and strength. It sur- 
passes previous expositions in no de- 
partment more, perhaps, than in its 
devotion to the interests of the home. 


The very babies will have their model 
playground in the “model street”! 


Montana to the Head 


Who says domestic science may not 
be made interesting—fascinating, even? 
We know of a little city in Montana 
where the girls—yes, and the boys, too— 
“take” to domestic science studies like 
ducks to water. The parents, needless 
to say, are delighted. Instead of mak- 
ing the work rigidly scientifie in its 
application, Superintendent Condon 
allowed the girls to organize and run 
their “domestic club” and their “red 
thread club,” and the boys their “rag 
time” club and “helping mother” club. 
They are grammar school pupils, of the 
three upper grades, and have two and 
one-half hours a week of domestic 
seience work, with the regular teachers, 
in the manual training school. 

Says the superintendent: “Half the 
period is given to sewing and to the dis- 
cussing of the wardrobe and material to 
be used; the other half of the period is 
divided among the different topics—one 
other topie a week. The girls are getting 
a good knowledge of parliamentary prac- 
tice in running their clubs themselves, 
electing their officers, serving on com- 
mittees and presiding at the meeting. 
They each have their club pin and are 
very proud of their organization. They 
go for walks with the teacher, visiting 
publie buildings, stores, ete, visit at girls’ 
homes, spending the afternoon in sew- 
ing and holding the club meetings there 
instead of always in the schoolroom. On 
several occasions the girls have had 
spreads in the schoolroom, inviting their 
parents and friends, and doing all the 
entertaining as well as furnishing the 
refreshments of their own manufacture. 
Tt is all very real and true to life. Free- 
dom from formalism is cultivated. It’s 
good work, and it is having a splendid 
effect upon the girls. I am receiving 
warm words from mothers in regard to 
the changed attitude of the girls and 
their renewed interest in home affairs.” 

Domestie science in the grammar 
schools is no new thing; its immediate 
application thus to practical problems 
and its introduction in the home is new 
and is a capital idea. Concerning some 
of the courses of study in the public 
schools parents feel dubious, when they 
are not entirely in the dark. Here is 
practical education which comes right 
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home. We hope our campaign for a bet- 
ter understanding of the schools and the 
teachers on the part of parents will dis- 
cover other like instances or develop 
ideas as sensible. 


Opportunities of Parents 
Including a Goodly Prize 


“Character is catching.” 

“Punishment is moral vaccination.” 

“A great many people confess their 
sins in a lump to God on Sunday who 
cannot bring themselves to frankly ac- 
knowledge a fault to their own chil- 
dren.” 

The electric energy of Dr Hyde and 
the warmth of his convictions make his 
talk to parents in this issue lively read- 
ing. His paper abounds in quotable 
wisdom of which the foregoing sentences 
are representative. We wish every 
father and mother in the land would 
read and take to heart this plea of his 
for a deeper sense of responsibility in 
the training of child character. The 
duty is not to be shunted upon the school 
teacher. 

The relations of parents and teacher 
have yet to be clearly determined, at 
least in the minds of the American peo- 
ple as a whole. In order to open the 
eyes of the public to the reality of this 
problem, and its seriousness, we are 
printing articles like Grover Cleveland’s, 
in the March issue, and Dr Hyde’s, and 
furthermore, we offer substantial prizes 
for testimony from parents, from their 
own experience. We want mothers and 
fathers to visit the schools of which their 
children are members, to observe the 
methods and their carrying out, and by 
all means fairly available to become 
acquainted with the teachers. If the 
teacher is inclined to seek a closer union 
with the home, entertain her socially; 
if she is not so disposed, learn the rea- 
son why. In some schools the teaching 
force is so burdened with duties as to 
preclude sociability. There is no de- 
sire, in pursuing this investigation, to 
render the teacher’s position more diffi- 
eult. 

For the best letter or paper describing 
the results of such investigation, a prize 
of fifty dollars will be awarded. Other 
awards of ten dollars each will be made, 
more or less numerous according as they 
are warranted. The contest will close 
the first of June. 

To those who do not win a large 
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prize, we guarantee a rich reward in 
increased knowledge of or sympathy 
with school work. 


Reference was made in “The Editor’s 
Talk” last month to the wife who told 
in our January issue the story of her 
despair and her attempted suicide be- 
cause of her husband’s surrender to the 
alcohol habit. This woman succeeded 
by dint of loving patience in making a 
sober and happy man of one who other- 
wise might have gone down to a drunk- 
ard’s grave. But this loving service 
does not always avail. We doubt if a 
girl ever marries a man simply for the 
purpose of reforming him; she loves him 
in spite of his habits, which otherwise 
would render him unendurable. The 
woman of our story caught her man 
before he acquired the drink habit, 
otherwise she might not have succeeded 
in reforming him. To marry a drinking 


man from missionary motives, pure and 
simple, would be the madness of folly. 


The shocking condition of the employ- 
ment agency trafic in New York city 
has reached the public through the work 
of the Woman’s municipal league and 
the newspapers. Of fifty employment 
agencies investigated, thirty were found 
to have sent women to disreputable 
resorts! The league is at work through 
the state legislature for a law which 
will forever put an end to the appalling 
state of things. Miss Frances Kellor, 
the league’s investigator, has written for 
our June issue an article which will set 
housekeepers thinking seriously of their 
responsibility to the persons in their 
employ. 

The crucial question with Boston's 
Household Aid association, which aims 
to solve the problem of domestic service 
by training and supplying women as 
“aids” by the day or hour in all branches 
of home work, is the finding of workers 
in sufficient numbers. The association 
reports seventeen hundred applications 
for helpers on this plan in six months, 
and one hundred and seventy of the ealls 
supplied. Thirty-three aids have been 
retained of the forty-one secured. Thus 
the demand is about ten times the sup- 
ply. The plan shrewdly contemplated 
the removal of the supposed stigma from 
housework; whether this will be achieved 
is yet too early to say. 
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Of green voile trimmed with lace 
plaitings. See Page 550 
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Gown of flowered net trimmed with lace 
and velvet ribbon. See Page 550 
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Of brown and white checked silk. See 
Page 550 
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Fancy blouse of messaline 


Four Popular Designs 


By B. M. S. 


The designs here shown are quite 
the latest models and already extremely 
popular. A quaint gown of brown and 
white checked silk is made with grace- 
ful flowing lines. The skirt is cut in 
three sections, the joining cleverly hid- 
den by waved rows of gathered brown 
velvet ribbon, trimmed on the lower edge 
with narrow valenciennes. The waist is 
also very full, and trimmed with ribbon 
and lace in sealloped effect. The yoke 
and undersleeves are of lace. 

A model of green voile is trimmed 
with lace and narrow knife plaitings of 
green liberty satin. The popularity of 
the one-color scheme in costumes is still 
very noticeable and the green gown is 
a fair example of this mode. The lace 


is dyed the exact color of the voile and 
the satin is also a perfect match. A bit 
of relief is obtained in the yoke and full 
sleeves of soft, creamy lace. 

The dainty little gown of flowered net 
trimmed with lace and velvet ribbon is 
a fetching model. The skirt has four 
separate flounces, the lower edge of eacli 
joined to the one below. The waist has 
yoke and full undersleeves of lace. The 
top sleeves are very pretty, just three 
ruffles of the net, each one headed with 
a band and bow of black velvet ribbon. 
A ruffle of the net outlines the deep yoke 
and is trimmed at the front with three 
perky bows of black velvet. 

The fancy blouse is of a soft silk. 
called messaline. It is white, trimmed 
with cream lace, set on in oval design. 
Little polka dots of pale yellow chenil!e 
trim the plain parts of the yoke. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, statin 


sizes wanted, and send 


cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Lady’s Pelerine 

No 6135—The smart little shoul- 
der wrap is another revived fash- 
ion, and a most becoming one if is, 
too. Made in lace net and fulle 
and trimmed with ribbon, it not 
only adds charm to the dress, but 
tothe wearer as well. Its possi- 
bilities do not end here, however, 
for, with the long perpendicular 
line, it is just what is necessary to 
give hight to the short woman 
who, in order to keep up with the 
fashions, must wear full skirts 
with horizontal trimmings. 
rhese little pelerines are very 
easy to make, and if one has an 
old lace collar to be used as a 
foundation or a little scrap of 
silk, and a few yards of tulle, the 
rest is an easy matter. The prop- 
er cape line must be followed or 
one will find that she has cut 
off instead of added to the shoul- 
derlength, Sizes : small, medium, 
large. 


A New Model 

No 6125—This model is quite in 
keeping with the old-fashioned ten- 
dencies of the times, with its deep 

oke and sleeve cap. The sleeve is 

nished by alittle gauntlet cuff, and 
the blouse, like all the newer de- 
signs, is to be worn with a separate 
collar. Sizes same as 6129. 


An Attractive Shirt Waist 

No 6129—The greatest charm 
wrought by the new spring mod- 
els will be the continued lon 
shoulder effect. A feature that 
distinctly new, and developed, no 
doubt, from the effort to exag- 

erate the shoulder line, is to 
have the fullness in the sleeve 
taken up in a box plait which ex- 
tends up over the shoulder into 
the collar, or, as shown here, to 
form a finish for the neck edge. 
The front of the waist is finished 
by a box plait and the sleeve has a 
pointed cuff. The blouse, like all 
the new spring styles, is worn 
with a separate collar. Sizes : 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
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Lady’s One-piece Dressing Sack 
No 6009—Simplicity and 
make this a most attractive model. It is made in 
one piece, and suitable for material alike on both 
sides, although if one prefers, the collar in front louse opens in front just far enoug 
if the material is not alike. slipped on over the head, and this opening may be 
The front is made a little longer than the back, thus 
overcoming the tendenc 


of making one lookdumpy. _ibly or fastened by frogs. The pattern also includes 
The sleeve might be gathered into a band, although the turnover collar and cuff, as well as the bloom- 
the flowing sleeve is very pretty. Ribbon-run-bead- 


ers of regulation style. Sizes : 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
ing finishes the neck and bands of colored embroid- 
trimmin; izes 
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Little Boy’s Buster Brown Suit 
good taste combine to No 4545—So many requests have been received for 
a Buster Brown suit that we are showing one made 
just like Buster’s which is yyy my The 

own to be 


faced or finished by a lap and may be closed invis- 


years. 


: small, medium and 


A One-piece Dress 
No 4546 is an original design called the 
“Major suit.”” The whole is in 
one piece, so there is no fitting, adjusting 
of gores or sleeves. In fact it isso sim- 
rd that it requires only a few minutes’ 
ime to perfect a little dress. The only 
opening is on the shoulder and the dress 
is — ay on over the head. The pattern 
provides for a shoulder strap on which 
may be embroidered the insignia. From 
a hygienic point of view this one-piece 
garment is highly commended and one 
of the greatest advantages is that the 
front and back being alike, it is easy to 
wash and easier toiron. It is suited for 
boys or girls. Sizes: 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7 and9 
years. 


Girl’s Plaited Dress 


No 4544—The Russian model in plaited 
style is a constant favorite. The waist is 
laid in broad plaits outlining a panel 
front. The sleeve has plaits stitched to 
elbow length. The circular skirt carries 
out the idea of waist shaping. : 
5, 6, 8and 10 years. 
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HANDICRAFT 


Dainty stock with yellow lace butterflies appliqued on white foundation. Trimming of black and 
light blue beads around the butterflies and following the black featherstitching 
and as centers for black rosettes 


Tne Rear Wear of table linen is in 
laundering, but this may be materially 
decreased and the linen made to serve 
much longer, by careful ironing. The 
flat should be moved with the warp 
threads, and not across them. The next 
time you draw threads in table linen note 
the difference in strength of ihe warp 
and woof threads, and you will be con- 
vineed. F. 


At A Home Weppinc, among the 
wedding gifts displayed was a dolls’ tea 
set, accompanied by this explanation. 
The dinner service ordered had not 
arrived and this one had been substituted 
for it. The “directions” suggested that 
this dolls’ set of china be placed in an 
incubator’ and within a few days the 
recipients would find themselves pos- 
sessed of a full-sized dinner service. 


A century old basket of straw braid, a melon basket, and a jewel basket with cover 
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The Pictorial Frieze 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


The pictorial frieze makes a good 
decorative effect when rightly selected 
and suitably placed. These two con- 
ditions, however, are absolutely essential 
for a successful use of a border of this 
kind. A frieze that suggests a story or 
brings to the mind some pleasing sug- 
gestion gives variety to a wall that 
may necessarily be of a plain color. 
The picture quality is particularly en- 
joyable in a nursery and in the informal 
apartments of the home—den, sitting 
or living room. The colors appearing 
in the frieze are the best guide to the 
choice of the lower wail, but the darkest 
tone should not be used, as, in a quantity, 
it will appear heavier than it does in 
the pattern. A self-toned, or a_ two- 
toned, paper will cover large spaces 
below a picture frieze better than a plain 
paper, and also give a more cozy, fur- 
nished appearance than the plain sur- 
face. On the other hand, small rooms 
with the walls cut into by a good many 
doors and windows will look their best 
with a plain paper. 

Every room is not adapted for using a 
pictorial frieze. The space below the 
ceiling should be measured to see if the 
design will be cut into by window or 


—— 
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A wall-paper frieze suitable for a children’s room 


Dutch tree pattern, pictorial wall-paper frieze 


door casings before a border is consid- 
ered. The continuity of the pattern 
and its enjoyment will both be destroyed 
if the space is not wide enough to hold 
ihe entire outline. If pictures are to be 
hung on the same wall with a picture 
frieze the supporting wires should not 
cross the design but start from a mold- 
ing that is placed below the frieze. 
Sometimes a second molding is added at 
the top of the frieze as a finish, but this 
is not to be used for the picture hooks. 

The two illustrations give some idea 
of what is being brought out in pic- 
torial friezes at the present time. The 
bird pattern makes a charming decora- 
tion for children’s rooms, and the Dutch 
trees are a unique contribution to the 
walls of rooms occupied by the older 
people. 


In Travertine, I always have a bottle 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia in my 
hand bag. In ease of faintness a small 
quantity can be rubbed in the hollows of 
the palms, or ten to thirty drops taken 
in a wineglass of water. If one is to be 


alone, the medicine should be prepared 
beforehand. Put boiled water in a two 
or three-ounce bottle, and add a teaspoon 
of the spirits, shake well, and cork 
tightly. It can. be taken in two doses, 
thirty minutes apart. 


Emma C. Dowd. 
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The March and May Puzzles 


Our readers seem to haye taken a 
greater amount of interest in our puz- 
zles for March than was taken for many 
months previous, the number of replies 
received being far greater than for sev- 
eral months. 

March—tThe first prize of five dollars 
in cash is awarded to Mrs L. Ziemer, Wis- 
consin. The three awards of three dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise selected from 
the March issue, were awarded to Mrs 
Dan Jennings, New York; Mrs T. W. 
Fitzmaurice, Connecticut, and Mrs Gen- 
evieve Clyde, Pennsyivania. The six- 
teen awards of one dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise selected from the March issue, 
were awarded to Mrs Ernest E. Smith, 
New York; Mrs M. L. Fuller, Illinois; 
Mae Drahouzal, Wisconsin; Mrs M. E. 
Foster, New York; Mrs John Heiss, 
Indiana; Miss Harriet M. Lane, New 
Hampshire; Mrs Alex N. Jackson, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs W. M. Amos, Ohio; 
Mrs F. W. Payne, Connecticut; Mrs 
C. S. White, Massachusetts; Mrs J. N. 
Seeber, New York; Susie Sinn, Mary- 
land; Mrs F. R. Chapman, Rhode 
Island; Mrs H. K. Aiken, South Caro- 
lina; Jessica Chapman West, Illinois; 
Mrs J. J. Livingston, Arkansas. Ten 
yearly subscriptions to Goop HousekeEEp- 
ING, new ones or continuations, were 
awarded to Mrs W. A. James, New 
York; Mrs P. C. Henry, Ohio; Sarah L. 
Chase, Massachusetts; Mrs J. H. Smith, 
Missouri; Mrs F. W. Botsford, Connect- 
icut; Mrs W. E. Griffith, Minnesota; 
Mrs M. E. Minor, Michigan; Mrs G. R. 
Petty, Illinois; Mrs Arthur F. Gardner, 
New York; Miss Phoebe E. Simpson, 
New Jersey. The fortunate prize win- 
ners have been notified and many have 
made their selections, but from those 
who have not replied we would like to 
hear immediately, that all these orders 
may be filled without further delay. 

The answers to the March puzales 
were as follows: 1. Monumental Bronze 
Co. 2. Pope Manufacturing Co. 3. 
Yacht Club Salad Dressing. 4. Eaton- 
TIurlbut Paper Co. 5. Johnson & 
Stokes. 

May—This month’s rebus pictures are 
to be found on Page 556. Answers 
mailed previous to Thursday, May 5, 
will not be counted. We wish to eall 
particular attention to the fact that each 
answer must be addressed to Puzzle Edi- 
tor, Goon Springfield, 
Mass, and must be inclosed in an 
envelope by itself without any other 


THE PUZZLE CONTEST 
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letter or communication. Unless this is 
done the answer will be thrown out. The 
prizes for May are: First, one of five 
dollars in cash; then three of three dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise, each, to be 
selected from any dealer, manufacturer 
or concern offering goods in this issue; 
sixteen prizes, each of one dollar’s worth 
of merchandise advertised in this issue; 
ten yearly subscriptions to Goop Houss- 
KEEPING, new ones or continuations. 
This makes thirty prizes in all, amount- 
ing to forty dollars. As in the past, the 
prizes will be awarded in accordance with 
neatness ef coupon and the most inter- 
esting record of the writer’s experience 
with some one article included in the 
rebus 


“Papillons Noirs” 
By Jessie Ferris 


The little cares that cark and fret 

The French have calle. black butter- 
flies— 

Our foolish lids are cit tear-wet 

From these wee cares that cark and fret, 

Because their darksome wings are met 

To shut the dayshine from our eyes— 

The little cares that cark and fret 


The French have called black butterflies. 


SuFrerers rrom Ifeapacue, who are 
addicted to the use of phenacetin as a 
remedy, would do well to read the senate 
report on food adulterations. Dr Wiley, 
chief of the bureau of chemistry, depart- 
ment of agriculture, stated, in reply to 
some query in the matter, that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain pure phenacetin and that 
the adulterant, which is used very freely 
and sold under that name, is acetanilide, 
a chemical extremely harmful in any 
quantity and a dangerous poison when 
taken as freely as it often is by people 
who should know better. The use as 
headache cures of drugs which are 
known as heart depressants is surpris- 
ingly common. 


Tue Mopet Nursery planned for the 
St Louis exposition and described on 
Page 455 of this issue, seems likely at 
this writing to be abandoned for lack of 
funds. 


A Sora Prow filled with sweet 
clover gives a delicious and refreshing 
odor. One ean close one’s eyes and 
imagine one’s self in a field of new mown 


hay. Katherine IL, Cuthbert. 
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Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 495 
[See Page 555] 


My answers: 


1 


2 


3 
4 


5 
My knowledge of or experience with one of the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 
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Don’t be afraid to “speak 
rigit out in meeting!” If you 
see some article in G H of 
which you do not approve, write 
me so in no uncertain language; 
if ;ou see an opportunity for 
improvement or for something 
entirely new, you will do me a 
gre t favor by letting me know. 
The act will be likely to return 
for you many fold. For if I am 
not able to print your letter at 
once in full, it will aid me to 
make the magazine still more 
helpful to you. I like above all 
things to know my readers per- 
son:ily; I cannot see them all 
face to face, but they can write. 


It is delightful to have so 
many of my readers taking a 
financial interest in The Good 
Housekeeping Company, as well 
as co-operating in the maga- 
zine’s work and circulation. The 
“pull together’ spirit is mak- 
ing Good Housekeeping one of 
the nation’s institutions. There 
is so much we can do in up- 
building our family, our commu- 
nity and the nation, if each one 
does her or his mite to carry 
out the suggestions and leader- 
ship of this magazine. 


Our pattern service for home 
dressmakers is making a hit. 
The garments are stylish and 
pretty and the paper patterns 
are practical and easily fol- 
lowe’. In order to furnish a 
greater number of designs I 
make the illustrations small, 
thouch large enough to be dis- 
tinct. Thus in two or three 
pages’ space we give as many 
hew costumes and ideas as a 
fashion journal does in perhaps 
a score of pages. Have the la- 
dies any criticisms or sugges- 
tions to offer concerning this 
service? 


Mrs Pearle W. Lambert of 
Wisk onsin takes exception to 
the “Triple Role” article on 
housework which appeared in 
the ebruary, March and April 
issues. The author of that arti- 
cle, h aving no children, attains 
a precision and method which is 
the despair of those with heav- 
ier burdens. “These people with 
their little ‘triple roles’ only 
play at housekeeping,” writes 
Mrs Lambert. I have made a 
Special effort within a few 
mon'hs past to secure the testi- 
mony of housekeepers with chil- 
dren, who have no maids, and I 
have been successful. Several 
admirable papers, giving meth- 
ods in detail, will short- 
ly. The aim o service 
to those that need it. The “Dis- 


‘with 


coveries” in most instances are 
written by women who “do 
their own work.” I want to hear 
from a hundred of such brave 
workers, when they can spare 
a little time to write, with their 
ways of doing things. 


A new idea, from J. E. Ed- 
wards, California: ‘‘Please don’t 
let the men folk get too promi- 
nent in our magazine; they take 
up enough of our time and at- 
tention without being on the list 
of contributors to all our wo- 
men’s periodicals. Keep their 
articles few and far between. 
We're willing they should ap- 
preciate our Good Housekeep- 
ing, but not speak in meetin’.” 
Do other readers agree to this? 


“*“What’s the matter with Kansas?”’ 
Here is one of our G H girls 
of Kansas 


A hint to contributors: Write 
your full name and address at 
top of first page of each and 
every article; the separate note 
may get lost, and your property 
may thus lose its distinguish- 
ing mark among the hundreds 
we have to handle. If not thus 
labeled, or if sent rolled, manu- 
scripts may go to the waste 
basket. Also write your full 
name and address on back of 
each photo or sketch submitted, 
with title of article it accom- 
panies. Stuff unaccompanied by 
stamps, or by address as above, 
eannot be returned. 


“A year’s subscription to G H 
was one of my Christmas gifts 
when I was 15,” writes Mrs R. 
L. Gillerlain, New York, “and 
I do not think I have missed a 
number since then. It has im- 
proved wonderfully; in fact, ev- 
ery number seems the best yet.”’ 
Mrs N. A. MeNeil writes: 
“There is nothing overdrawn 


and impractical in the methods 
shown or the recipes given in 
G. H.” “Good Housekeeping is 
making good homekeeping,”’ 
says Fannie White Carnes, New 
York. A Baltimore woman, Mrs 
W. L. Jackson, writes: “I get so 
many good ideas and so much 
help from you that I want to 
tell you of it. I have been a 
housekeeper for twenty years 
and yet I never get one copy 
that does not have something in 
it that I can apply to my own 
work.” ‘We are very much 
pleased with the magazine, and 
especially the latter numbers, 
and wish it long life and pros- 
perity,”’ says E. I. Cutlack, Ren- 
mark, South Australia. 


I can think of no better way 
for the boys to acquire practi- 
cal information and experience 
in writing, while standing a 
chance of earning some money 
into the bargain, than in inter- 
esting their fathers and other 
men concerning practical house- 
hold and home matters of all 
kinds and sending the resulting 
paragraphs to the “Discovery” 
department of H. For the 
best “Discoveries” from men, 
written by men or boys, I am 
offering $25 in cash prizes, be- 
sides agreeing to pay in cash for 
available paragraphs which do 
not win prizes. There are a 
thousand and one odds and ends 
of information which the men 
and boys have which we want: 
new and useful things to be 
made; new ideas for running 
the furnace, taking care of the 
ashes, etc; cooking recipes and 
methods; improved ways of se- 
curing and storing the food sup- 
ply; how to help mother; the 
arrangement and care of the 
cellar; the care of pet animals, 
ete, etc. Let’s hear from the 
men and boys. See Page 521. 


The permanent literature of 
education and the home is be- 
ing vastly enriched by G H. “In 
my last book I have quoted 
largely from your January num- 
ber how a much handicapped 
child was successfully trained, 
an experience that greatly im- 
pressed me,” writes Margaret 
E. Sangster. Mrs G. H. 
Bluefield, W Va, ranks G H 
“with my medicine chest—can 
always find something to help 
me, and find it quick,too.” “My 
only regret is that I haven't 
had this magazine long ago, for 
I can’t praise it enough,” writes 
Mrs R. J. Brandt. And Mrs F. 
M. Crafton of Quincy, Ill, after 
four years finds it more and 
more indispensable. 
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The Help-less 


By L. D.-H. 


Housework is not such drudgery after 
all, if we but-go at it cheerfully and 
learn to manage. “Work while you 
work,” is my- motto. I do not. take time 
to talk through the window to my neigh- 
bor, nor to sit down “just a minute” to 
look over the paper, for I have plenty 
of time for that when my housework is 
done. 

This is my plan: I rise a¢ about 6 
o’clock, earlier if there is any extra 
work to be done, as “one hour before 
breakfast is worth two after,” and while 
my husband starts the fire and puts the 
kettle to boil, I dress the children, raise 
the windows and open the beds to air. 
I then go to the kitchen, where I start 
breakfast. While it is cooking, I throw 
open all decors and windows to let in the 
early morning air, tidy the sitting room 
and set the table. I then finish -pre- 
paring breakfast, which is served about 
half-past 7. After breakfast, the dishes 


ave cleaned of all scraps, neatly piled in 
the sink and water poured over them to 
await their turn, which comes when the 


house is in order. 

The hall, sitting room and dining 
room are then swept, dusted, and in 
summer closed to keep in the cool air of 
early morning, and to keep out the heat 
and glare of the noonday sun. Now it 
is time for baby’s bath and nap. After 
this comes the making of beds and put- 
ting to rights of bedrooms. I then return 
to the kitchen. I begin by preparing 
the vegetables and dessert for dinner, 
then wash the dishes which have been 
soaking. The kitchen is given a good 
sweeping and dusting, then after dinner 
it needs only the brushing up of stray 
crumbs. When the dinner dishes are 
washed and put away, I am all through 
and ready for my bath and just forty 
winks; then I put on a cool afternoon 
gown and find a seat in a shady corner of 
the piazza with my sewing or book and 
baby swinging away to Shut-Eye-Town 
in the hammock. 

About 4 o’clock the other children are 
called in from play, dressed for the 
evening and the evening meal prepared. 
Again, the dishes are put into the sink, 
until just before bedtime, when I slip 
out of my afternoon gown and into a 
wrapper or jacket, and wash them when 
the kitchen is cool and the children all 
in bed. This plan leaves me free for 
the evening, with never a thought of 


hot dish water and of a dampened 
collar. 

Such changes are made in the daily 
routine as circumstances suggest and 
change in season necessitates. I also 
divide my work, so that no day is more 
crowded than another. On Monday and 
Tuesday, as the washing and ironing 
are done out, I do any extra work, such 
as washing windows, cleaning the refrig- 
erator, going over closets, ete. On 
Wednesday, bread is baked. Thursday 
is given over to the upstairs cleaning, 
and on Friday, the downstairs receives 
its share. Saturday morning finds a 
chore boy here ready to do scrubbing 
and to bring in a supply of coal for the 
range. In winter he comes every day 
and takes out all ashes and carries coal 
and kindlings for all fires. The cake 
baking is done so that I can watch it 
while washing the breakfast dishes. I 
have a plan for my bread baking which 
saves me a great deal of time in the 
morning. I make my sponge at supper 
time, then at about 10 o’clock (as late 
as possible when the weather is warm), 
I make it up stiff, kneading about twenty 
minutes, put it intd a large vessel, cover 
and set where it will not rise too much. 
The next morning I mold it into loaves 
and set it to rise the second time. By 
7 o'clock it is ready for the oven. 

Very often my husband is not at home 
for dinner and at such times the children 
always say, “Let’s have a picnic.” When 
the weather is fine, our picnic lunches 
are served on the lawn, under a large 
tree at the back of the house. In winter 
a picnic means that the lunch is to be 
served on the kitchen table, and then I 
add a “quick” soup, beef tea or cocoa, 
to supply the hot dish. The preparation 
of these lunches requires only a few 
minutes and saves the washing of 
numerous dishes and the tidying of the 
dining room. 

The first thing I do, on being left 
without a servant, is to go over every 
shelf in kitchen and pantry and rear- 
range all cooking utensils and materials, 
so that I can go in the dark, if need be, 
and put my hand on whatever I want 
and not have to spend time as well as 
nerves in hunting for it. 

As to the saving in expenses. The 
first month I saved by actual count ten 
dollars and a few cents. I had paid a 
servant two dollars per week. Now the 
laundress receives one dollar and the 
chore boy twenty-five cents, making one 
dollar and a quarter for help, a saving 
of seventy-five cents per week, or three 
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dollars for the month. There was saved 
five dollars on groceries, one dollar on 
meats, fifty cents on the gas bill and the 
rest in small sums on ice, cream and 
milk and fruit and vegetables. Besides 
this, there was much less coal used from 
the bin than during the previous month. 
This I have done for two years with 
four children, the youngest being but 
five months old when I began. I can 
now slip away five or six dollars into the 
bank, and whatever is saved beside goes 
for table and other luxuries which we 
never before dreamed of having. 


Mistress Patience’s Letter 


By P. Hathaway 


We had our coal range moved to the 
basement for the summer and a gas stove 
set up in its place. The remembrance of 
the time, patience and locomotive capac- 
ity consumed in securing the proper men 
to accomplish that feat has led me since 
to give many hours of thought to the 
matter. The results are embodied in a 
letter which I wrote to our stove dealers 
when the approach of cold weather again 
necessitated the semi-annual exchange of 
ranges. It certainly had the desired 
effect, and I hope its contents may give 
helpful suggestions to other housekeep- 
ers: 

Messrs Stovum and Blackman, Gen- 
tlemen: It will be a great convenience 
if you can turn about our ranges within 
the next few days. I find that the zine 
protector is loosened from the, chimney 
face, so kindly send up, all at once, a 
member each of the Zinc-Tackers’ union, 
the Stove-Movers’ union and the United 
Stove-Blacking union; a union gas man 
and an amalgamated plumber. As the 
furnace needs cleaning, it might be well 
to attend to that at the same time, so 
please send also a member of the Asso- 
ciated Furnace-Cleaners. There will 
hardly be room in the kitchen to accom- 
modate them all comfortably, with their 
helpers, and some may have to stand, but 
circumstances make it necessary to have 
the work hastened. I am sure you will 
not think my demands excessive, for the 
boy you sent last time to clean the fur- 
nace refused to polish the range and con- 
fided in me that you paid him altogether 
too much for him to waste his time 
blacking stoves! I feel encouraged that 
we have so discriminating a firm in town. 

Hastily yours, 


(Mrs) Patience Hatnaway. 
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P S. You know the stoves are both 
very small; my maid and I could almost 
move them ourselves, except for the fact 
that the former has just joined the Con- 
glomerated Domestics’ Protective union, 
which of course prevents her from doing 
a helper’s work. 

PPS. You will not need to send any- 
body from the Firetenders’ association. 
I feel confident that, when I am left to 
the privacy of my own cellar and in com- 
munion with a clean furnace, I can start 
a fire without assistance, if I may be 
allowed to do so. Labor unions are good 
things, but in their present development, 
don’t you think they are a little too all- 
pervading? 

P. &. 


Sayings of Mamie 
By F. F. D. 


The Lilliputians had been in town 
and our maid went to the theater to see 
them. She afterward said she had been 
to see the little Liptons. A friend of 
hers sent her a box of handkerchiefs 
marked with “M.” She insisted on 
presenting one of them to me and one 
to my daughter. “But, Mamie,” I said, 
“we cannot carry them, as ‘M’ does not 
stand for our names.” “Qh, yes,” she 
said, “it does; ‘M’ for ‘Mrs’ and ‘M’ for 
‘Miss.’”? Mamie was ill a while ago and 
threatened with peritonitis. She told 
me afterward that she had written to 
her friend that she had had pleurisy. 
I asked why she wrote that. “Because,” 
she said, “I did not know how to spell 
peritonitis.” 


Tue Darrow Enicma, by Melvine L. 
Levery, is an ingeniously wrought detec- 
tive story of more than usual intricacy 
and thrill, and holds the reader’s atten- 
tion up to the last page. Dodd, Mead 
& Co; $1.50. 


In The Golden Windows, Laura Rich- 
ards has given us another delightful 
book; little fables whose underlying 
thought is expressed with delicate feel- 
ing. The illustrations, by Julia Ward 
Richards and Arthur E. Beecher, are 
extremely good. Little, Brown & Co; 


Tue Story of King Sylvian and 
Queen Aimee is a poetic, medieval tale 
by Margaret Sherwood, illustrated in 
color by Sarah S. Stilwell. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 
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Mother 


Goose 
in 1904 


Old Mother Goose when 
she wanted to wander 

Used to ride through the 
air on a very fine 
gander; 

When the bike craze was 
on, Mother bought her 
a wheel, 

But now she _ rides 
around in an automo- 
bile. 


Passionate Jane 


By O. O. 


How sad to think, when every child She would not list to nurse at all. 

For church was ready, calm and mild Then out she galloped ’round the grounds 
Jane suddenly became quite wild. And made some quite unpleasant sounds. 
She hopped around, though neatly dressed She could not be too harshly blamed, 
In muslin sash and Sabbath best. Poor James and Ann were quite 
Down went her bonnet and her shawl, ashamed. 
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Passionate Jane 


Mrs Adjutant: ‘Why did you discharge the Ostrich? She was an excellent cook.” 
Mrs Pelican: ‘Yes, but when a recipe called for butter the size of an egg, she measured 
it by one of her own eggs.” 
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Those Waiter-Mothers 


By Katie Chapin House 


I do not approve of the too prevalent 
custom of the mother waiting on the 
table. If Johnny wants a drink, mother 
gets it; if Nellie wants iced tea instead 
of milk, mother gets it; if the bread is 
out, mother gets it. I know many women 
who must carve and serve in addition 
to the weariness of preparing the meal, 
and in many homes where everyone helps 
himself, “mother” never thinks of sitting 
down at the table with the rest of the 
family. She pours coffee, milk and 
water, brings on and replenishes the 
dishes, and after an hour’s work of this 
kind, she sinks into a chair exhausted 
with only scraps left to revive her 
strength. 

I once knew well a waiter-mother. A 
large family, with many hired hands, 
made it difficult to cook enough to eat— 
especially anything appetizing. Morn- 
ing after morning I have seen her sink 
exhausted into a chair at the soiled and 
dismantled table and look about hope- 
lessly for something she could eat. The 
oatmeal all gone, or “dried on” past 
recovery, coffee pot drained to the last 
amber drop, steak cold and tough. 
Finally she would. pour a little luke- 
warm water in the coffee pot, pour that 
off for coffee, take a slip of bread and 
a little syrup and go into a hard day’s 
work on such rations. At dinner time 
the same thing would be repeated and at 
supper time she was too tired to cat, 
even if there was anything on hand. 
This woman was gaunt and hollow-eyed, 
actually starving in her own thrifty 
house. 

This is all wrong. If anyone waits it 
should not be the mother. Her life is 
valuable. Besides the injustice to her- 
self, it teaches selfishness to her family. 
I have always noticed that drudge 
mothers are not the ones who have the 
greatest influence upon their children. I 
believe in the wife and mother sitting 
at her own table, giving that poise and 
dignity which she alone can give to the 
family meal. By care in preparing the 
meals a regular waiter can be dispensed 
with. Have a china rest for the coffee 
pot and bring it to the table. Put the 
water pitcher at papa’s plate and let him 
serve that and the milk. If something 
has to be got, let some one else get it 
occasionally. It is no worse for Johnny 
or Nellie or even august papa himself 
to get up for some necessary errand for 
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the table than for mother to feel that, 
whatever the call, she must jump to 
answer it. 

Plan and cook the meal carefully, so 
it can all be brought to the table except 
dessert, then coax—implore, insist—that 
the “gude man” carve and serve the 
plates. This gives grace and elegance to 
the simplest meal. Then eat with the 
rest of the family and as good as they 
eat. If there is a daughter, teach her 
early to deftly and quietly remsve the 
dishes and bring on the dessert. 

One of my pleasantest memories of 
home is the picture of my mother, white 
haired and stately, pouring coffee from 
the large table urn. We did not know 
we could eat until mother was in her 
place. 


A Frienp of the present writer was 
taking a bath, the water being heated 
by means of a gasoline tank. While 
in the tub the gasoline fire went out 
and filled the bathroom with poisonous 
gas so freely that the man was asphyx- 
jiated. In this frightful condition his 
wife found him and herself moved him 
to a bed where I found him, propped up 
by several pillows; his body covered with 
cold, clammy perspiration, his jaws set; 
temperature abnormally low and with 
no perceptible pulse. I immediately re- 
moved his pillows and made his head 
lower than his feet—much to the grief 
of his family, who thought this must add 
to his discomfort. Heat was applied to 
the pit of his stomach and the extrem- 
ities. Others rubbed the man while I 
pried open his jaws and gave him 
brandy. But little stimulant could be 
given, as the man was too far gone to 
swallow voluntarily. He lay apparently 
dead, and would have been called so, but 
for the fact that I discovered a pulse 
beat in the foot. As soon as the doctor 
arrived he administered stimulants 
hypodermically. After about half an 
hour’s continual work the patient re- 
vived and showed signs of life. In 
about four hours he was himself again, 
though much weakened. The physician 
said but for the treatment given before 
~ arrival, death had been certain. 


Art a Lapvies’ Tea Room in New York, 
melted sugar in a dainty little pitcher 
is served with iced tea. The sugar 
should be dissolved in hot water and 
allowed to cool, as it never melts as well 
in cold water. M. Drisler, 
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# Who invented that mischievous false- 
hood that the way to a man’s heart was 
through his stomach? How many a 
silly woman, taking it for truth, has let 
love slip out of the parlor while she was 
busy in the kitchen#& Madam, you are 
making a grievous mistake#?My dear 
lady, you are too modesta# If I may say 
so without making you unduly conceited, 
even at the dinner table itself you are of 
much more importance than the mutton 
You can be more piquant than the sauce 
a la Tartare, more soothing surely than 
the melted butter There was a time 
when he would not have known whether 
he was eating beef or pork with you the 
other side of the table#&? Don’t think so 
poorly of us# Weare not ascetics, neither 
are we all gourmets 


JEROME K. JEROME 
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Drawn by Karl Anderson 


June Roses 
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